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For Better Home Financing 


N THE articles on financing the home, by Wain- 
| wright Evans, in this magazine, it will be seen 

that building-and-loan associations and other 
first-mortgage institutions are doing excellent work 
in showing the prospective home owner the way to 
the goal of his heart’s desire. 

However, a real and pressing home-financing 
problem still exists, since these institutions, as a 
rule, are not in position to lend more than 50 or 
60 percent of the value of the house and Jot. 

Many prospective home builders are faced with 
the necessity of borrowing sums up to 80 percent 
of the value. Assuming that their character, earn- 
ing capacity and prospects are good, the outstand- 
ing factor is the physical valuation of the house. 
If all tests are met, there is no reason why they 
om be deprived of the blessings of home own- 
ership. 


N BORROWING more than 50 or 60 percent, 

the usual procedure is to give a second or third 
mortgage, or a contract, or an endorsed note for 
a “character” loan. In many eases such loans may 
be negotiated economically. However, in a great 
many other cases, the carrying charges, including 
interest, commissions, and incidental fees, bring 
the expense up to 20 and even 30 percent a year, 
on the portion not covered by the first mortgage. 
Often, it is found, the excessive charges are coupled 
with poor workmanship and material, so the home 
owner is the victim of a two-edged sword. 

It should be borne in mind that the high 
carrying charges are not necessarily brought about 
by extortion. They usually result from a lack of 
an orderly loan system. 


6 bs ones is a real home-financing problem. It may 
be stated concretely in this form: 

“How may a prospective home owner of good 
character—a good moral risk—finance the purchase 
or building of his home up to 80 percent of the 
total value of the house and lot?” 

How may the admittedly large reservoirs of avail- 
able capital be opened to those who wish to build 
or buy homes, but cannot raise more than 20 per- 
cent of the value as cash-down payment? 

Inevitably the question narrows itself down to 
the nature of the risk... In order to provide adequate 
security to the lender, the coaieal of material and 
workmanship must be above question. With good 
quality and proper safeguards in the way of in- 
surance and other risk factors, the home should 
stand virtually as its own security. A system of 
inspection that will be accepted by those who pro- 
vide capital must be established. 

To reduce the risk, the lender must know that 
the borrower is of good moral character—that his 
earning capacity is reasonably safeguarded by the 
stability of his employment, by the prosperity of 
his employer, or by his own personal earning en- 
terprise, by his own health, and by his life, acci- 
dent, and health insurance. Loans must be selective. 


STUDY of the situation shows that any large 
money-lending organization could considerably 
extend its scope of operations and at the same time 
be able to lend money at a lower rate of interest, 
and minimize hazards of whatever nature, by work- 
ing out an actuarial system based upon well-known 
insurance practice, combined with a selective-risk 
system. By thus scientifically organizing its sys- 
tem, the lending agency may select its risks, reduce 
its losses and, if there be loss, distribute the bur- 
den so as to render unnecessary the heavy localized 
charges sometimes loaded upon the man who bor- 
rows by second mortgage, third mortgage, con- 
tract, or character loan. It is generally understood 
that heavy interest and incidental charges usually 
occur because of the hazards incident to such local- 
ized loans rather than because of extortion. 


Our study also discloses the fact that the amorti- 
zation plan of debt payment, already in extensive 
use, may be still further extended and amplified, so 
as to apply to more longtime loans with “pay- 
like-rent” installments, the interest charges being 
progressively reduced. 


ETTER HOMES AND GARDENS, therefore, 

proposes a national association to co-ordinate 
existing home-finance institutions and take advan- 
tage of the principles mentioned, to the end that 
both home owners and lenders may receive benefit, 
and that waste and false motion be eliminated. 
Three chief points are important: 


1. Such an association would necessarily adopt 
a code of building standards which would make the 
requirements rigid and positive as to material and 
workmanship, tho permitting latitude in archi- 
tectural design. Precedents and suggestions for es- 
tablishing such a code are found in the United 
States Bureau of Standards. 


2. To minimize risk, get away from localized 
loan hazards, and pass on to the borrower every 
possible benefit, it would adopt an actuarial basis 
for determining the carrying charge, this being the 
lowest possible rate consistent with the distributed 
risk and the interest return to the lender. The 
starting point in determining the risk would be 
in establishing the physical value and location of 
the house. 


3. It would adopt a uniform and scientific long- 
time amortization plan to relieve the home owner 
from some of the pressure of debt, and build up 
rotating funds such as exist in the Federal Land 
Bank systems. Such a plan, already used by build- 
ing-and-loan associations for first-mortgage loans, 
might well be extended to second and third mort- 
gage, to contract, and to character loans. 

Under such safeguards and with a greatly ac- 
celerated flow of capital from lender to borrower, 
it is very probable that such an association would 
find great sums of money available from the re- 
serves of insurance companies, private investors, 
and other sources. Such an association might 
eventually consolidate financing functions upon 
such a stable basis that it would be practicable to 
issue attractive bonds secured by second mortgages 
to be sold in a national market. 


UCH an association as is proposed would not 

in any way conflict with existing money-lending 
agencies. First-mortgage institutions would be able 
to enlarge their scope of business because more 
people would build homes. Second and third- 
mortgage and contract and character-loan agencies 
would be able to operate more profitably because 
of the reduction of risk. The program would 
operate to bring about a more orderly and efficient 
system of home financing and systematize the en- 
tire field. It is searcely necessary to emphasize 
that such systematization would be of untold bene- 
fit to prospective home owners. 


President Hoover, in his addresses, has referred 
to America as “a nation of 20,000,000 homes” rather 
than as a huge commercial enterprise. The prac- 
tical engineer—the practical business man—has rec- 
ognized the solid worth of the home in the build- 
ing of a great nation. There is a growing realiza- 
tion of the fact that ultimate prosperity and na- 
tional security are dependent upon a _ healthy, 
happy citizenry, for when we fortify ourselves in 
our own homes we become impregnable as a na- 
tion. The inherent security of the home has a 
definite material value as well as an inestimable 
moral and idealistic value. It is high time that the 
idealistic value be translated into the material, to 
the end that home life in America may be made 
truly the greatest factor in national existence. 
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Along 
the Garden 
Path 


AY is the joyous month of the year, 
when old and young are working in 
their gardens. Perennials are now 

coming into bloom, but the various bulbous 
flowers are putting forth every effort to dis- 
tract our attention from their fair sisters. 
The unwise annuals are growing, preparing 
for their profusion of bloom, overlooking 
the fact that other plants are conserving 
some strength for another year. The wild- 
flowers of the woods are hastening to bloom 
for fear they will not complete their duties 
before the leaves of the trees shade them. 
When these children of Nature burst forth 
in their gay dresses, their diverse characters, 
their infinite variety of smiling faces, we also 
think of the human children. Some of these young folks 
will be noticing, admiring, smelling, plucking, and planting 
flowers this year for the first time. Each day, lead them to 
know a new flower, and attempt to teach them an interesting 
fact about Nature; and in so doing you also may profit. 


Be TTER HOMES ANDGARDENS isinterested not only 
in better gardens, butin a building up of a permanent, 
more satisfying home life. The true gardener is always 
youthful in his attitude toward life. Only he who possesses 
the imagination of childhood appreciates a flower to its 
fullest extent. We have always encouraged the boy and 
girl gardeners. 

Fathers and mothers, we bespeak your help. May we 
work with you in our humble way in helping to mold the 
future of your children by keeping them out of the hurrying 
traffic of the streets, away from the gang in the alley, and 
setting them to work in the garden, where they will get helpful 
muscle, useful labor, amd see their play rewarded in future 
weeks with plant and bloom. 


WE ARE all children born to an Eden which cthers 
have occupied. Someone has planted trees for us, 
built roads which allow us to traverse the universe. Our 
world becomes larger and larger, geographically and men- 
tally. But with civilization, the natural objects of the land- 
scape are often relegated into the discard. 

One day man awakens to the fact that he needs to restore 
natural beauty to his home surroundings. He plants trees, 
shrubs, and flowers. After his trees have been growing along 
the roadside, he allows various agencies to cut the tops out 
of them. Necessity! In a civic way, he resigns himself to 
ash-heaps and to unsightly barbecues and factories. He 
thinks that speedways are more important to a city than a 
long-to-be-remembered tree-lined street. In a national 
way, he allows all sorts of plundering; he justifies the de- 
struction of the waterfalls for power purposes, the removal 















































of forests for paper making, and the conversion of rivers 
into sewers; and then, because there are many lovely spots 
which refresh him, he travels to the mountains, the seashore, 
or to foreign countries. 

At the back of his mind he is constantly attempting to 
bring a spark of beauty into his life; he dresses well, paints 
his home, puts draperies in his windows, educates his chil- 
dren, improves the sanitation of his factory. He is not de- 
void of a desire for beauty, and if you ask him, he will pro- 
claim loudly that he is a Nature-lover, that he would be proud 
to live in a city beautiful. He may even have a desire to 
remove to a country place, a sequestered spot quite away 
from civilization where he may be surfounded by trees, the 
music of birds, where his children may romp, and where he 
may absorb Nature’s charms. 

He comes from such a home and attends his club where 
he proclaims his pride in his country, in his state, in his city 
—pride in their industrial status. May it not also be 
important to boast of the pride which comes from more 
beautiful and more livable surroundings: air, trees, Nature. 

“Where there is no vision the people perish,’ was the 
theme of President Hoover’s inaugural address. The con- 
servation and maintenance of our natural beauty must also 
be conducted with vision. If we felt badly about the death 
of a veteran tree, we would plant others to take its place; 
if we were cognizant of the bareness of buildings, we would 
embellish them with window boxes; if we were as particular 
about clothing our home surroundings as we are of our 
personal appearance, we would realize the absurdity of the 
nakedness of the landscape and of home surroundings. 

Neither a city nor a state will be beautiful thru the efforts 
of organization until each citizen has some personal vision 
of the necessity to do his part to eliminate some of the 
less-attractive spots of his neighborhood. We may all take 
some part in building our own Eden, preserving and restor- 
ing the gardens of Nature. Man has a duty toward the 
landscape.—£DITOR. 
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Few Guest Comforts are as Important 


as provision for "Telephone (onvenzence 
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“A car... guest card at 
the club... theater tickets ...a 


telephone right here in the room” 


A review of the guest problem may help us to 
understand the new conception of telephone con- 
venience that is growing so swiftly among resi- 
dents of city apartments, town houses, suburban 
and country homes. Of the many thoughtful 
things that it is a pleasure to provide for guests, 
few yield so much comfort and convenience as 
the personal telephone in the guest room. 


Perhaps this thoughtfulness for guests has- 
tened the idea of telephone convenience for every 
member of the family. Leading architects are 
making it a part of their plans and specifications 
for new and remodeled homes. Builders, grasp- 
ing the popularity of the new convenience, are 
constructing telephone conduits in walls to 
provide telephone outlets in nearly every 
room. Owners may then have instruments placed 
wherever needed. They may also secure such 
added facilities as push buttons and switches for 
intercommunicating systems, portable telephones 
for plugging into jacks appropriately located, 
bells, lights and other signaling devices for 
special uses. 


Complete telephone convenience can also be 
added to any house or apartment already con- 
structed. Each home has its individual require- 
ments. There is no hard-and-fast plan that can be 
recommended. The business office of your local 
Bell company will be glad to find out what special 
arrangement of telephone facilities is best suited 
to your particular residence. Just telephone 
them today. 
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Dirt Gardener 


Plants Are Not the Only Increase He Has: Spring 


Brings a Son; New Plants Also Appear 


HARRY DOYLE 


AY 1. Verily I did awake to aching bones 
M because of much kneeling to transplant yesterday. 
Yet in spite of such, I donned my overalls and 
began to put into effect my summer schedule of garden 
work by getting in a few licks before breakfast. After I 
really get into gardening, I find that I can’t get enough done 
in the garden between 4 o’clock and dark. So I must work 
early in the morn and dew. It gives zest to my morning 
bath under my private shower in the basement. My morn- 
ing calisthenics are in cold storage for the summer. 

As we sat at breakfast, I half saw a little form flash past 
the dining-room window, then a moment later slip back 
again. I went to the front door, and there was a basket 
filled with wildflowers on the step, for “It’s May time, it’s 
May time,’’ as once I heard Oley Speaks sing, and May 
Day, too. Elsie, our little neighbor, had remembered us. 

After my class at the University, I went down town and 
made sundry purchases; that is, a new rake with curved 
teeth, which I find are more effective than straight teeth, a 
lawn Seat of rustic cedar with the bark on it, and a baby’s 
bassinet. Now why do you suppose I bought the latter? 
Not for the garden, surely? 

May 2. In my garden I finished transplanting my 
delphiniums from the frames, and then carted a lot of things 
to the long border by the drive and planted them. This 
included a lot more phlox, especially Rheinlander, Rijn- 
stroom, Beacon, and La Vague. I used three of each in a 
triangle to form clumps. Also, I moved several more 
clumps of that striking tower of purple, Liatris pycnostachya, 
or Kansas Gayfeather. 

May 3. One night years ago, when I was a young pro- 










The Diary of a Plain 


“I called on the phone to tell Donald, 
aged 4, that he had a new brother, drove out to a nearby nursery to buy a few things, 





“T sat in a doctor's office and nervously 
smoked my pipe. After a time, a nurse came, 
carrying something wrapped in a blanket” 


fessor of English, I served as a judge in a declamation con- 
test in the chapel, and one of the contestants gave a reading 
called “Three Bars in the Key of G,”’ which bars referred 
to a place in an oratorio where the words occur, “Unto us 
a Child is born, unto us a Son is given.” 

That very thing happened to us this day. I sat in a little 
doctor’s office at the hospital this morning and nervously 
smoked my pipe. And after a time, from the room across 
the hall, I heard a tiny wail. A few minutes, and a nurse 
came out, carrying something wrapped in a blanket on a 
pillow. 

It was David Hugh, 8 pounds and 1 ounce. I called on 
the phone to tell Donald, aged 4, that he had a new brother. 
Back to the faculty club for lunch, I did buy sundry cigars 
and pass them round. 


T’S a good world today. Warm is the air, bright the sun. 
My Iris pumila blue put forth its first bloom. The new 
Doronicum bloomed. ‘Trees and shrubs are rapidly leafing 
out. On the way back from the hospital I saw a redbud 
in bloom. Despite the excitement of the day, I found time 
this evening to dig and spade and plant a bit. 

May 4. Tonight I spaded ground and moved my new 
chrysanthemums from the sandframe where they had 
been heeled in since they came. There are nearly a 
dozen varieties. The tops are dead from the recent late 
frosts, but that will not matter, for the roots are alive 
and the plants will be all the more bushy and thrifty. 

Under the spell of warm weather, there was a deluge 
of new bloom today. Jris pumila, The Bride, a creamy 
white, came forth, as did the Phlox subulata rosea, and 
also the variety Vivid—wonderfully fine—my old- 
fashioned primroses, the little blue Jacobs-ladder, or 
Polemonium reptans. 

There was the first bloom, too, on the Daphne 
cneorum, a quaint little evergreen shrub no bigger than 
a minute. There was bloom on the flowering almonds 
under the windows, and the apple trees in my neigh- 
bor’s orchard were out in leaf. 

May 5. There was a little rain this morning. I 


é : David Hugh—8 pounds and 1 ounce” and there I saw, for the first (Continued on page 149 
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“In Wall Street I 
had had a big re- 
sponsibility, and I 
learned to handle 
it scientifically” 




































From Wall Street to Kitchen 


A Business Woman Tells How She Made Homemaking and Child Rearing a Joy 


Roger’s letter came. I had just 

returned from a meeting called to 
discuss efficiency methods and had been 
voted the best manager in the company. 
That was because my department got 
results with the least waste of effort and 
time. I walked on air. 

Then I saw my brother’s letter. I tore 
it open eagerly and glanced thru its pages. 
Things went black before me. Ruth had 
gone! Left her husband and her two 
children and “the deadly grind of domes- 
ticity” for a life more congenial to her. 

I must go to that deserted home at 
once. There was not a moment’s doubt 
in my mind about that. I could not leave 
those bereft and motherless children to 
anyone else in the world. Fortunately 
my assistants were trained to carry on 
without me, for I never returned. Roger 
protested against my “sacrifice,’”’ but he 
never really knew what it cost me. As 
far as the problems of housekeeping and 
homemaking were concerned, I 
faced them confidently enough. 
An efficiency manager in an 
organization of 5,000 surely 
should have no difficulty what- 
ever with a household of four. 

For a while I continued to 
believe that. Ruth had been a 
wretched housekeeper, but I 
thought I would soon put things 
on a smooth working basis and 
have time for the “daylight life” 
I had always wanted—the mu- 
seums, lectures, and _ public 
service that were to compensate 
for all that I was giving up. I 
held to that alluring dream until 
I could hold no longer. Leisure! 
With that endless round of cook- 
ing, cleaning, marketing, and 


| SHALL never forget the day that 
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mending, and no secretaries or assistants 
to whom work could be delegated. Serv- 
ants were not to be had in our com- 
munity, and children, I discovered, were 
by no means the lay figures we childless 
women and efficiency experts take them 
to be. 


O ADD to the general confusion, 

there were the countless interrup- 
tions of telephone calls, bill collectors, and 
delivery men, usually at the most inop- 
portune hours. 

Worst of all, I was getting to be the 
kind of woman I had once scorned—the 
nervous, always-tired woman who 
couldn’t keep herself fit. Yet I knew that 
I must keep fit if I were to get results. 

There could be no homemaking with- 
out housekeeping. It always came back 


to that, until at last I saw where the 
trouble lay—with Roger’s wife, with me, 
with thousands of others who fail. We 
do not respect our jobs enough. 


We do 

















not train for them. In Wall Street I had 
had a big responsibility and learned to 
handle it scientifically. Well, I had a 
bigger one now, and I must learn to 
handle it in the same businesslike way, 
so I determined to study the best authori- 
ties and make my head do half the work 
by planning and organizing. If business 
is a game for men, there is no reason why 
housekeeping should not be one for 
women. 

I cleared a small table in the kitchen 
and converted it into a housekeeper’s 
desk, with pads, pencils, calendar, a big 
clock, and a card index. 

Obviously, the first move was “budget 
time”’; the second, “put in order”’; and the 
third, “eliminate.” 


N A business book I had recently pub- 
lished, I had much to say about 
“order” and “routing the day’s work.” 
It amused me to think that I must begin 
by following my old preachment in this 
new field and not only route the 
day’s work but condense it, as 
business men do, into a seven- 
hour day, with some leisure. 

I listed all my duties on a pad 
and then calculated the average 
time I had been giving to each. 
Marketing alone took nearly 
eight hours a week. (At the 
office where I bought in quan- 
tity, from samples or catalogs, 
Ihad (Continued on page 1651 


“The requisitions, returned and 
receipted by the delivery man, 
served to balance the accounts” 
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Your Dream Home Brought 


Down to Earth 


What to Watch Out for. 


WAINWRIGHT EVANS 


|ET us assume the Edwin and Marian 
have definitely made up their minds 
that they want to own their home; 
that they understand the price will 
be higher by installment buying than 
if they had the ready cash and could 
pay the whole price at once; that it 
means ten, twelve, or fifteen years 
of steady monthly, semiannual, or 
annual payments which will be 
jarger than the payments they would have to make if they were 
merely renting; that this means sacrificing some other things 
in order that they may have a very vital sort of freedom in 
the end; and that it is well worth what it costs, provided it 
does not cost too much relative to their income. 

They must not count unduly on salary raises unless Edwin 
happens to have asympathetic employer who has faith in him, 
and is willing, as some bosses are, to get behind and push a 
little, on the theory that Edwin will be more valuable and 
steady married than single, and that he won’t be completely 
married, as I have said, until he owns his home. In short, 
Edwin and Marian should go into this with their eyes open. 

What Edwin and Marian are likely to do after they come to 
a decision to own their home is to go to somebody with houses 
to sell, or houses to build, and ask him. But unless they hap- 
pen to be very sure of the person they are dealing with, they 
had better watch their step and remember that such persons 
often have axes to grind. Some of them are rascals who like 
to sell people houses they can’t afford, and then deprive them 
of them when they can’t meet the payments; others like to 
build dishonest and worthless shacks that look good at first, 
but are fit only for the junk heap in five years, and can be kept 
up only with constant and costly repairs; some offer houses so 
flimsily built that they can’t be kept warm in winter; houses 
with exposed plumbing, leaky cellars, and cheaply shingled 
roofs; ugly houses; houses in neighborhoods that will deteri- 
orate and drop their property values within another ten years; 
houses in neighborhoods that promise to develop and increase 
their property values in another five years, and which never 
will. So be careful whom you consult. 

On the whole, Edwin and Marian had 
better decide to use their heads and do 
some hard thinking together before tak- 
ing anybody else into their confidence; 
and, generally speaking, the best place 
they can go for generalized and exact 
information on this rather complex sub- 
ject is books. [In an early issue sug- 
gestions will be given as to information 
of this kind. ] 

The first thing that needs to be con- 
sidered very solemnly and _ seriously, 
indeed, is one obvious question that a 
great many people overlook: How much 
can one afford to pay for a house relative 
to one’s income? Suppose Edwin and 
Marian have their choice, for example, 
between undertaking thru a building-and- 
loan-association a debt of $6,000 on a 
house that is not altogether what they 
would choose if they were twice as rich 
as they are, and a debt of $10,000 on a 
house that would come pretty close to 











The Second in 
A Series of Articles on Home Financing 


The best place to go for generalized 
and exact information is books 










Edwin and Marian had better decide to do some hard thinking 
together before taking anybody else into their confidence 


being their ideal. The difference in these debts does not lie in 
the fact that it takes longer to pay the larger debt; it lies in the 
fact that both debts must be paid in the same number of years, 
and that the monthly payment on the first will be $60, whereas 
the monthly payments on the second will be $100. That is a 
serious difference, especially when you consider that one must 
add to such payments certain heavy items, such as taxes, fire 
insurance, costs for maintenance and repairs, water rent, and 
the like. 


T IS particularly important to figure these costs out to the 
last cent, overlooking nothing. For instance, many persons 
who are used to living in apartments where they get their heat 
fail to figure the cost of heating as part of their budget—and 
that cost is net small. It may run $10 or $15 a month when 
distributed thru the year. 

Generally speaking, a family that 
spends a sixth of its income for rent may 
be justified in spending one-fourth, or 
possibly even more, for buying a home. 
The extreme limit, on small incomes at 
least, is one-third. What justifies paying 
out more a month than one would pay 
in rent is that one is really saving—a 
thing everybody should make some sacri- 
fice to do anyway. The average home 
costs about twice the annual income, but 
for a family with an income of $3,000 to 
purchase a $6,000 home without undue 
strain, they would need to be free of all 
other debt, and should have saved at 
least one-fifth of that $6,000 to be paid 
down in cash. 

The wisest thing Edwin and Marian can 
do at first, then, is to make out a com- 
plete budget which will take all necessary 
expenses and all likely emergencies into 
account, and which will allow for those 
things first. Good food and enough of it; 
suitable clothing; life insurance; possible 
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doctors’ bills; reasonable educational ad- 
vantages for the children; books, maga- 
zines, newspapers, and other things neces- 
sary for keeping- people’s minds sharply 
awake; vacations; recreations, perhaps a 
car and a radio; possibly some new furni- 
ture—count it all up, and don’t say you 
can do without this or that unless you 
really can and really intend to. 

Having figured the budget in terms that 
can really be met, and not just as a 
financial theory, there are certain other 
questions one needs to face. For instance, 
is Edwin likely to keep his job, and what 
will he probably be making during the 
next two or three years? Is he well 
established, stable, and competent, or 
has he still to find himself? Has he the 
sort of job from which he would probably 
be dropped if business fell off? If his 
earning power lessened, would there be 
anything to fall back on—the earnings 
of some other member of the family, for 
instance? Is the family living on its 
income or beyond it, or is it able to save 
something? What, in short, is the total 
which the family can afford, without 
trouble and undue strain, to pay annually 
on the purchase and the maintenance of 
a home? 


Now I am going to borrow from an 
interesting calculation made by 
Mr. Robert T. Jones of the Architects’ 
Small House Service Bureau, on “How 
to Figure the Cost of Owning a Home.” 
It shows just where Edwin and Marian 
will put their money. Mr. Jones begins 
by assuming that Edwin and Marian 
have now been married some time, that 
they have $4,000 in cash, which they have 
saved, or which Marian inherited last 
year from her rich uncle who providen- 
tially died in Australia where, of course, 
he raised sheep, and that they feel that 
they can afford a $10,000 home and 
garage, of which amount $2,500 is repre- 
sented by the value of the lot, and $7,500 
in the house. They will therefore have 
to borrow $6,000. They might get that 
money thru a building-and-loan associa- 
tion, but Mr. Jones assumes that they 
decide on a mortgage. He works it out: 


Well-built houses are always the 
best security, and the lending agen- 
cies are usually expert in appraisal 
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Go into your home-building adven- 
ture with your eyes open and your 
safety will be infinitely greater 


1. Interest: 
Interest on equity, 5 percent of 


1 eee ae oe $200 


Interest on borrowed money, 6 
percent of $6,000........... 





7” UR roan $560 


2. Taxes (varies with location): 


75 percent of $10,000 

(appraised value) ...... 7,500 
40 percent of $7,500 

(assessed valuation) ... 3,000 
$70 per $1,000 of $3,000.. 210 
OURS CRIBS. os 8 oc iss 


3. Insurance: 
Fire, 80 percent of $7,500 
for 3 years at $7.50 per 
$1,000 
M45 
wer Beer... ...... 15 
Tornado, 50 percent of 
fire insurance for 
3 years, at $4 per 
$1,000 
$12 
For 1 year......... 4 
Total insurance yearly 
4. Water rent (average 
se poet 
5. Maintenance, 11% per- 
cent average yearly 
(on both house and 
lot) 1% percent of 


6. Depreciation and ob- 
solescence (on house 


Total yearly expense............ 
Total monthly expense.......... 


210 


19 


150 


15 


It is painful to have to put down such 
figures; still, inasmuch as Marian was 
talking about not having to pay rent, 
they may be good for her soul. But wait 
a minute. It isn’t quite as bad as it 
looks. When he gets thru with it all, 
Mr. Jones relents, and admits that that 
$91 does not necessarily represent the 
amount of cold cash that Edwin and 
Marian would have to pay out each 
month. For instance, the charge for 
depreciation and obsolescence on the 
value of the house might, if they chose 
their location where values were going 
up, be completely wiped out by the ap- 
preciation in the value of the land. 

If the lot should increase in value at 
the rate of as much as 10 percent a year, 
which is normal for a city residential 
property, there would be an actual bal- 
ance on the side of appreciation, and Mr. 
Jones estimates that the net cost of the 
rent would be reduced by $150 a year. 
Of course, in practice very few house- 
holders ever actually build up a fund to 
meet depreciation and obsolescence any 
way, tho ideally it should be done. 


‘THs reasoning reduces the average 

net cost for rent to $78.60 a month, 
but Edwin and Marian won’t have to pay 
out even that much in cash. The interest 
on the $4,000 equity, for instance, would 
not have to be paid out, for what the 
item really means is that if they had 
that money invested, they would get 
$200 a year income from it which they 
are not now getting; and, of course, that 
must be charged against the house. 
However, that lops another $16.60 off 
the actual monthly payment, leaving a 
balance of $62 a month to be paid in cash 
out of Edwin’s monthly salary. In or- 
der to be businesslike, we must figure 
interest on investment, even tho it does 
not mean actual expense. 

But that makes no provision for accu- 
mulating a fund wherewith to pay out 
on the mortgage. If Marian and Edwin 
are wise, they will, in addition to figuring 
on these necessary charges, plan to put 
aside so much a month in order to accu- 
mulate funds for (Continued on page 91 


Beware of the house with leaky roof 
or exposed plumbing, or the house 
that is sure to deteriorate rapidly 
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DVENTURING plants are such 
A gracious and lovely additions to 
the garden that I hope I may be 
permitted to sing their praises loudly. 
They deserve a place, and a prominent 
one, too, in every landscape picture. 
But, alas, how often they are overlooked 
in the flurry of getting the garden 
planned, the rose garden established, 
and all the perennials one wants. It 
should be remembered that whether it is 
a light green or dark green, lacy or not, 
a vine is the loveliest sort of tapestry 
against which to weave the glory of a 
garden. 

There are so many eager climbing 
things which ache to be scrambling over 
stumps and fences and walls: so much 
beauty waiting to be released, if only 
you will release it. 

Who has not a fence, a wall, or a 
naked old tree trunk yearning modestly 
for a coat of green ivy, or perhaps a gay 
dance frock fashioned from a cypress- 
vine in apple-green and crimson? Where 
is there a wall that would not look hap- 
pier peeping thru a golden-throated trump- 
etcreeper, or a weather-mellowed fencé 
that is not the lovelier for the embrace of 
a rambling pink rose, or beneath a snow- 
fall of starry Japanese clematis? 

That gaunt old tree trunk, with its 
youth and loveliness departed long ago— 
how much more beautiful dressed in a 
gay green hopvine unless it has been 
kissed by a perfect silvery gray which is 
sometimes the heritage of ghosts of trees, 
and a friendly family of orange fungi have 
come, and stayed. 

You'll be amazed at the rapid growth 
of Virginia creeper, when it is growing 


The Vines Are Gay 


Garden Adventurers 


Nature’s Draperies Are Needed 
In the Well-appointed Garden 


MARJORIE NORRELL SULZER 


Snowy Clematis henryi 
is here trained at the side 
of a stone gateway. In 
; training clematis, a firm 
© support is necessary, as 

» the swaying of the plants 
: causes the stems to break 


and soon it will be waving gaily from 
your rooftree. Then there’s the sturdy, 
green English ivy eagerly bent on cover- 
ing your stone wall, and sweet honey- 
suckle, too, clambering over your fence 


posts. 


wert is more lovely than a pink or 

red rose rambling over a gray-stone 
house in June, or a purple Jackman 
clematis against warm cream walls, or 
trumpetcreeper, all done in orange, 
scrambling roofward on a brown house? 

Have you seen a starry white clematis 
all in a heap on an old porch roof, exud- 
ing perfume that intoxicates? Or its 
sister Clematis coccinea, who wears her 
bell-shaped coral flowers all summer, 
and the other, Clematis crispa, who is 
sweet and white and scented, or perhaps 
Madame Edouard Andre, who charms 
and lures with her large red velvet offer- 
ings, and Clematis henryi, who is creamy 
white? They are all lovely and well 
worth the planting. 

Climbing beans, all kinds, are beauti- 
ful, scrambling up a trellis, or making a 
luxuriant green wall of your chicken- 
wire fence, but the unforgettable mem- 
ber of this attractive family is the lovely 
scarlet runner. Scarlet runner it is, rac- 
ing along, stretching its beautiful green 
hands eagerly wherever it happens to 
be, always so graciously generous with 
its lovely scarlet flowers. 

If you plant the bean seeds, tuck in a 
few Heavenly Blue morning-glories, too, 
and some fine morning you'll come upon 
a picture whose sheer beauty will hold 
you breathless—deep 
red flowers and pale 
blue ones, a great 
throng of them, raising 
eager faces to the bright 
sunlight. 

Then there is the cy- 
pressvine in red and 
» (Continued on page 118 


Below: Reminiscent of 
the old South and the 
gardens of yesteryear,the 
wistaria vine is always 
desirable. The fine leaf 
sort used as a decoration 
is annual cypressvine 
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happily, and the blanket of earth around “7 
its roots is disturbed sometimes, and every 
now and then a little fertilizer tucked in. It 
will grow and spread in a way that will 
astonish and delight you, and a small 
plant will be reaching tiny, pink, explor- 
ing hands across your bedroom-window 
screens by the end of the second summer. 
By the third it will be up to your chimney, 
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To enjoy a garden most fully, we 
must be able to sit quictly and 
study the play of sun and breezes 


HERE is nothing so exquisite or 
so eagerly responsive as a rock 


garden, when winter has really 
left his last calling-card, and the warm 
south wind and the friendly, sun are ca- 
ressing things back to activity after a 
long, long sleep. 

The rock garden is the very first to 
awaken. Little green things begin to 
yawn and stretch, and sharp little shoots 
reach up toward the blue sky. In April 
the beauty of it is breathtaking, with 
snowdrops and yellow daffodils, and blue 
scillas, and purple and pink and pale 
vellow crocus strewn in and out among 
the gray rocks. 

It’s gorgeous in June, too, and in July, 
and lovely in August and September, and 
even November finds it generous with 
beauty. Even during the months when it 
is asleep, the rock garden is fascinating, 
with its quilt of evergreen boughs, its 
rocks, and the great promise it holds. 

Perhaps you would like to have a rock 
garden, but feel such joy belongs only to 
those fortunate enough to have gardeners. 
True, a complete rock garden, one that is 
over a year old, does look like a compli- 
cated affair, but it reallyis just as easy to 
make as was that perennial border you 
have along the drive, or that unusual 
formal garden you made out of your back 
lot! 

You can have a rock garden if you are 
the owner of a warm, sunny location and 
can gain possession of some large, rather 
flat stones. It can be anything from a 
large, natural rock formation or a bowlder- 
strewn field, to a little pile of rocks in a 
quiet corner of the garden. It can be very 
elaborate, or it can be beautiful in its 
simplicity. 

But no matter what kind of a rock 


My Steep Bank 
Becomes a Garden 


An Unsightly Slope, a Few 
Rocks—Behold! a Wonder 
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garden you plan—do 
make it yourself, for 
there is nothing that 
quite equals the joy of 
creation, particularly the 
creation of a rock garden. 

If you have a bank or 
slope on your home 
grounds, you are very 
lucky, because this is the 
absolutely ideal begin- 
ning of a rock garden. 

Not so long ago I 
planned a plain stone 
wall to support an ugly 
bank. Somehow, as the 
work progressed, so 
many pleasant byways 
were traversed that it 
wasn’t a wall in the end, 
but something much 
lovelier, a rock garden, a 
few steps, and a few feet 
of wall—a most satisfac- 
tory combination. 

The bank was semi- 
circular and weedstrewn 
and steep, and, therefore, 
the whole area was thoroly disturbed with 
a spading fork first,and the forest of sur- 
prised and reluctant weeds turned under. 


“THE wall was started right in the middle 

of the bank, after the loose dirt was 
cleared away. The first row of stones was 
laid on the ground, two stones wide, and 
covered with top-soil. Then came the 
next row of stones and their covering of 
soil, and so on, again and again, until the 
wall reached the level of the top of the 
bank, about 4 feet. Plenty of soil was 
filled in, for this is what is called a dry 
wall, no mortar being used to hold the 











An arched seat at the top of the slope 
commands a view of the whole garden. 
Tiny portulacas creep toward the treads 
of the steps, with borders of iris, chrys- 
anthemums, columbines, and annuals 
to keep the garden continually in bloom 


stones in place. Next came the steps. A 
perfect flight was fashioned in the bank 
from the dirt, the most advantageous lo- 
cation for exit and entry being chosen. 
Large, flat, oblong stones were used for 
the actual steps. They were chosen care- 
fully and tamped well into place upon the 
steps already cut into the bank. Enough 
space was left between the back of the 
actual tread and the beginning of the 
next upright to secrete some portulaca 
seeds, and when they came—pinks and 
yellows and whites and all the colors of 
the rainbow—the effect was gorgeous! 
The rest of the (Continued on page 72 








“The lot was a level piece of ground, and falling away 








sharply to the rear and south of the house, it disclosed 
a few wooded hills and valleys with winding roads’ 


A Home for Sunshine 


OUSES vary with the climate 

to almost as great a degree as 

vegetation does. One could 
be set down in any part of the world, and 
by looking at the homes of men, be able to 
decide the location of the place from the 
styles and types. It is not chance alone 
that gives houses in similar climes similar- 
ity of characteristics, for houses are 
fundamentally shelters of men. 

Lucky is the man who has the privilege 
of building in a land of sunshine and 
warmth. He who has lived in the North 
and knows its problems realizes how true 
this is. But the man who has always 
lived in the South seldom realizes the 
problems of his northern neighbor. We 
all know the expense to which one is put, 
and the trouble to which one must go, to 
keep our houses tight against the weath- 
er’s ever-crying winds and 
cold, so that we may keep 


MARVIN A. BOONE 


climes, the patio, found in the courtyards 
of excavated homes in Naples, Rome, and 
Granada, and all along the Mediterranean 
shores. It has come to us logically and 
sensibly with the developments of Span- 
ish architecture in the southern part of 
the United States. 

In the land of constant, brilliant sun- 
shine, we need only small windows to 
allow sufficient light to enter, and walls 
thick enough to form barriers against the 
heat, and light in color so it will not be 
absorbed. 


HE roofs are pitched just enough to 
carry away the rain. The walls are 


usually without openings toward the 
street, but open into gardens and patios 
with great windows usually shaded by 
porches or loggias. 





these unwelcome callers from 
penetrating into the snugness 
of our firesides and thwart 
the snow in its efforts to creep 
thru the tiniest cracks, under 
the doors, or between the 
shingles. 

The builder in the North, 
to combat these things and 
save fuel, sometimes feels 
that he must huddle his 
rooms together around the 
furnace so as to conserve the 
heat and make the rooms 
keep each other warm, while 
those who build in the South 
may let their houses ramble 
as far over the landscape as 
their property and pocket- 
books will allow. The south- 
ern builder has an oppor- 
tunity of building into his 
house that ancient architec- 
tural feature which has come 
down to us from all southern 
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It is a real pleasure to design a rambling 
and picturesque southern house such as 
the one we show. The lot was a level 
piece of ground with a road to the north, 
and falling away sharply some 40 feet to 
the rear and south of the house, it dis- 
closed a few wooded hills and valleys 
with winding roads along which were 
scattered other charming houses similar 
in style. In the distance one could see 
the ever-changing color of a bay with 
ships silhouetting their beauty against the 
sky as they went their way—an outlook 
of peace and loveliness to inspire poetry 
and dreams. 

To the front or north, the house looked 
out upon a hillside. Lovely, yes, but not 
to compare with the view to the south. 

The family consisted of a man and his 
wife who had gone West to retire from 
active business and to live on 
the results of their past efforts 
while still young enough to 
enjoy every phase of living. 
With them was their almost 
grown daughter. Beside the 
two bedrooms needed for the 
family, they needed a maid’s 
room and another for pos- 



































sible guests. 


HE plan shows how the 
comfort and convenience 
of this group were provided 
for in the arrangement of 
the rooms. 
Most important, of course, 
was the living-room, which 
was placed so that it opened 
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On the second floor is a bright 
room with its own bath and with 
its windows overlooking both 
the patio and the distant bay 























out on the view to the south 
and slightly to the west. Such 
a lovely distant view deserved 
an equally delightful fore- 
ground, and nothing could fill 
this need better than a garden. 

In old Spain, gardens were made in- 
timate by being surrounded by walls, 
forming patios. This opportunity oc- 
curred here, so that by placing two wings 
of the house to the south from the living- 
room, forming a U, we have our patio 
and garden complete. After we had de- 
cided upon’ this arrangement, it was only 
logical that we should make our other 
important rooms get the advantage of 
the beauty we had already created. So 
on the east of the patio we placed the 
dining-room, and on the west, the mas- 
ter’s bedroom, leaving the south open to 
the view. This left us our least important 
corner which we could develop into a hall 
and coatroom where one only passes and 
does not stay. 

Next we have the problem of the 
kitchen. Close to the dining-room it 
must be, of course. And if it can be so 
arranged, it should have east light. It 
was placed to the east of the dining-room 
with both east and south light, which is 
an ideal exposure. The cases for food and 
for cooking things are to the right of the 
sink. The case for dishes is to the left, 
while on the opposite wall are stove, a 
cabinet for cooking utensils, and a 
refrigerator. 


E MUST also have a breakfast 

nook for the maid or the family’s 
informal breakfasts, and combined with 
a pantry it serves a three-fold purpose: 
it sereens a direct view of the kitchen 
from other parts of the house, forms our 
breakfast nook and pantry, and with its 
pastel colors and dainty curtains is right 
at the end of the vista down the loggia 
and thru the dining-room, should the door 
to our combination room chance to be 
left open. 


Now, where to put the maid? Up- 
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Old Mediterranean Traditions Have Adapted 
Themselves to Modern Living Conditions 


stairs? No. She should be placed away 
from the rest of the house to have privacy, 
and close to the kitchen where her chief 
duties lie. She is lucky, for her room is in 
the northeast corner with two exposures, 
a simple bath, and an ample closet. It is 
close*to her work and to the entrance 
door, should the doorbell ring, yet she has 
privacy from the family and they from 
her. 

We have yet to provide for that ever 
increasingly popular member or members 
of the modern family, those mechanical 
ones which answer “‘yes’’ whenever we ask 
them to take us, the family cars. The 
automobile has become so much an 
essential part of the modern American 
menage that it is only fair and proper 
that it should be under the same roof 
that shelters us and receive protection 
adequate to its importance. So, con- 
nected to the house and beyond the din- 
ing-room and kitchen, we place a two-car 
garage with lowered ridge line, building 
our composition to the ground, with its 
west wall helping to form the garage on 
one side,and on the other, a wall against 
which flowers may grow. 


“THE needs of all the permanent resi- 

dents of the house have been pro- 
vided for: master, mistress, daughter, 
maid, and the family automobiles. The 
transient occupants need their allotted 
space also, and then our house in its 
essentials will be planned. 

It is quite all right to ask our guests 
to make themselves at home, but they, 
as well as we, sometimes feel too much at 
home in chance meetings in the corridors 
en deshabille or listening for the over- 
worked bathroom door to open so that 
their turn may fit in the chance schedule. 
The guests also appreciate privacy after 
the goodnights are said and they retire 
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for the night. We have flat- 
tered them by the addition of 
asecond floor almost wholly for 
their use. A stairway leads 
to it, and above the dining- 
room is a large, bright room with its own 
bath and with its windows overlooking 
both the patio and the distant bay. 

I have tried to describe the general 
arrangement of the plan and give in out- 
line the location for the placing of each 
major portion. We have glanced over 
the relationship of the rooms. Now let 
us more clearly analyze them as indi- 
vidual rooms and not as mere component 
units of a plan. 


WE SHALL take them again in the or- 
der of their importance and step 
from the hall to the living-room, thru a 
wide, low, circular arch of clean, cool, 
gray plaster like the walls of the hall in 
which we find ourselves. Directly before 
us is the spacious welcoming hearth of a 
fireplace with hooded head worked out ir 
Spanish tiles. Its conical shape draw. “ 
our eyes upward as its form fades into 
the wall, and we see that we are in a room 
a story and a half in height, with the 
dark-stained wood of the roof forming 
the ceiling and carried on purlins which 
in turn are supported by simple, heavy 
trusses with just the suggestion of color 
and design worked into their members in 
the manner so charming in early Spanish 
and Italian houses. As we stand in the 
doorway, we look to the left. Three cir- 
cular arch doorways, almost entirely of 
glass, frame pictures of the patio garden 
beyond. To our right is the narrow- 
windowed bay, such as we find looking 
out into the streets of Seville, with a 
curve of a grand piano just coming into 
it. As we step into the room and turn 
about, we find bookcases flanking the 
entrance arches, just shelves placed in 
plaster recesses. Above the entrance 
door and opening into the writing-room 
above is a balcony with a wrought-iron 
railing, hammered (Continued on page 153 


“The plan shows how the comfort and convenience of this 
group were provided for in the arrangement of the rooms.” 
Below: A view of the south side of house, showing loggia 













y T MUST have been either a humorist 
or a philosopher—perhaps a com- 
bination of both—who initiated the 

friendship-garden idea. I am sure they 
must have flourished in the sixteenth 
century, and that poor young Ophelia 
plucked her pathetic little funeral flowers 


from just such a quaint spot. In those 
days of good Queen Bess, when every 
sighing swain must needs be letter perfect 
in the floral language in order to woo his 
lady fair, a friendship garden full of 
seasonable blossoms was little short of 
a necessity. Of course, these gardens 
were laid out on a larger scale, since the 
peacocks needed room to spread their 
decorative tails and the fountains re- 
quired space to throw a jeweled spray, 
but their modus operandi was the same 
as today. 

My own garden is a source of perpetual 
joy because within it, my friends old 
and new, have so naively (and uncon- 
sciously) expressed themselves and their 
personalities by their contributions. 

I inherited my garden; in other words, 
my great-great-grandparents were re- 
sponsible. It was they who planted the 
thrifty box hedge, which quite surrounds 
the forty-foot square of grass, and which 
I now claim as my very own precincts. 
They were the original contributors, you 
see, and the growth of the thick hedge, 
which so effectually shuts out the rest of 
the woriu, speaks well for the fore- 
thought of my ancestors with the long 
curls and tailed coats. If they had not 
been sturdy and strong of fibre them- 
selves, I am sure they would not have 
set out such a hedge for the pleasure of 
their twentieth-century grandchild. 

As years passed, some later forefather 
added four Judastrees with lovely, purple 
blossoms—too beautiful for their evil 
name—one precisely in each corner of 
the green square. After that, the inclo- 
sure for many years was left to the 
pleasure of the birds and the play of the 





four winds. It was always an enchanted 
spot for me, so full of that aloofness and 
quiet which my soul always has loved. 

Finally, I began the collecting habit; 
bushes and perennials were added, until 
now, from spring till late autumn, prac- 
tically seven months in the year, my 
friendship garden blooms and flourishes. 

Especially do I love my purple phlox, 
planted in a long narrow bed, all by itself, 
by Aunt Mercy. She was a frail little 
lavender lady, and when August comes 
and her flowers are in full bloom, I seem 
to see her in every fragrant purple cluster 
—an old-fashioned body, wearing a 
lavender shawl and lace cap with ribbons 
of the same delicate hue. 


HE bachelor-buttons flourish and 

multiply each year. With them, 
also, flourished a love story, and the 
identical bachelor who presented them 
to me is now a perfectly good husband, 
who still likes to wear a bouttonniere of 
his college posy on Yale-Harvard race 
days, plucked from his own plant in my 
(that is, our) garden! 

About the same time the bachelor- 
buttons were planted, another one, also 
bringing floral offerings—one whom we 
shall call John—gave me two thrifty Jack 
rose bushes, one to be his, and one mine, 
expressing the hope that they might 
eventually join forces and become one 
great bush. But truth is stranger than 
fiction, and tho John’s bush puts out 
gorgeous roses every year, mine, turned 
coy, quite refuses to bloom at all, pre- 
ferring to lean in 
more than friendly 
fashion toward the 
bachelor-buttons! 

A spinster friend, 
who specializes as a 
teacher of Greek 
and Latin, makes 
her presence felt 
every spring, when 
her white tulips lift 
up their chaste 
heads. Nothing gar- 
ish—no red or yel- 
low blossoms—just 
plain, unadulterated 
white, represent the 
wise Minerva, my 
scholastic friend. 


Roots and Tendrils of Flowers and 
Of Friends Are Closely Interwoven 


MAZIE V. CARUTHERS 
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There is a circular 
plot of waxen lilies, 
planted by one whose 
hands have been 
tending flowers in Paradise these many 
years, for I know that such must be her 
alloted task in the heavenly gardens, or 
she could not be happy. 

Nearby, in late March (if the weather 
be fine, or, anyway, in April) an ever- 
increasing clump of fairylike narcissus 
flourishes, the gift of one who went over- 
seas to help keep the lilies of France wav- 
ing. When the news came that his brave 
young soul had “‘gone west,’ I went out to 
my garden for its never-failing comfort 
and found one narcissus in bloom; ii 
was as if my boy’s own self had spoken 
to me. Since then, every spring I wait 
with joy and confidence for these tiny 
bulbs to push their green tips thru the 
bare earth. They reinforce my faith, and 
when they come to full flower, I, too, can 
say with the children in “The Blue Bird,”’ 
as they watched the gloomy graves trans- 
formed at midnight into beautiful gar- 
dens, ‘““There are no dead!” 

A buxom New England Martha-by- 
the-day is responsible fora spot of Johnny- 
jump-ups, whose jolly little faces carry 
out in kindly caricature her own honest, 
pug-nosed countenance, with its round 
eyes. The resemblance always delights 
my omnipresent “funny-bone.”’ 











Y LOVE-IN-A-MIST, so sweet and 

shadowy, carries the tale of a 
tragedy, the story of a woman to whom 
fate was not kind, 
and of whom Eros 
made sport, until 
her poor brain, 
which is always be- 
fogged now, still 
fancies she is going 
to be a bride. One 
day, with her at- 
(Continued on p. 155 


aunt Mercy, a frail 
little lady m laven- 
der shawl and lace 
cap, planted my 
bed of purple phlox 
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The low, rambling 
clubhouse could eas- 
ily be the envy of 
women’s clubs in 
many larger cities 















A Garden-minded California Town 


The Corona Women’s Improvement Club Is Interested in 
Outdoor Living-Rooms and a Community Theater 


MAYBEL SHERMAN 





in which to entertain their friends. 





OR seven years the little 
Hew of Corona, California, 

has had a garden section in 
connection with its Women’s Im- 
provement Club, and when the Cali- 
fornia Federation of Women’s Clubs 
decided it was the proper thing for 
all clubs to have garden sections, 
the Corona club thought it would 
be a friendly thing to let its sister 
members of the county know what 
it had accomplished during the 
years of its existence. 

So it decided to invite the clubs of 
the county to be its guest on a cer- 
tain day, and after a session at the 
clubhouse, explaining its aims, the 
visitors were taken on a tour of the 
“outdoor living-room,”’ which had 
been the intensive subject both in 
theory and practice during the past 
year. 

Believing that, especially when 
the homes were small, the living- 
room should be extended to the out- 





































And of course, baby must have a 
place to take his nap, have his sand- 
pile, his swing, or his play pen, 
where he could watch the birds and 
butterflies, and see and smell the 
bright flowers. Then there is the 
aviary, as well as the wading or fish 
pond, all of which must be taken 
into consideration. 


HIS has been the aim of the 

club: to establish livable, serv- 
iceable, enjoyable gardens in the 
homes of its members. 

When the visiting clubs arrived, 
each guest was handed a schedule 
which gave the names of garden 
owners and listed the points which 
were to be noted in each particular 
garden. A car- 
avan was 
formed. Each 
car had one or 
more guests. 

















of-doors, that every member of the 
family should be included in the 
plan for enjoyment, and that each should 
have an opportunity to follow his hobby 
or his ingenious bent, the club, under the 
chairmanship of Miss Alice Williams, be- 
gan to experiment with the idea among 
its members. Necessarily, each garden 
would be different, as it should be depart- 
mentalized, so to speak, according to the 
size and the tastes of the family. 

But it was conceded that there should 
be a special section where the mother and 
father should have a place of their own. 
Preferably, it should be a small grassy 
place, perhaps at the side of the house, 
with a lattice or hedge to shield it from 
the street, and an arbor or shrubbery to 
make a place where the mother could en- 
tertain her friends, or the manof the house 
could sit in his slippers and read and 
smoke. 

The children must have a place, not 
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Simple and distinctive, the out- 
door assembly room is planted 
upon a lot adjoining clubhouse 


One corner of Dr. Shank’s gar- 
den gives place for the boys’ 
own picnic table and fireplace 


merely to plant a garden, or to turn into 
an untidy playground, but a place to con- 
vert into a Land of Heart’s Desire. The 
boys might like to put up the tent and 
use camping equipment in their own yard. 
They might like to build a treehouse, or 
an open fireplace. The girls might like a 
playhouse, a hammock, or a little theater 


The tour of 
the gardens 
had begun, 
but only one 
of the gardens 
can here be 
described. 

The garden 
of Dr. and 
Mrs. C. E. 
Shank was 
listed asa 
“succession of 
gardens,’ and 
was note- 
worthy, especially for the expression in it 
of family hobbies. 

The guest followed a walk that led 
under a tall orange tree. The tree leans 
gracefully to meet a lavender lantana, 
and together they form a natural archway. 

A single arbor with a little swinging 
gate opensinto the (Continued on page 121 
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FRANCES PARKINSON KEYES 
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“Thru air sweet with honey- 
suckles we go to the little house of 
white brick with green shingles” 


NE of the best friends that I 
() had as a child was Daniel 

Boone. Daniel Boone, who 
was always gentle, always patient, 
always kind, always at my service. 
Many of the happiest hours of my 
life I owe to him. 

But Daniel Boone, let me hasten to 
state, was not the great pioneer about 
whom we studied in school and whom 
we impersonated in play: he was a 
horse—a gigantic bay horse sent from 
Kentucky to the University of Vir- 
ginia for my father to ride; and, in 
the pleasant leisurely fashion 
of those days, my father used 
to put me, before I was 2 years 
old, in front of him on Daniel 
Boone’s back and take me with 
him as he rode about. Then, 
when my father died, and I 
went with my mother to the eld home of her 
paternal grandfather in Vermont, Daniel 
Boone went with us; and, having learned as 
a baby to cling to his forelock, I learned, as 
a very little girl, to ride him alone, with or 
without a saddle; to care for him myself; to 
make him my companion during long hours 
spent wandering over the foothills of the 
Green Mountains. The other children of the 
neighborhood learned to ride him, too, and as 
he grew older and heavier, it was always the 
youngest child of all that was entrusted to 
him. When at last he left us and went to the ee FS 
paradise for all faithful horses—which I hope ee eee 
is a very beautiful paradise indeed—there brant 






Homes of Outstanding American Women 


Elizabeth Daingerfield Entered a Field Little Known to Women 
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Elisabeth Daingerfield has been 
a homemaker, and a lover of 
flowers no less than of fields 


carried on his safe, broad back. So, 
for many years, thru many adven- 
tures, I hoped, because of Daniel 
Boone, that my wanderings might 
sometime take me to the state from 
which he had come, that I might see 
the famous bluegrass region of which 
he was the product and visit one of 
the world-famous estates on which 
Kentucky thorobreds are raised. 


ND finally my dream came true, 
as dreams have a way of doing, 
if one has the patience and the stead- 
fastness to wait for their fulfillment. 
And the realization was even better 
than the dream, for Miss Elizabeth 
Daingerfield, whom I went to see, is 
not only pre-eminent in her 
chosen field of industry—the 
raising of thorobred horses— 
but she is, as an individual, 
one of the finest women whom 
it has ever been my privilege 
to meet. 

Her story is an interesting 
one: Her family originally 
lived in Virginia, and her 
father, Colonel Daingerfield, 
was a member of General 
Lee’s staff during the Civil 
war. At the close of that con- 
flict, his financial circum- 
stances, like those of all 
Southerners faithful to the 
Confederacy, being material- 


was grief which could not be assuaged in the Man o’ War, the most famous horse in the world, ly reduced, Colonel Dainger- 
heart of every youngster whom he had ever has been entrusted to Miss Daingerfield’s keeping _ field went to Kentucky, where 
































he entered a partnership in the horse- 
raising industry with his wife’s brother, 
Mr. Keene, who was a man of wealth. The 
two families established their residence 
together at a beautiful country estate 
named Castleton, situated not far from 
Lexington. 


ND here Elizabeth Daingerfield, with 
her brothers and sisters and cousins, 

had the happiest kind of a childhood and 
youth. But when the two brothers-in-law 
died, within a few months of each other, 
their children were faced with the same 
problem that had forced Colonel Dainger- 









A charming and practical office, 
divided into two rooms, in each of 
_ which is a large desk that has been 
\ fashioned from an old square piano 


« One of the bedrooms in the home 
} Miss Daingerfield shares with her 
/ x sisters. Haylands indeed has all th. 
y f atmosphere of anold Kentucky hom: 








field to leave his native state. Castleton, 
with its fine manor house, it long rose- 
bordered driveway, its tree-studded mead-  ?"0Toonarns sy snavuer 
ows, would have to be sold. And then what? Elizabeth Dainger- 
field answered this question for herself as few women have 
answered it before or since. All her life she had loved horses 
with that overpowering and understanding affection which 
brings wisdom and skill in its wake. Her knowledge was partly 
hereditary and partly born of the experience which her father 
had shared with her since her babyhood. Why should she not 
make horse raising her own lifework? Why should she not 
move to a smaller house in that same vicinity and still have a 
home of her own in the bluegrass region? There was, she 
argued, no reason why she should not and every reason why 
she should. 

The results of her decision have shown that it was a wise one. 
She has not only met with most satisfactory results in raising 
her own horses, but Man o’ War, the property of Mr. Riddle of 
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In Miss Daingerfield’s room, the bookcases extend 
to the ceiling, and the floor is covered with linoleum, 
so that her beloved dogs may come and go at will 
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Philadelphia, and the most famous horse in the world, and 
others famous, have been entrusted to her by their owners for 
supervision and management. As a manager of thorobreds, no 
less than as an owner, she has proven herself tremendously suc- 
cessful. While thruout all the years given over to this exacting 
industry, she has been a homemaker as well, a lover of flowers 
no less than of fields, and a dispenser of that spontaneous hospi- 
tality, which, tho offered in the simple little houses at Faraway 
Farms and Haylands instead of at stately Castleton, is still 
marked with that cordiality which is one of the most precious 
heritages of the South. 


T WAS very early in the morning when I reached Lexington, 
after a night journey from Washington. But I had scarcely 
finished my coffee—the best coffee, I may say in passing, that 
has ever been offered me at any hotel, anywhere in the 
world—than the telephone in my room rang, and I was 
told that Miss Elizabeth Daingerfield was waiting to 
see me. A moment later, she was welcoming me to 
Kentucky, and as she spoke, in that sweet slightly 
husky southern voice which is so irresistibly attractive, 
I was brought to instant recognition of the caliber of 
the woman who stood before me plainly clothed in a 
dark, serviceable dress and a dark, serviceable hat. I 
knew that I was in the presence of a very great lady: 
this was evident in every line of her strong and splendid 
figure, every turn of her noble head, every feature of 
her candid face, with its kind, wise eyes, clear color, and 
finely molded nose and mouth. Instinctively, there 
flashed thru my mind the original meaning of the word 
lady. It was, “a giver of bread”; and tho this has 
come to mean not only a dispenser of physical suste- 
nance, but of mental and spiritual food as well, it 
always has meant and always will mean, primarily that, 
and not the possessor of riches, or prestige, or power, or 
any other material thing. (Continued on page 141 








Louise de Valliere 
is a luminous cherry 
rose, with a blue 










base, starred white. 
it ts known as a 
Darwin because the 
self-colored rose 
tulips are placed in 
this group when the 
blooms are egg 














shaped and have a 
dark-colored base 





Puzzling Over the Tulip Groups 


OR the man who orders tulips 

without having a definite knowl- 

edge of the kinds, I want to lead 
you thru the maze of tulip sorts. The 
salesman in a seedstore and the packer 
in a nursery want to satisfy you. Catalogs 
are written for your benefit. Single 
Early, Darwin, Rembrandt, Breeder, 
3ybloemen, Bizarre, Mendel, Cottage, 
and many other names are placed in the 
catalog for your help, not for confusion. 
You can clarify your bafflement if you 
will note the tulips as they come into 
bloom. 

Mr. Average Buyer should be able to 
know what he wants when he buys “a 
dozen red tulips.’”’ My discussion may 
seem a little technical, but follow, and 
you will find that tulips may have a new 
meaning to you. 

I shall divide all tulips into two groups: 
the early, or April, and the late, or May 
flowering. The true earliest tulips, known 
as Duc von Thol, are seldom grown, 
because they are small-flowered and low- 
growing ones. 

It is well to keep in mind that the 
geographical location, general climatic 
condition from year to year, the time and 





Classifications Will Aid Us in 
Enjoying the Many Varieties 
A. B. CALKINS 


depth of planting, and the exposure of 
the planting, are all factors determining 
the blooming time. Planted under ap- 
proximately the same conditions and 
at the same time, Early Tulips planted in 
Kansas City bloom two weeks earlier 
than in Chicago, but ten days later than 
in Tulsa, Oklahoma. Two plantings 
made in Kansas City, one with a shel- 
tered southern exposure and one in an 
exposed northwestern bed, bloomed at 
eight-day intervals. 


EEPING such conditions in mind, it 

is safe to say that there is approx- 

imately twenty to thirty days between 

the blooming of the two groups: the Early 
and the Late. 

Early tulips are least confusing of all, 
because they have only one subdivision, 
that of Single and Double. The Singles 
are not uniform in bloom. Some are 
globe shaped, some egg shaped, and some 
with elongated and pointed petals. Some 
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are sweet scented, and some are not. 

Some have smooth stems, but many are 

hairy. Some have dark-green foliage, 

others gray-blue. The most outstand- 

ing characteristics that they have, 
whereby the novice can say, “Behold the 
Single Early,” are three in number: 
First, the earliness of blooming. On the 
heels of the crocus and squills, and almost 
side by side with the daffodils and 
hyacinths, before the trees and shrubs 
have made any decided efforts to prove 
their powers, and while the spring nights 
are still loaded with frost, the Single 
Earlies will march into their places in the 
beds and borders and proclaim them- 
selves. Second, the shortness of stem. 
While a few of their numbers will tower 
to a height of 16 inches, the class as a 
whole will average about 1 foot. Third, 
the size of the blooms. With a few excep- 
tions they all have small blooms. As a 
general rule, the shorter the stem the 
smaller the blossom. 


[)OUBLE EARLY tulips are never 
misplaced. Blooming as they do 
with the Single Earlies, with their even 
shorter stems, and (Continued on page 96 
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Billowing from the 
window, such plants 
add cheer to our 
homes; they peep 
into our windows 
and almost bring 
the garden indoors 












Designing the Gay Plant-Box 


Adding a Touch of Color to the Window or Porch 


WINDOW box or porch box 
A can add great beauty to 

the home. It is the de- 
sign, the arrangement of the choice 
plants, that makes the success of a 
flower box. There are cértain 
definite rules of procedure that 
should be followed. This applies 
not only to the plants to be used, 
but also to the soil, fertility, the 
drainage, and the kind of wood best 
suited to make the box. More than 
this, the location of the box, be it 
in the sun or in the shade, will 
influence the plants to be used. 

First let us lay down a few 
fundamental rules in designing the 
box or, rather, in arranging the 
plants. All tall-growing plants should 
be planted at the back of the box and 
toward the center. Plants with dark 
foliage or flowers are best placed to- 
ward the center, and those with light- 
er-colored foliage or flowers should be 
in the front and toward the ends. 
Vines should be toward the front. 
The dark-foliage vines should be in 
the center and the lighter foliage at 
the ends. 

Naturally, the actual plants to be 
used will depend on the type of box 
desired. Here are some suggestions 
for plants that have been found to be 
excellent in the making of plant boxes. 
The plants are divided into flowering 
and foliage types. The nature of 
growth, the color of the flowers, or 
foliage, and the proper position in the 
box is given. The terms used in this 
last item are “center,’’ meaning the 
tall plants in the center of the box; 
“front,’’ meaning that these plants are 
best suited for the front of the box; 


C. T. GREGORY and E. R. HONEYWELL 























A Picturesque Plant-Box 


. Boston Fern 
. Coleus Brilliancy 
Coleus 
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BOX 1 


Geranium 
Wandering-jew 
pemiene Ae 

Pp! r jparagus 
Petunia Rosy Morn 


BOX 2 
Flowering Porch-Box 
Screwpine 
Fuchsia 
Pink Lantana 
Nasturtium 
Vinca or Periwinkle 
Coleus Brilliancy 
Lobelia 
Ageratum 
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BOX 3 

Flower and Foliage Box 

. Coleus Brilliancy 

| aan 

. Sprenger Asparagus 
Vinca or Periwinkle 

Everflowering Begonia 


leus 
. English Ivy 


BOX 4 


A Small Window-Box 


. Geranium 

. Everflowering nia 
. Coleus Trailing ee 
. Petunia Balcony 


5 msg or Dracaena 
. Petunia Rosy Morn 


and “filler,”’ including those plants 
that may be used in the central part 
of the box. Remember, however, 
that these suggestions are always 
subject to the fundamental prin- 
ciples laid down in the beginning. 
Flowering plants. Flowering- 
maple (Abutilon hybridum), having 
pink or yellow flowers, and geranium 
(Pelargonium zonale), with white, 
pink, or red flowers, are two plants 
with an upright growth suitable for 
planting in the center. Begonias 
(Begonia semperflorens), with white, 
pink, or red flowers; ladies-eardrop 
(Fuchsia speciosa), with pink flow- 
ers;and Madagascar periwinkle (Vinca 
rosea), having pink or white flowers, 
are upright plants suitable as fillers. 
English daisy (Bellis perennis) is a 
pink-flowered double daisy suitable 
for planting in the front. 


"THE trailing types of plants suit- 

able for planting in the front part 
of the box are sweet alyssum (Alyssum 
maritinum), having white flowers; 
trailing lobelia (Lobelia erinus), with 
blue flowers; forget-me-not (M yosotis), 
with blue flowers, and pansy (Viola 
tricolor). The creeping forms to be 
used as fillers are flossflower (Ageratum 
houstonianum), with blue flowers; 
candytuft (Iberis amara), having flow- 
ers of various colors; lantana (Lantana 
camara), with yellow, orange, and pink 
flowers; petunias and nasturtiums. 
Most of these flowers are both shade 
and sun tolerant. The exceptions are 
sweet alyssum, begonia, fuchsia, lo- 
belia, forget-me-not, and pansy that 
are better suited to boxes in partially 
shaded (Continued on page 98 
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Sincere romanticism, in which 
beauty comes from the direct 
expression of plan and texture 
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Is There an American Architecture? 


magazine, I traced the de- 
velopment of American 
architecture from that of the 
early Greek and Roman civiliza- 
tions thru the various ramifica- 


] N THE February issue of the 


tions and developments up to and thru the influence which 
creates the Colonial, which rises and declines into the Greek 
Revival and ends in the mid-Victorian. 

Even while the horrors of the mid-Victorian Age were being 
constructed, a new light was breaking. Architects with greater 


taste, trained in France and in 
the architectural schools which 
were fast developing in this 
country, were making their in- 
fluence felt as they constructed 
buildings of real worth. They 
were students first and design- 
ers afterward. Different men 
studied with great thoroness 
all the monuments of the 
great periods of architecture: 
some, the classic models of 
Rome and Greece; some, the 
Italian Renaissance; others, 
the Romanesque and Gothic. 
In using these old buildings 
as a basis for their designs, 
they literally made them over 
and fitted them for modern 
needs, but with the sympathy 
and understanding which make 
their works still stand out as 


The Romantic and Classic Types Go Side 


By Side With the Deliberately Different 
LELAND A. McBROOM 


Fa os +8 REUTER ea 
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splendid architectural examples. 
They perhaps went too far in 
this direction, taking at times 
whole compositions from the an- 
tique to fill a modern need. A 
Roman bath becomes a plausible 


railroad station, and an Italian palace, a library. They did, how- 
ever, lead architecture back to the line of its true development, 
for the intelligent study of that which has gone before must 
form the basis for the creation of new work if that work is to 
have lasting value. An author should know his Homer, Horace, 


Dante, and Shakespeare; but 
no man whose work is worth 
the time it takes to read it, 
will ever deliberately decide to 
write in the manner of Shakes- 
peare, nor will he make any 
effort to create an Elizabethan 
masterpiece. If this is true of 
literature, it is even more true 
of architecture, which, of all 
the arts, is the most closely 
related to the period in which 
it is created. 

It is the understanding of 


A beautiful home, both classic 
and modern, with a directness and 


simplicity derived from France 


Better Homes and Garvens, May, 1929 
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A satisfactory adaptation of the Georgian 
style to the more complicated modern plan 


¢ 


the vital forces which impels the creation of any work of art, 
not blind imitation, that will enable the modern creator to 
project into the work of the future all the greatness of past 
traditions intelligently adapted to ever-increasing demands of 
a complex civilization. 

Any design may be largely taken from some older work, it 
is true, but it takes a very great artist to make it a convincing 
and living thing. Lesser men, not understanding that we can 
no more revive Tudor architecture or the architecture of Louis 
XV than we can put life back into the body whose heart- 
beats have ceased, thought that copying was the key to great 
architectural design. It was this lack of understanding which 
has spotted the streets of our cities with a curious hodge-podge 
of architectural forms and details, called by the name of every 
period in any civilization which has had even a faint connection 
with the history of architectural development. 

Most architects are becoming more and more conscious that 
theirs, if any, is a living art. A 
building is created, lives out 
its span of usefulness, and is 
wrecked. In its place rises the 
modern building which meets 
the more complicated require- 
ments of the modern era. Fifty 
years ago the business sections 
of our larger cities were sur- 
rounded by rows of houses on 
narrow city lots—the brown- 
stone fronts. The few that 
have escaped annihilation are 
now shops or lodging-houses. 
Those, among their former oc- 
cupants, who have become 
modern urbanites, dwell in the 
im personal atmosphere of great 
apartment buildings. 

The rapidity and comfort of 
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Beauty derived from informal mass of wall 
and roof, as well as texture of stonework 


modern transportation permits the rest of the great city to 
become suburban, and to enjoy, at least in their leisure hours, 
the pleasure of their own homes and gardens. 

Thus the problem of the detached and individual house 
becomes an increasingly important problem for both the 
architect and the home owner. Of the myriad of homes built 
in America today, only a very small number can give us any ~ 
idea of the trend which residence architecture has taken. 


ROBABLY only one building in a thousand, or even in 

many thousands, shows anything more creative than the 
more or less blind copying of old work or that of the greater 
contemporary architects. When we do find homes which show 
the fire of real creative effort, they can usually be put into one 
of three classifications: the Romantic, the Classic, and the 
Deliberately Different. These types are differentiated by the 
ideas back of them rather than by their characteristics. The 
creator of the better Romantic 
type of home usually achieves 
a more or less picturesque ef- 
fect. His interest is not in 
absolute balance of one part 
by another, such as we see in 
Colonial or Classic work, but 
when the picturesque is well 
done, he is interested in a liv- 
able arrangement of plan to 
suit the needs of living. This 
he roofs in a simple, direct 
fashion (Continued on page 145 


A modern American home 
which recalls the smaller 
house of Normandy 












( "t EMISTRY enters 

the home, most often 

unidentified. The 
home builder usually is not 
conscious of the relationship 
between modern facilities 
and the contributions of the 
chemical laboratory. When 
the chemist views the home, 
he could discuss the contri- 


A Chemist Looks at a 





Dr. Harrison Estell Howe, 
editor of Industrial and 
Engineering Chemistry 


purpose, is employed. Obvi- 
ously, it is far better to work 
a little harder with a soft 
abrasive than tc mar the 
appearance of cutlery or 
utensils with deep scratches 
from abrasives too hard for 
the purpose. 

Jewelers often use a nitro- 
cellulose lacquer to protect 





butions of his science to 
every house, every room in 
the house, and every phase 
of homemaking. We have 
space here to consider only 
two topics—the care of met- 
als, and some of the chemi- 
cal aspects of textiles. 

We shall pass over the 
metals used in house build- §& 
ing, lighting fixtures, orna- 
mental trim, and the like, 
and proceed directly to the 
kitchen, where cutlery and 
utensils are important as 
household tools. Here we 
find aluminum, iron, zine, 
tin, copper, and silver, and 
the most annoying problem 
_ is to keep them clean and 


— 
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their wares from the sul- 





HERE is scarcely a household task that is not 
intimately related to chemistry. Such ordinary 
operations as washing clothes in soap suds, can- 
ning fruit, and making bread are really laboratory 
operations. 

Removing stains from cloth or tarnish from metal, 
or the prevention of rust, will be an easy task if you 
but understand the chemical natures of the sub- 
stances with which you have to deal. 

Harrison Estell Howe is well equipped to handle 
this subject. He has collaborated in the writing of a 
book on the same general topic; is sole author of 
several other chemistry textbooks ; was a commercial 
chemist for 17 years; served as Lieutenant-Colonel 
in the chemistry service in the World war ; served as 
chairman of the National Research Council from 
1919 until 1921; holds degrees from three universi- 
ties ; and since 1921 has been editor of Industrial and 
Engineering Chemistry, the official organ of the 
American Chemical Society.—EDI/TOR. 


phides of the air, which 
cause tarnish, but such lac- 
quers are out of the ques- 
tion for silver in daily use. 
They cannot be expected to 
stand the abrasion to which 
they are subjected in the 
usual cleaning operations. 
Fortunately, silver does not 
undergo oxidization in the 
air, but it suffers directly 
and quickly from sulphides, 
which cause the surface to 
darken. Some foods, such as 
eggs, contain sulphur in 
quantity sufficient to dark- 
en silver. 


YEN washing fails to 














serviceable with the least 
detriment to the metals 
themselves. Grease and 
other organic materials are 


clean silver sufficiently, 
polishing must be employed, 
and most polishes contain a 
mild abrasive, such as whit- 


relatively easy to remove; He Discloses Simple Chemical Facts That Enable ing suspended in ammonia 
if ordinary washing methods The Homemaker to Make the Everyday Tasks Easier water and alcohol, both of 


are unsatisfactory, one can 

always employ one of the 

numerous solvents for 

grease, such as gasoline, tak- 

ing care to avoid spark and flame, or car- 
bon tetrachloride, which is noninflam- 
mable. 

Tarnish is more troublesome. It usually 
consists of an oxide or sulphide of the 
metal, altho the exact composition is de- 
pendent upon the metal and the material 
with which it has been used. Acids and 
alkalies which will remove grease, will 
frequently remove tarnish as well, but 
whether they should be used in a given 
instance depends upon the metal. While 
abrasive materials are generally efficient, 
here the relative hardness between the 
metal and the abrasive must be taken into 
consideration. Steel wool is one of the 
most satisfactory abrasives for use in the 
kitchen. Emery, being exceedingly hard, 
is used properly only with the harder 
metals, such as iron and steel, and should 
never come in contact with silver, for ex- 





HARRISON ESTELL HOWE 


ample. Calcium carbonate or chalk may 
be used to advantage, for, as prepared, 
most of the hard, gritty material has been 
removed. 


JrELDSPAR finds its place in some of 

the well-known cleaning materials, 
where it acts as a mild abrasive and yet is 
so soft that it will not scratch the metal. 
Tripoli is a decomposed limestone or cal- 
cium carbonate, but it is not suitable for 
the type of work for which whiting can 
be safely applied. Fuller’s earth, which 
will absorb greases and at the same time 
polish a surface, is often employed, and 
infusorial earth, which is composed of the 
skeletons of countless diatoms, also finds 
its way into scouring soaps and powders. 
For the most delicate scouring or polish- 
ing operations, jewelers’ rouge, which is 
an oxide of iron especially prepared for the 
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which aid in removing the 

grease. Of recent years, va- 

rious devices have been 

offered for cleaning silver, 
such as the pan with aluminum grid, where 
electrolytic principles are involved. Silver 
in contact with aluminum and in the pres- 
ence of a warm solution of baking soda 
and salt is cleaned by the simple process of 
the electrolytic removal of some of the 
silver and the deposition of the tarnish on 
the grid or on the aluminum pan, in case 
an ordinary flat-bottomed pan is used, as 
can be done. The reaction involved is 
very complex, and the process is easy, but 
a slight loss of silver is involved. 

One of the most common household 
metals is aluminum, usually in the form of 
an alloy with some other metals, for pure 
aluminum is not sufficiently rigid to stand 
the wear and tear of the kitchen and is 
easily bent and dented. Aluminum is not 
easily scratched, so that mild abrasives 
can be used on it. 

Iron formerly (Continued on page 108 
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Centers for Home Comfort 


Three Chair-and-Table Groupings Showing 
Old Furniture Styles in Modern Company 


CHRISTINE HOLBROOK 


ATHER interesting are these three 
table groupings that we show. 
Two are distinctly in the modern 
manner, and one shows the best of the 


older furniture in a similar grouping. 

In the top picture, the large, com- 
fortable, easy chair is covered with 
material that is now well known as the 
Rodier fabric. The tones used in this 
chair are soft tans and browns. For 
economy of space in a small room, this 
chair is of great help. The deep cush- 
ion in the seat, which appears to be 
loose, is fastened to the chair just at 
the front edge and can be lifted up and 
brought forward and stretched on the 
floor so as to form a chaise lounge. The 
cushion has been so designed that it is 
the same depth as the chair seat. The 
new-shaped table beside this chair is of 
wood, the framework finished in silver, 
and the shelves are of black lacquer. 
The lamp is of polished brass with the 
shade in tones of tan and gold. 

Tho in very modern company, the 
sturdy little oak table, after the English 
manner, fits very well into its sur- 
roundings. Suited to the table is the 
well-chosen pewter lamp and porringer. 
A grouping of such a table and such a 
chair goes well in a room paneled with 
oak and hung with curtains whose de- 
sign worked in crewel follows the old 
Jacobean coloring. 

In the photograph at the bottom of 
the page, the chair is not quite so new 
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A comfortable chair covered with a 
durable fabric in soft tans and 
browns. The deep upholstered cush- 
ion may be pulled out and turned 







back to forma sort of chaise longue 


A restful chair, a reading-lamp well 
placed, and you have the makings 
of solid comfort for one home soul. 
There should be a center of com- 
fort for every member of the family 































in shape, but the material gives 
it a very modern note, with its 
pattern of bright gold stars 
worked on a gay green-silk 






ground. The little side table 
is decidedly new, being made 
of polished steel, its three 
shelves in black glass. The 
shape of these shelves is very 
intriguing, following, as they 
do, the newest form of mod- 
ern design. On the top shelf 
is one of the white opaque 
glass lamps in a metal mount, 
and, true to the modern man- 
ner, it casts it light up in- 
stead of down. Even the ash 
tray using the well-known 
Dolphin design is handled 
along new lines. 
























An old-fashioned chair with a 
modern covering, and beside it 
avery versatile table suggestive 
of the new mode in furnishings 
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Great Plains Gardens 


HEN I came to northeastern 
North Dakota, from nearly a 
thousand miles south of here, I 


found that some of my friends actually 
thought of this country as a frozen waste, 
with practically no summer in which to 
raise crops and gardens. No doubt there 
are many other persons who have always 
thought of it in that way. It is true that 
we only hope for three or four months 
free from killing frosts, but the days are 


so long that things grow faster than they . 


do farther south, and we learn to raise 
quick-maturing flowers and vegetables. 

Our flower garden is 50 by 100 feet. In 
front of it is a bluegrass plot, where there 
are young trees and shrubs, two round 
tulip beds, and a bird-bath made by my 
husband of cobblestones picked up near 
here. Our paths are bordered with sweet 
alyssum, and the central bed is filled with 
dahlias surrounded by two rows of gladi- 
olus. Along the north side of the garden 
we are getting our perennial border 
started. We find that most hardy peren- 
nials will withstand the winters here if 
they are given proper protection. We also 
find any number of annuals which flourish 
and blossom in our garden. We choose 
dwarf varieties of many 
flowers because they 
come into bloom earlier 
than the ranker-growing 
ones. 

We had difficulty in 
finding a vine to cover 
an arch, but last year a 
mock-cucumber was per- 
suaded to do the trick. 
This climate seems espe- 
cially adapted to produc- 
ing gorgeous dahlia and 
sweet-pea blooms. The 


The beautiful home of the W. W. 
Fisk family at Jackson, Michigan 





My kitten has needles and pins in his feet, 
But people who see us say: “Isn’t he sweet?” 
And I always stroke him with very great care, 
Because he hides needics and pins in his hair. 
—M. C. Sith, Denver, Colorado. 







earlier glads do beautifully, too. A cos- 
mos hedge divides the flower garden 
from the vegetables. There we raise quick- 
maturing varieties of all the common vege- 
tables, having more or less success with 
muskmelons and lima beans. Of course, 
some things really prefer this cool climate. 
We are getting a start of strawberries, 
raspberries, and gooseberries. 

We took our plan for the garden ar- 
rangement and also for the bird-bath from 
Better Homes and Gardens, and we feel that 
this magazine is indispensable to us, for 
we have so much to learn about gardening. 
—Mrs. Fred McKinnis, Emerado, North 
Dakota. 


Auratum Lilies 


IKE the beanstalk cultivated by the 
famous Mr. Jack, our collection of 
letters about unusually large Auratum, or 
Goldband, lilies has grown and grown: 
These were inspired by the letter sent us 
by Mrs. Charles Ogg of Newton, lowa, 
which we printed in our November, 1928, 
issue, and the photograph and letter from 
Mrs. Ira W. Greenway of Vernon, New 
York, in our January, 1929, issue. We 
regret that we cannot print the many fine 
pictures received, but we are quoting from 
a few of the letters: 


“Having noticed the 
snapshot of Mrs. Green- 
way’s lily, I thought you 
might be interested in 
the lily grown in my 


May-time is peony-time 
for E. J. Waltner of 
Hurley, South Dakota 
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father’s yard last summer. It bore 94 
blossoms and 3 buds on a single stalk. 
The stem was | inch in diameter at the 
base, but flattened into a thick 3-inch 
stalk at the top.”—Mrs. Anne B. Camp- 
bell, Seattle, Washington. 


“My attention has been called to a 
challenge in one of your recent issues with 
reference to the number of flowers on an 
Auratum lily. Five years ago I planted 
one bulb which had 163 flowers last sum- 
mer all open at the same time. There 
were 38 flowers on one stem alone, and 
fully 15 more would have opened on the 
plant had a severe hail storm not de- 
stroyed or split one of the stems.”—Miss 
Emilie E. Sonder, South Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania. 


“T am sending a picture of a lily grown 
in my garden. This lily was 3 years old, 
7 feet tall, with 66 buds and blossoms, and 
every bloom measured from 10 
to 12 inches across.’’—Mrs. N. 








north and south. The quack 
grass seemed to be coming in 
upon us from the east and south 
sides, until it finally got the best 
of us and choked out our currant 
bushes, and we gave up trying 
to have a garden on the east 
side. Even the strawberry bed 
was destroyed. We worked and 
worked in the garden, pulling out 
the grass by the roots, but when- 
ever we broke off a root, a dozen 
new ones seemed to come on the 
piece left in the ground. 
Finally, we bought three wild 
ducks, fenced off the south end 
of the garden, and put the ducks 
in the inclosure. It was fun to see 
those ducks go after the quack 
grass. They would start at the 
top and follow the stem to the 
end of the roots. They like the 
fresh tender roots and do not 





J. Huddleston, Brighton, Ore- 





gon. 


“T am inclosing a picture of a 
Goldband lily which was on exhi- 
bition in a restaurant in this 
town for some days. It was 
grown between Toledo and New- 
port, Oregon. It had 86 blossoms 
on one stem, the stem being 
about 4 inch thick and 24% 
inches wide, and flat.’,-—Mrs. 8. 
H. Rondeau, Corvallis, Oregon. 


“My Auratum lily had a ¢lus- 
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This view of his back 
yard was photograph- 
ed by W. F. Jack- 
son, Olivet, Michigan 


D.E. Rose of Seattle, 
Washington, is proud 
of his tiny rock gar- 
den, shown at the left 








ter of more than 150 blossoms, 
measuring 30 inches high and 24 
inches in diameter, on a single stalk about 
2 inches thick near the ground, and at- 
taining a height of 8 feet.’-—Mrs. Harriet 
B. Holt, Seattle, Washington. 


Quack vs. Quack 


N THE January issue of Better Homes 
and Gardens I read an article about 
quack grass. Now, as every gardener 
knows, this is surely a great pest, and 
almost everyone is at a loss to know how 
to get rid of it. I have been very success- 
ful, and my way was easy and profitable, 
too. 
Our garden is rectangular and runs 





leave a particle in the ground. We made 
our fence in sections so it could be shifted 
from time to time and the ducks given 
new “pasture.” I don’t know whether the 
grass gets its name from the ducks, or the 
ducks get their name from the grass, but 
if you will follow this suggestion, there 
will be just one kind of quack left.—Carl 
L. Sherwood, Detroit, Michigan. 


Dependable Flowers 


Y OWN very real desire for a flower 
garden came as a result of reading 
many garden books and seed catalogs. To 
realize my desire, I was given a plot paral- 
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Foxgloves and Canterbury-bells raised by 


W. C. Widenhoefer, Hubbell, Michigan 


lel to the ornamental fence inclosing our 
back yard. My problem was to use the 
plot most effectively, and not just cut up 
the lawn. The very suggestion I needed 
came in an article by C. E. Baker in Better 
Homes and Gardens. 

Mr. Baker had drawn a diagram of his 
flower planting. Copying it upon a large 
piece of paper, I built up my garden di- 
rectly from it, substituting here and there 
with flowers I particularly fancied. Thus, 
from May until November, or from for- 
get-me-not to chrysanthemum, we had 
bloom and immeasurable joy. 

Flower friends, do try the neatly growing 
viola Jersey Gem. Its lovely blue flowers 
on their long stems always attract atten- 
tion, especially when planted with sweet 
alyssum. My perennial flax, fluttering and 
fairylike, was lovely between two clumps 
of coreopsis. How we appreciate the quali- 
ties of the dianthus: neatness, profuse 
bloom, cheerful color, and willingness to 
germinate and grow. My red hardy ecar- 
nation, always in bloom, had white alys- 
sum around it. Just a word for Rhein 
Nixe, the iris that catches the eye, and the 
pleasing harmony of delphinium Bella- 
donna and Phlox (Continued on page 134 
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Trained on a fence, the older Thousand Beauties, or its pinker-cheeked 
daughter, Roserie, blooms before most other climbing roses are open 





Flowering Hedges for Boundaries 


When We See Them in Our Travels, We Marvel at These Blossomy 
Walls But Continue to Plant the Usual Sorts 


LOWERING hedges! The 
B vere recall to my mind a 

spring in Redlands, Cali- 
fornia, where nearly every place, 
be it cottage garden or large es- 
tate, has its boundary of roses. It 
would seem that easterners go to 
California, admire and marvel, 
and then come home and plant 
the same sort of hedges. Our 
imagination should lead us to try 
some newer shrubs in order to in- 
crease their interest of fruit, foli- 
age, or gracefulness. 

Privet has certain virtues, it is 
true. It can be put in at a low 
initial cost. (I am inclined to 
think that this is the chief cause 
of its popularity.) It grows quick- 
ly, forming a close and nearly impene- 
trable barricade which affords protection 
from marauding animals. It is almost an 
evergreen, and it can be so clipped that 
it gives the place a trim, tailored appear- 
ance pleasing to the eye. It also makes 
an excellent background for perennials if 
a sunken row of boards or a layer of coal 
ashes keeps its roots from stealing the 
precious fertilizer offered to the flowers. 
My first garden had such a hedge on its 
south side. The roots were confined, a 


MARY R. CAMPBELL 





When our hedge of shrub-althea opens its 
flowers, we know that summer ts well spent 


fact for which my iris and I were very 
grateful in iris season. But, to my mind, 
the flowering hedge affords greater pleas- 
ure when it is in blossom. 

In selecting the sort of hedge to be set, 
consideration must be given to a number 
of points. The first of these is the bloom- 
ing-season., A family occupying a place 
only in the summer will have no pleasure 
in a May-flowering lilac or a Japanese 
quince which comes earlier, whereas one 
who leaves home for the hot months will 


find one of these to its liking. The 
all-year occupant will consider his 
other planting and make his hedge 
help to round out his succession of 
bloom. He will also choose a color 
which will not bring a conflicting 
tone into his garden picture. 


HE questions of height and of 
rapidity of growth must not be 
overlooked. A formal, built-up 
neighborhood demands quicker re- 
sults than one in the process of 
development. For a low hedge, 
plants of white-kerria (Rhodotypos 
kerrioides) will soon become es- 
tablished. Bushes of medium size 
if set 21% to 3 feet apart will meet 
in a short time and give white 
flowers in June and black berries all 
winter. The foliage is attractive. If 
time is no great object, the plants can be 
raised from seed. In my shrub bed I have 
year-old seedlings 12 inches tall. They 
were collected under a hedge where they 
had self-sown, sown in a rather undesir- 
able situation, and given little attention. 
At the end of a year they were trans- 
planted 12 inches apart. In another 
year they should be ready to go to their 
permanent (Continued on page 103 
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How to Lay 
Stepping-Stones 


The Informality Is in | 
Keeping With the Garden 







M. L. FULLER 
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This broad walk is what the English call “crazy paving.” Irregular 
flat stones are placed with little regard to pattern. Lay the stones so 
that the joints are broken and do not continue in an unbroken line 


TEPPING-STONES are paths of invitation, leading us to unex- 
pected beauty spots in the garden; perhaps to a point of interest 
at the end of the path. Even a few stones will seem to suggest 

that there is something to be seen where they lead. 

There are many types of stepping-stone paths and a variety of ma- 
terials which may be utilized in this manner. Among the materials used 
are flagstones, bowlders, niggerheads from stream beds, blue slate, 
sandstone, limestone, and shales. But perhaps the most common and 
inexpensive but least desirable material is concrete from old walks or 
drives, and discarded stone from wrecked buildings, Concrete, to be 
practical, should be at least 5 inches in thickness and of a good firm 
grade. . 

Stepping-stone paths may be divided into two classes: those purely 
artistic and beautiful, and the practical type which is useful and com- 
fortable to walk on. These may also be attractive. 

Turning to the types of paths,A, in the diagrams below, is of irreg- 
ular pieces of concrete or flat stones. Their size is about 9 x 14 inches 
or 8 x 12 inches, and they are laid about 10 inches apart. Any of these 
can be easily broken with a hammer into the desired size and shape. 

In the diagram, B shows a stepping-stone path made of the 
same materials and sizes, but cut ‘into even rectangular form with 
hammer and stone chisel and laid 10 or 12 inches apart. 

In C there are shown broken pieces of stone or concrete laid in 
patterns. These can be laid in grass, with the surface only slightly 
higher than the ground, so that a lawn-mower can be easily used over 
the walk. Or, they can be laid in fresh cement to make a patterned 
walk that is both artistic and comfortable to use. Colored stones sunk 
in cement also make an attractive stepping-stone path. Narrow pieces 
of discarded stone, such as old window trims and door sills, can be 
used for types D, E, and F. These are usually 6 or 7 inches wide 
and 6 inches thick. In F the stone is cut a little longer than its 
width and set 7 inches apart in the row with (Continued on page 69 
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Such a walk as this is useful unless it is 
the main one of the home, in which case it 
is difficult to clear of snow in the winter 
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Patterns for stepping-stones may be purel) 
useful, but they should also be beautiful. 
Unlike concrete walks, they fit a garden 
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A mountain of delicious- 
ness — sponge cake, 
whipped cream, and ripe- 
red fresh strawberries 


Exit the Temperamental Egg White 


Understanding the Simple Principles Removes Guesswork 


clouds slightly browned and served 
hot. A thoroly successful meringue 
is like that, a thing of dreams and poetry 
to one who loves his food. But how is one 
to describe the perfect angel-food cake? 


“NANCY one of these light, airy May 


The cook who can make a fluffy fine-tex-_ 


tured angel food not once, but every time 
she attempts it, is ranked with the super- 
lative cooks in our town, even tho, owing 
to a school of home economics here, we 
are quite exclusive and particular about 
our cooking. All dishes which 
depend on egg whites, beaten 
stiff, for their success—mer- 
ingues, omelets, souffles, jelly 
rolls, angel-food and spongy 
cakes—are considered elusive 
affairs, the will-o’-the-wisps 
of our culinary experience. I 
am chagrined to say that it 
took me nearly ten years in 


Lemon Pie Supreme 
With Orange Strips. 
Here, if ever, is the 
perfect meringue 


RUTH ANN WOLF 


my kitchen, after a college course in home 
economics, to master them. One time the 
meringue on my lemon pie would be fluffy 
and delicious, the next time a limp, stringy 
failure. I would have taken the witness 
stand to swear I had made them in 
exactly the same manner. If there had 
been any difference, the failure had usual- 
ly been handled with more anxious care 
than the success. Secretly, I implored 


Lady Luck to be with me when I started 
an angel food, in spite of good scientific 


















training which denied any such nonsense 
as luck in the field of cookery. 


I HAVE found all my difficulty was in 

combining ingredients. From the first, 
I had been scrupulous about observing 
the elementary principles of egg cookery. 
I could just as well have forgotten one of 
the Ten Commandments as to have for- 
gotten that eggs must be cooked at very 
moderate temperatures, that they should 
never be overcooked, and that “beaten 
stiff” really means just that. 
The thing that had not im- 
pressed me sufficiently was 
that the manipulation of the 
sugar and salt has a surpris- 
ing effect upon results. My 
cookbooks passed over this 
matter very casually. I knew 
that salt had a dissolving ac- 
tion (Continued on page.58 
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The 
% cakes are the tiny m- 
dividual ones baked 


in molds which have 


newest thing in 


raised bottoms. The 
depression thus 
made is filled with 
whipped cream and 


freshor canned fruit 


















Only a few of the 
many kinds of cake 
pans and molds that 
are available. Add 
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Old and New Cake Pans 


and Cakes in Review 


Put the Plain Cake Into a New Garb by 
Baking It in One of the New Pans, and 
Its Oldest Friends Won’t Recognize It 


NELL B. NICHOLS 


week to week, it is time to look to 
your pans. Several new kinds are on 
the market. There is one fashioned for 
checkerboard cake which is worth investi- 
gating, now that layer cakes are being 
employed so extensively by the smart 
hostess. It consists of an ordinary tin 
with an insert of two circles held in place 
by a straight bar. The circles, when 
fitted into the pan, are filled alternately 
with chocolate and white batters. In the 
first baking, the center and outer com- 
partments contain the dark mixture, while 
the one between is filled with the white. 
The second time the pan is filled, the 
center and outer circles have the white 
batter and the inner one the chocolate. 
When these layers are put together with 
a delicious icing and then are cut, the 
effect, due to the color, is striking. The 
cake is pretty enough for a place in the 
party menu or in the company dinner. 
Then there is the three-in-one cake 


| F YOUR cakes appear the same from 
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mold. It embodies efficiency and com- 
pactness, two characteristics of the age. 
The rim has a split side which springs 
open when the fastening is released. The 
cake comes out in perfect condition. There 
are three interchangeable bottoms. One 
is plain, another has a tube, and the third 
is like an inverted piepan. When the 
batter is baked in the latter, the depres- 
sion is filled with berries and whipped 
cream, or with some other fruit, fresh or 
canned. This type of pan is especially 
well adapted for the baking of shortcakes. 
A splendid feature of the tube portion of 
this mold is its size, as it is unusually 
large. 


N ENTIRE new slant on cake mak- 
ing may be obtained by use of the 
fancy-shaped molds, most of which were 
designed originally for preparing jellied 
dishes. They really have a dual purpose. 
Take the animal molds, for example. The 
chicken shape, employed for baking the 





pleasure to your 
cake making by 
varying the sise and 
shape of the family’s 


favorite dessert 


Oe Re ea ee ee 


cake, produces a jolly centerpiece for the 
Easter season, for the children’s party, 
and for ordinary family meals in which 
the child diners are considered. Then 
there is the lamb mold. A cunning lamb 
cake, covered with puffs of whipped cream 
or fluffy white icing, is a delight to both 
the young and the old. A cake baked in 
the star mold is appropriate at any sea- 
son, but especially so at Christmas. time 
and on the Fourth of July. 


HE customary square, round, and 
oblong pans for layer cakes, and the 
accepted loaf pan with a tube in the cen- 
ter, never will be slighted. Experience 
has proved their value. But all cake- 
makers will do well to consider the im- 
portant role that the molds play in the 
creation of luscious layers and loaves. 
They must be the correct size to accom- 
modate the quantity of batter poured into 
them. 
Just what shape (Continued on page 67 
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Getting the Home Ready for Summer 


Changes in Furnishings That Make the Home More Livable 





The cottage type of dining-room is made 
cool and summery looking with ladder- 
back chairs and dotted Swiss curtains 


UMMER sunshine shows up faded 
S and soiled coverings on upholstered 

chairs and davenports. When they 
cannot be recovered permanently on ac- 
count of expense, slip-covers are the way 
out and are considered anything but a 
makeshift. The professional decorators’ 
chief delight is the use of them for new as 
well as old furniture. 

For loose covers, a new fabric with a 
crisp, cool, fresh appeal is semiglazed 
chintz with a smooth, dust-impervious 
finish. This cloth does not wrinkle in the 
making, as does the stiffly starched or 
glazed chintz, and it is, therefore, a more 
satisfactory material. The semiglazed can 
be distinguished from the glazed by 
this improvement, and also by its less 
glossy appearance and softer colors. 
In addition, it makes charming bed- 
spreads and overcurtains, and it has 
excellent body for draped dressing- 
tables. 

Another innovation is a fabric which 
is shower-proof when used by an op- 
ened window. Rubberized chintzes 
and plaids find use for slipper, bath- 
room, and nursery chairs, and for 
kitchen and bathroom-shower cur- 
tains that water will not stain. 

Inexpensive cloths, generally of 
cotton, of one color on white, rarely 
of several colors, make most attrac- 
tive slip-covers for early American or 
French Provincial chairs. 

Other new toiles are coming to us 
from Rouen and Alsace in France and 
are known as toiles de Rouen and 
d’ Alsace. The former generally have 
human figures, and the latter are 
more frequently floral. 

Imitating the toiles, we have new 
American designs. Just as the French 
name their cloths after places and 
historical events, so, too, do the 





CHARLOTTE LILIENTHAL 


American manufacturers. For instance; 
the landing of the Pilgrims is used and 
called “Old New England,” while ‘The 
Constitution” design commemorates the 
romantic clipper age. 


HESE designs are printed on a back- 

ground of Indian-head cotton, known 
chiefly, heretofore, as a drawn fabric, and 
they carry a guarantee of tubfast as well 
as sunfast. 

Springtime brings out new chintzes and 
cretonnes with sprigged and garden-bou- 
quet patterns in clean, bright color at 
little cost. Many of these may be had 
in sunfast materials at greater expense, 
but they are cheaper in the end when 
the labor and trouble of making another 
set of tailored covers or curtains are con- 
sidered. 

Overcurtains not used to draw as 
shades may be removed for the spring and 
summer, not only to safeguard them from 
strong sunlight and sometimes to save 
labor in washing, but to give a change of 
background as well, and to let in more 
breeze. Then the glass curtains come in 
for more attention, and, if worn and not 
distinctive, they lower the tone of the 
room. Color and ecru tints, rather than 
white, ivory, or yellow, are preferable at 
these seasons to subdue rather than in- 
tensify light and sunlight. A lift to the 
spirits comes with a new touch for the 
house, and glass curtains may well be this 
summer decoration. 

Sometimes, on the contrary, it is a wel- 
come relief to put away the glass curtain 
and let in sunlight and views of out-of- 
doors. Then the window seems less 



































Slip-covers of semiglased chintz or the 
new rubberized chintses cover up faded 
upholstery, or protect new from the sun 


swathed and the overcurtains can be 
made to draw as a shade when too strong 
sunlight needs shutting out. 


N THE spring and summer when win- 
dows are opened and traffic is heavy on 
the dusty streets, delicate silk lamp shades 
are readily soiled. Then a woman is will- 
ing to have less rich fabrics about, to en- 
joy a change, whatever it may be, but is 
unwilling, knowing the chances of soiling 
are great, to put much money into sum- 
mer decorations. 

A very happy solution, then, is a lamp- 
shade cover to protect the shade. This 
may be made of hand-dyed, unbleached 
muslin, or chambray, the edge scal- 
oped with the aid of a tea-cup as 
outline for the pattern, and bound 
either with a contrasting bias mus- 
lin braid, bought by the yard, or 
with wool in buttonhole stitch. Scal- 
lops may also finish the top edge, 
and 1% inch below the top an elastic 
may be run inconspicuously thru a 
pocket, so that the cover will gather 
when slipped over the delicate silk 
shade which, with its frame, fur- 
nishes the foundation. 

For sunny porches, awning stripes 
with weltings or sunfast fringes, rub- 
berized gingham and chintzes, or 
sunfast sport stripes with or with- 
out self bands as trimming, are prac- 
tical. The (Continued on page 122 


In this illustration you see the evolu- 


























tion of an ordinary table into a charm- 
ing dressing-table, presumably for a 
young girl’s room. Semiglased chintz 
in one of the new modern-art patterns 
is used for the covering of the table 
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Furnishings are most important in your boy’s room. He will appreciate a big armchair, shelves for books 


and curio treasures, a table where he can work or play, a cot, and a place to keep his athletic equipment 


A Satisfactory Room for a Real Boy 


There Should Be a Place for Treasured Possessions, 


of ‘‘doing over’’ 

rooms, a room that 
offers a splendid field for 
your talent in decorating 
is sometimes overlooked*your son’s 
room. Boys of ten aren’t very critical so 
far as interior decoration goes, and it may 
seem inappropriate to buy new things 
for a lively youngster who will promptly 
scratch them up. But no one appreciates 
his own room more than the average boy, 
in spite of his wear and tear. No one 
has so many valuable possessions (judged 
at least by his own standards), and noone 
has greater need of a place to keep them, 
and a comfortable, satisfying corner of 
his own in which to loaf, take his radio 
to pieces, or read and study. 

The theory that boys aren’t aware of 
their surroundings probably has been 
overworked, and it isn’t a sound one to 
begin with. They don’t know, of course, 
whether you have used a complementary 
or three-color harmony, but they do 
know whether a room is cheerful and 
comfortable, or gloomy and uninviting. 
They couldn’t tell you why, but just the 
same they know it. 

Sometimes a boy draws the smallest or 
most unattractive room in the house, 
or falls heir to an old oak-chiffonier, or 
brass bed that has seen better days in 
other rooms. A fellow who is even worse 
off is the one whose room is too nice—a 
room which his mother has furnished 
wholly in accord with her own tastes, 
where he can do little more than sleep, 
and even that not very comfortably. I 
know a 14-year-old boy who is in just 
that predicament. His room looks like 
a guestroom or a furniture-store display 
—a walnut bow-end bed made up with 


N THE present wave 
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Such as Balls, Bats, Boxing-Gloves, and What Not 


HELEN PEFFER 


an elaborate cover, a handsome carved 
dresser, sheer ruffled curtains, and deli- 
cate landscapes on the wall. You 
wouldn’t call this youngster a neglected 
child, but you surely feel sorry for him. 
All his own “stuff’’ is in the basement. 





“Now who,” asks the real 
boy, “is responsible for the 
idca that boys don’t care for 
nice rooms, same as girls?” 


A small room isn’t necessarily a hard- 
ship for a boy. It is likely that he really 
doesn’t need so much room as a girl, since 
he isn’t around the house a great deal, 
and his dressing and toilet maneuvers are, 
at least up to a certain age, bound to be 
simple. But even a small room, perhaps 
with a sloping ceiling and only one or 
two windows, can be made mighty at- 


tractive and comfortable. 
Your boy deserves that 
sort of room. If his pres- 
ent quarters don’t satisfy 
you, ask him what he 
would like to have done, and you may 
be surprised at the extent of his ideas on 
decorating. Adjust your own ideas to 
include some of his, and together proceed 
to redecorate his room. It may take 
some Huck Finn diplomacy to get him 
started repainting furniture and floors, 
but once it is started, doing over your 
son’s room will be a job that is real 
fun. 


‘Ts old idea that a man’s or boy’s 
room, regardless of its exposure, should 
have deep-tan walls, dark-brown furni- 
ture, and heavy red curtains of course 
doesn’t hold. Boys do like red, but how- 
ever fond of red your son may be, he would 
scarcely care for red draperies in a bright 
southwest room. If his room is on the 
north side of the house, reds in subdued 
tones can be used very effectively; if not, 
choose other colors that are suited to the 
particular exposure. That is, a north 
room would be effective with light, warm 
gray walls, gray woodwork of a deeper 
tone, furniture of an even darker gray or 
black, and draperies, bed cover, and rugs 
of dimmed red with touches of soft green. 
Orasoutheast room with a combination of 
warm and cool exposures might well have 
light-tan walls, furniture stained in warm 
browns, rugs of soft blues or greens, and 
draperies of figured material emphasizing 
blues and greens with a touch of vivid 
orange. 
Of course, thin, fragile materials aren’t 
what you want for draperies in your 
boy’s room. (Continued on page 77 
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Handling 


Nervous Child 


Determination to Put a Method Into 
Effect Is Nine-tenths of the Battle 


GLADYS DENNY SHULTZ 


how to handle a nervous or sensitive 

child. The method is simple, and 
one that can be applied by any intelligent 
parent. 

But I myself happen to have a sensitive 
child—not nervous, I am happy to say, 
but of a type that could easily become so 
—and I have learned from many ex- 
periences that knowing a method is just 
about one-tenth of it. The other nine- 
tenths is having the courage and deter- 
mination to put the method into effect. 

Incorrigible sinner that I am, it would 
require more effrontery than I possess to 
lay down laws for other parents without 
first admitting my own difficulties in 
observing the same laws. May I there- 
fore make this a sort of experience meet- 
ing, the horrible examples of which may 
serve to keep others in the straight and 
narrow path? 

The first article I ever wrote for Better 
Homes and Gardens was “Spoiling Elean- 
or.” The regulation happy ending dis- 
closed that she was not seriously spoiled, 
but that unusual care was still needed. 
That was more than four years ago, and 
unusual care is still needed. My present 
hope is that both of us may be thru pay- 
ing for that early mistake by the time I 
am a grandmother. 

It seems a likely theory that most 
sensitive children have a record like 
Eleanor’s. They were probably born 
with ultrasensitive nervous systems— 
there were signs of it even in Eleanor’s 
blooming, thriving infanthood—and they 
ran into a set of adverse circumstances 
which allowed the latent condition to be- 
come active. (The adverse circumstances 
usually consist of one or more parents.) 
‘My pediatrician friends tell me that if 
we wish to know what makes our children 
nervous, we have only to look in the mirror. 


| T IS so easy to write an article telling 








the 



















I have always felt, and I still feel, 
that if we had had at that time proper 
guidance as to habit forming (Poor 
Eleanor slightly antedated any general 
information on this subject.), the child 
would have overcome the tendency with 


which she was born. As it was, we 
allowed bad habits to develop, indeed, 
encouraged them by our attitude, and 
by the time we found the right sort of help 
in correcting them, the patterns of storm 
and stress had been deeply laid, and 
every recurrence of strain can cause a 
reversion. 

The first things, then, in dealing with a 
sensitive child or with any child, are the 
old stand-bys so often mentioned here: 
early training in the habits of eating, 
sleeping, playing, elimination, and obedi- 
ence, and strict adherence to them thru- 
out the early years. I believe that such 
a course will keep the balance for all but 
the most delicate nervous systems, and 
you will probably never guess that you 
had a potential nerve case in your family. 


N®™2 let us look at the unfortunate 
child whose sensitive proclivities 
have been allowed to develop, aggravated 
by improper habits of eating, sleeping, 
play, obedience, or of all four. We have 
seen that the nervous habits, such as 
stuttering, thumb-sucking, nail-biting, 
tic (involuntary contractions of the facial 
muscles), bed wetting, temper tantrums, 
and often undesirable sex habits, are 
neither diseases in themselves nor willful 
wickedness and should never be treated 
as such. They are symbols of a nervous 
condition that needs correcting. 

Since this nervous condition is caused 
by wrong parental attitude, malnutrition 
(either from insufficient food or from the 
wrong foods), insufficient sleep and rest, 
insufficient outdoor play, overstimulation, 


or irregularity in routine, the treatment is 
easily prescribed. One has only to change 
the parental attitude, improve the diet, 
increase the amount of sleep and rest, 
insist on, and arrange for, more outdoor 
play, remove strain at home and at school, 
and place the child ona regular routine. 
How easy to prescribe, how hard, 
hard, hard to put into effect. For, first 
of all, the mother must get complete 
control of her own nerves, and then must 
‘change the conditions which have inter- 
fered with the routine. This last often 
involves making over an entire family. 
Yet it must be done, unless you wish your 
child to be spoiled and unpleasant now, 
and spoiled and neurotic as an adult. 


ROBABLY the first requisite for the 

nervous child is an atmosphere of peace 
and quiet. He needs to be let alone just 
as much as possible, never fussed at, 
never nagged, never spoken to in any- 
thing but a quiet, pleasant tone. To 
attain this in his own home will in most 
cases mean to effect a complete revolu- 
tion, for if the home were not at fault, 
the child would not be nervous. 

The ideal solution, therefore, is to place 
the child in the care of a serene, depend- 
able person, in a quiet outdoor environ- 
ment where he will be let alone to enjoy 
the outdoors as he likes, yet get the right 
sort of food and be made to follow the 
simple health rules. Well-conducted 
summer camps are a godsend to the 
nervous child. In the meantime, the 
parents should be making themselves over 
so that he can return to a serene home and 
a regular routine. 

Next best would be to bring into the 
home an intelligent, pleasant nurse and 
turn over to her the management of the 
child. Or a maid, if she is of good char- 
acter and dis- (Continued on page 100 
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nless the attic room has comfort 





...it isn’t worth building 


Celotex transforms attics and 
basements into charming livable 
rooms, and in addition keeps out 
unusual heat, cold and dampness | 


N these days, with the aid 

of Celotex, people are 
learning how to make use 
of every bit of space in their 
homes. They are notsatisfied to 
accept their homes asthey are, 
when a little time and effort 
can make them so much more 





enjoyable and attractive. 

Do you know that cold, 
dreary basements may be 
turned into delightful extra 
rooms that can actually be 
used for living purposes? And it is possi- 
ble to change unfinished attics into 
warm, cozy bedrooms, playrooms, etc. 

Celotex is helping people to discover 
new possibilities in their homes... to 
get the greatest amount of comfort and 
enjoyment out of them. It creates a 
different atmosphere — quieter, because 

Here is a garage built with Celotex. This 


remarkable insulating material helps protect 
your car from freezing winter cold. 











Celotex comes in big, strong 
boards that add great brac- 
ing strength to walls. 
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unnecessary noise is 
shut out. 


A room may be re- 
modeled with Celotex 
at a moderate price and 
you will find it an economy because it 
greatly reduces fuel bills. 


Celotex is made from long tough fibres 
of cane. They seem to have been intended 


for building purposes because they in- 












Celotex transformed this attic, in the home of H. E. Singewald, 
Baltimore, Maryland, into the charming playroom shown 
above. It is now warm and cozy in winter and cool in summer. 


terlace perfectly into big broad boards, 
strong, light and easy to nail up. 


Millions of tiny sealed air cells in 
Celotex make it ideal for insulation — 
for shutting out scorching summer heat, 
piercing winter cold and penetrating 
dampness. 


Keep Celotex in mind when building 
your new house. It replaces other ma- 
terials — it is sheathing, plaster-base and 
interior finish. 
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CELOTEX 


(Reg. U .S. Pat. Off.) 











The Celotex Company, 
Chicago, Illinois. In Canada: 
Alexander Murray & Co., Ltd., 
Montreal. Sales distributors 
throughout the world. All 
reliable dealers can supply 
Celotex Building Board and 
Celotex Lath. 






Open porches can be changed into 
attractive sun parlors like this at 
small cost— with Celotex, 
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INSULATING CANE BOARD 









The modern sewing machine is really a good-looking piece of 
furniture, serving here as an incidental table when it is folded 
up and set away in between periods of home-sewing activity 
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It Is a Joy to Sew the Modern Way 


The New Electric Machine Brings Pleasure Into the 
Old, Painstaking Task of Home Sewing 


S A LITTLE girl, I listened wide- 
eyed and eager to the stories my 
grandmother told me of the first 

sewing machine she had seen. It was in 
Kentucky, and they had gone to a fash- 
ionable home for Sunday dinner. The 
machine was exhibited to the guests, but 
never a stitch was taken on that day. 
Grandmother: said that never before in 
her life had she been so overwhelmed with 
a desire to desecrate the Sabbath. She 
wanted, above all things in the world, to 
see that sewing machine work. She could 
not understand how it could do what only 
fingers had been able to do before. 
Great-grandfather had no peace until 
his daughters had a sewing machine. And 
what a treasure it was! Grandmother said 
that they always set it away from the 
window, lest dampness injure it. They 
even wrapped the head up so as to keep 
the steel bright and shining. Evenings 
when beaux called (There were several 
girls in the family.) thesewing machine was 
brought out and the beaux entertained 


MARY BROOKS PICKEN 


watching and listening to the wondrous 
working of this machine. If a beau was in 
especially good favor, he might get a shirt 





bosom tucked or ruffles made for his coat 
sleeves. The machine was placed pictur- 
esquely near the fireplace, and Grand- 
mother and her sisters would don their 
best tea-gowns and fichus when the ma- 
chine was to be used, for it was indeed a 
privilege to use it. It was considered 
quite as much an accomplishment to sew 
on the machine as to play the spinet or 
melodeon. 


OW the old machine still has romance 
left, and holds, because of what it 
has done, a revered place in our hearts. 

A prominent sewing-machine manufac- 
turer recently had a nation-wide contest, 
rediscovering the oldest sewing machine 
in existence, and it (Continued on page 58 


Not a crick in the back, and no aching 
knees from treadling, because the new 
machine allows you to sit comfortably 
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Everybody’s Talking 


Everybody's talking about 
the ma mae foal whiteness of 
teeth after using Listerine 
Tooth Paste a short time. 
You will be delighted. 


Large tube, 25c. 








Dandruff quickly disappears 


200,000,000 of the stubborn Bacillus Typhosus 
(typhoid) and Staphylococcus Aureus (pus) germs 
in 15 seconds. We are prepared to prove this 
statement to the entire satisfaction of the medical 
profession and the U. S. Government. 


F YOU have any evidence of dandruff, try sys- 
tematic massage with full strength Listerine, 

the safe and soothing antiseptic. See how quick- 
ly you get results. 

‘‘Its simply amazing how dandruff disappears!”’ 
write both men and women. 

But it is not amazing at all when you know 
the facts. 


Dandruff is due to infection of the scalp. Un- 
checked, it may cause thin, straggly hair and 
even baldness (alopecia). Dermatologists assert 
that the best method of combating dandruff is 
the frequent antiseptic shampoo. 


While the antiseptic attacks germs, the mas- 
sage, or shampoo, stimulates the circulation 
about the hair roots, thus aiding their return to 
normal vigor. 


Listerine, full strength, is a safe antiseptic with 
a tendency to heal the tissues. Yet it destroys 


At the first sign of hot, itching scalp or dand- 
ruff, douse full strength Listerine on the scalp 
and massage the latter vigorously. Keep the 
treatment up systematically using a little castor 
oil if scalp is excessively dry. You will be de- 
lighted to find how quickly the trouble disappears, 
and howcooland healthy yourscalp feels. Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


LISTERINE 


The Safe and Soothing Antiseptic 


kills 200,000,000 germs in 15 seconds 
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Above: A breakfast 
set that is distinctly 
new, designed by Miss 
Gheen. The set is 
painted in high-gloss 
enamel, and the chairs 
have flowers up and 
down the back splats 


PHOTOGRAPHS FROM MISS 
@HEEN'S STUDIOS 


Below: Here is am- 
ple proof of the adapt- 
ability of Art Mod- 
erne. In a room with 
an oriental rug, we see 
provincial and Jacob- 
ean Chippendale fur- 
niture combined with 
present-day chintses 



































The photograph re- 
produced above is that 
of an eighteenth-cen- 
tury room which has 
a single modern note 
—the round mirror, 
which fits perfectly 
into its surroundings 






Modern Pieces That Fit In 


The Writer, an Interior Decorator, Upholds the New in 


OW will the Furnishings 
old order in 
interior dec- 
eration combine with 
the new? That is the 
question many people are asking them- 
selves these days as they note the growing 
popularity of the new period furniture, 
the ‘‘Modern.” 

The whole modernistic trend, we are 
being told, is an expression of an evolu- 
tionary trend in our mode of living. We 
do not mean to abandon utterly the old- 
established order, but neither are we to 
close our eyes and minds to the inspira- 
tion of the day. If we will but look into 
the history of any civilization, we will 
discover that its furniture, its art expres- 
sion in every form, is marked by the spirit 
of the times. And the spirit of the times, 
insofar as I am able to discover it, is to- 
ward home surroundings that are restful 
and comfortable and thoroly utilitarian, 
and away from the ultraornate, fragile, 
and sometimes doubtfully comfortable. 

One of the cleverest workers in the new 
spirit is Jean Dunand. In his shop in 


Paris he has successfully experimented 
with metal and with methods of combin- 
ing woods and using lacquers to introduce 





and Tells How to Use It With Other Periods 


MARION H. GHEEN 


beauty of line and design. It was Dunand 
who said something to this effect, that to 
despise the new tendencies in art is to 
deny the importance of the age in which 
we are living. This statement seems to 
hold the answer to our question. 


SAW recently a book with illustrations 

on the history of color in design. One 
particular illustration, showing a portal of 
the period dating 1300 B. C., held my at- 
tention. The following night I saw the 
Marx Brothers in the annual production, 
this year foolishly called “Animal Crack- 
ers.”” One stage setting done in the mod 
ern manner had a portal in midstage which 
amazingly resembled the archaic speci- 
men in the valuable book I had been 
studying. 

The whole problem of the significance 
of the new idea in interior decoration and 
furniture design can be summed up briefly 
with the statement that it is natural and 
strictly in keeping with the directness and 
simplicity of our American life. and, 
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therefore, it is going 
to persist. 

Some of us still have 
a bad taste in our 
mouth, so to speak, 
from seeing the grotesque radical forms 
invented and executed by the futuristic 
schools of thinkers and designers. Most 
of them were so glaringly ugly that we 
shuddered at the thought of being set 
down in surroundings where we would 
have to live with them day after day. We 
might stand for an occasional piece, but 
decidedly no quantity of it. Those queer 
pieces of furniture must not be put in the 
same category as the so-called ‘“Modern.” 
It is not the same thing at all. 


BOVE all, it must be remembered, in 
considering a combination of the new 
with the old, that the modern pieces of 
furniture are, first of all, comfortable 
pieces. They fit their purpose, almost 
ideally, I believe. Also, practical pieces 
take precedence over pieces built for mere 
effect and style; and even if new, the con- 
servatively modern pieces are not obtru- 
sive, because they harmonize with the 
surroundings. 
But long ago I (Continued on page 136 




















— Goosen _for the Sumptuous 


Washington Home o 











Mrs. Josepn LerTer 
whose perfectly man- 
aged Washington home 
is the scene of many 
smart functions. Keen 
thinking and energetic, 
Mrs. Leiter is a woman 
of rare charm and in- 
dependence of spirit. 


For HER BLUE GUEST ROOM 
Mrs. Leiter chose Simmons 
Beautyrest Mattresses and 
Ace Box Springs with beige 
medallion patterned damask. 


Simmons Beautyrest Mar- 
TRESS and Ace Box Sprinc— 
Beautyrest has hundreds of 
individually pocketed resilient 
wire coils buried in uphol- 
stery. Ace Box Spring has the 
same stitched sides and taped 
edges. Both covered in damask 
—two patterns, six shades. 


Simmons Ace Open Coit 
Sprinc—the perfected open 
eee low in price. 

Light weight, with coils close 
together, affording freedom of 
action. Smooth finished bor- 
der protects sheets, 





[ BUILT FOR SLEEP | 
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Mrs. JOSEPH LEITER 


Beds that suit its 


lavish lace and 


taffeta... yet 


are modern in 
comfort ~ ~ 





RS. JOSEPH LEITER’S HOME 
in Washington’s exclusive Dupont 
Circle is a veritable palace of treasures! In 
a lofty-ceilinged ballroom, polished floors 
reflect the scores of glittering chandeliers. 


From France, came exquisite XVIIIth 
Century murals by Francois Boucher, the 
only “blue Bouchers” in America, which 
hang in the delightful high-ceilinged 
reception room. They are framed by the 
original French painted woodwork. 


For her blue guest room, lavish in lace 
and taffeta, Mrs. Leiter chose these 
charming Simmons Beds No. 1581, with 
rounded headboards and low posts, 
painted blue-green with apricot trim— 
quite in keeping with the spirit of the 
room. And to match their beauty with 
equal comfort, she equipped them with 
Beautyrest Mattresses and Ace Box 
Springs covered in beige damask in a rich 
medallion pattern of French inspiration. 


Mrs. Leiter is most enthusiastic about 
her superb Simmons equipment. She 
calls her Beautyrests and Ace Box Springs 
“marvelously comfortable,” and adds, 
“T think the damask covers are a wonder- 
ful idea—now one can have every detail 
of a room in perfect harmony.” 


In furniture and department stores, Sim- 
mons Beautyrest Mattress, $39.50; Simmons 
Ace Box Spring, $42.50; Simmons Ace Open 
Coil Spring, $19.75; Simmons Beds, $10 to $60; 
No. 1581, $32.75. Rocky 
Mountain Region and 
West, slightly higher. 
Look for the name 
“Simmons.” The Sim- 
mons Company, New 
York, Chicago, Atlanta, 
San Francisco, 


Gvest room in Mrs. Leiter’s Washington Home— 
walls hung with blue satin brocade, matching hang- 
ings, bedspreads of Alengon lace and flesh silk. 
Blue-green Simmons Beds, No. 1581, 


SIMMONS 


BEDS « SPRINGS + MATTRESSES 















“The Winged Horse,” by Aus- 
lander and Hill, is a history of 
poetry suited to family reading 















The House That Book-Lovers Built 





An intriguing illustra- 
tion from “A Child’s 
History of the World,” 
by V. M. Hillyer 


to shape them according to 
rule. We do read aloud a 
great deal—their father sees 
to that—and for the most 
part we try to choose books 
of common interest. 

“Tell me a few that you’ve 
found successful.” 

“Well, Father Mississippi, 
by Lyle Saxon (The Cen- 
tury Company, $5), was a 
find, and so was Microbe 
Hunters, by Paul de Kruif 
(Harcourt, Brace, and Com- 
pany, $3.50). Then we read 
De Kruif’s Hunger Fighters 
(Harcourt, Brace, and Com- 
pany, $3.50), and Dick (He 
is 13.) liked it tremendously, 
but I’m not sure about 
Louise. We read The 
Winged Horse, that beauti- 
ful history of poetry by 
Auslander and Hill (Double- 
day, Doran, and Company, 
$3.50), and Louise was en- 
tranced by it. So was I, but 
I noticed that Dick and 
Biily and little 6-year-old 
Hester followed the first 
chapters, the historical part, 
with deep interest, but he 
grew a little restless when it 
came down to examples of 
modern verse.”’ 


INCE taking you last month 
on a tour of inspection thru 
the downstairs of the House 
That Book-Lovers Built, I have been 
longing to go upstairs on a similar 
tour. However, since I remembered 
with a certain embarrassment (Even 
book editors have their finer mo- 
ments, you know!) our first stolen 
visit, I resolved to take my manners 
well in hand this time, and to ask the 
mother of the family to be my guide. 

“Come in,” the rosy-cheeked wom- 
an who opened the door invited me 
cordially after I had explained my 
errand. I told her how much I liked her living-room, simple, 
spacious, and book filled; I told her, too, that I was longing to 
ask her some questions about her children’s reading. 

“But they aren’t all book-lovers,” she said thoughtfully. 
“Well, I suppose in a way they are, but their tastes have devel- 
oped in different directions, and I’m afraid I haven’t done much 


S 


Special Attention Is Paid to the Children 
And Their Book-Tastes, Natural or Acquired 


HELEN COWLES LECRON 
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What little (or big) girl wouldn’t love Jessie Will- 
cox Smith’s illustrations for “Little Women’? 


“Do they like poetry?” 

‘Louise does;she’s 15, and devours 
it! The whole family loves When We 
Were Very Young, by A. A. Milne 
(E. P. Dutton & Company, $2)—” 

“And yet I’ve heard librarians say 
that in spite of its charm many chil- 
dren won’t read it,” I interrupted. 

“T’ve heard that, too, and I am 
always surprised at the statement, for 
I don’t see how any youngster could 
resist the rhythm of it. 
they are rhymes to be heard rather 
than seen, in spite of Shepard’s 
charming illustrations. Mother Goose 
owes nine-tenths of its success to the fact that it appeals to the 
child’s ear before he is able to read, and then when he can read 
a little, he welcomes the sight of verse that he already knows.” 

“I’m glad to see you’re a defender of Milne—” 

“Yes, and of Mother Goose, too.” 

“Tell me what editions of Mother Goose you've had.” 


es 
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However, 
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“The Lonesomest 
Doll,” by Abbie Farwell 
Brown, has an unusual 
type of illustration 


“Well, my children have 
owned and loved The Real 
Mother Goose, illustrated by 
Blanche Fisher Wright 
(Rand McNally and Com- 
pany, $2). When Hester 
was little, somebody gave 
her The Little Mother Goose 
illustrated by Jessie Willcox 
Smith (Dodd, Mead, & 
Company, $1.50), but tho it 
was really charming, she 
preferred the other — per- 
haps because she met it 
first—”’ 

‘T have always had a pref- 
erence for a Mother Goose 
with the old-fashioned pic- 
tures, the ones I knew in my 
childhood,” I interrupted. 

“So have I. But your own 
associations don’t count 
with your children’ — they 
always prefer the books they 
met first! However, I could 
not imagine loving an Alice 
in Wonderland that wasn’t 
illustrated by John Tenniel, 
and I certainly welcomed 
the facsimile edition that 
came out about two years 
ago (D. Appleton and Com- 
pany, $2). Louise has it. 
Come upstairs and I will 
show (Continued on page 112 



































A girls’ luncheon table daintily yet simply set. Delicious food attrac- 
tively served adds much to a party for the “teen-age” daughter 


When a Girl Entertains 


A May Party for a Sub-Deb and Her Friends 


ANNE HOWARD 


GIRL probably loves a party more 
than anyone else in the world, 
whether she be 5 years old or 15. When 
she is 5, she enjoys going to parties more 
than giving them, but as she grows older, 
she learns it is much more fun to give 
them. 

If your daughter is an only child, she 
probably has many parties, and the 
question is not so much “how” as 
“what,’’ but when your only daughter 
has five brothers, both big and little, 
it is altogether another question. It is 
not always easy to harmonize the needs 
of the family with the pleasures of the 
guests, but there are times when the 
masculine majority bows to the frivoli- 
ties of the feminine side of the family. 

When my daughter's fifteenth birth- 
day coincided with the visit of a girl 
friend from out of town, the combination 
could not be ignored, and we decided to 
have a party. As this party was to be a 
purely et dT one, we decided it was 
to be a luncheon, for somehow, luncheons 
seem particularly appropriate in spring. 

The first thing I do when I plan a party 
is to decide on the menu, or the refresh- 
ments to be served. Once that is thoroly 
debated and decided, the rest seems to 
be easy. In planning a menu, one natu- 
rally takes into consideration who the 
guests are to be. Therefore, the most 
important thing to consider in a girl's 
luncheon is the aesthetic side of the meal. 
Dainty and delicious food and attractive 
serving should be the outstanding char- 
acteristics. 


The menu decided on was as follows: 


Mushroom Soup With 
Toasted Crackers 
Olives Salted Almonds 
Chicken Salad With Sliced Tomato 
Hot Rolls Butter 
Lemon Sherbet Birthday Cake 


An alternate menu, for cold weather, 
might be: 


Creamed Chicken With Mushrooms 
or 
Chicken a la King 
Olives Celery Salted Almonds 
Toasted Crackers 
Butter 


Birthday Cake 


Tomato Salad 

Hot Rolls 
Lemon Sherbet 
As a matter of interest and curiosity, 
I kept account of my expenditures. A 
list of the supplies and the cost follows: 





Chicken ' $2.13 
Lettuce...... 75% 15 
Celery... - 29 
Mayonnaise. . 30 
Tomatoes 25 
Mushrooms 30 
Crackers. 05 
Milk (3 quarts)... 45 
Sugar . 06 
Lemons (6)... . 15 
Rolls. . ie 20 
Deteer......... 15 
WO ods o's a 70 
a 35 
Sr er 25 
5.78 

Flowers; 
DNL. os ivkanodetenes 75 
SEEN. sd toe ae ee o's 50 
8 RIES, waiters 1.00 
2.25 


The table was nare except for doilies, 
three at each place, one large and two 
smaller ones. The china was white with 
a deep-blue border. The centerpiece 
was pink tulips and white candytuft in 
a blue-pottery bowl, and at each place 
there was a small cluster of pink sweet 
eas. 

The birthday cake contained four little 
silver charms, which added greatly to 
the fun at the end of the meal. These 
little charms were a ring for the one to 
be married first, a coin for wealth, a 
button for poverty, and a thimble for 
spinsterhood. 





BUILDERS 
HARDWARE 




























Beauty and 
Security 


That is all you can ask of 


the hardware in your home. 


You must not be content 


with less. 


Yale Builders’ Hardware 
is famed for its beauty—that 
beauty which conveys the 
final, exquisite sense of 
refinement. 

Its security among the 
discriminating, is a by-word 


for maximum protection. 


Yale Locks and H. ard ware A ve 
Sold by H. ard ware Dealers 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 
Stamford, Conn., U.S. A. 















YALE MARKED IS YALE MADE 
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Every line, every graceful curve of this 
lovely Forged Iron Hardware by Mc- 
Kinney holds in it a sense of Artistry. 
The craftsmanship of the Ancient Ar- 
morer, the beat of hammer on wayside 
forge, alike find expression in its shapely 
formand rugged texture. And, like jewelry, 
it holds the power to adorn its setting. 


With all its charm and unusualness, McKinney 
Forged Iron Hardware is surprisingly reasonable 
in price. It is available in so many designs and in 
such a variety of pieces, practi- =_ 
cally any home, however modest _ 5 
or pretentious, canbecompletely — 
outfitted. Builders’ Hardware == 
Merchants have it on Sapier, = 
Remember, it is rust-proofed and “= 
will last indefinitely. McKinney 
Mfs. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


On the Radio Sunday Afternoon, == & 
4:30 Eastern Time, 3:30 Central =, 

Time. Listen to the McKinney — 

MusiciansandheartheMcKinney — 
Master Designer tell of the Ro- 
mance of Forged Iron. Stations = 
WJZ, WBZ, WBZA, WBAL, = & 
KDKA, WHAM, WJR, WLW, = ¥Y 
KYW, KWK, WREN, KSTP a 


McKINNEY 
HARDWARE 


The Jewelry of the Home” 


McKinney Mfg. Co. B.H.&G.5-29 !} 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (Forged Iron Dirtston) ’ 
send me, without obligation, the items | 

hich I have checked: ‘ 
' 

' 

' 
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nil! ‘yy! 
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Brochure on Forged Iron Hardware 
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Breakfast Prunes—Oregon Style 


Wash and soak about two dozen prunes 
in just enough water to cover. Place the 
prunes in a baking-dish and pour the 
water back on them; then add 1 table- 
spoonful of brown sugar and a little lem- 
on juice. Cover tightly, and bake for 2 
hours in a moderate oven. Serve cold 
with whipped cream.—J. F’., Oregon. 


Chocolate-Nut Waffles 
2 eupfuls of flour, sifted 
4 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
1, cupful of sugar 
1 teaspoonful of salt 
2 egg yolks 
1% cupfuls of milk 
1 cupful of shortening 
2 squares of melted chocolate, or 
3 tablespoonfuls of cocoa 
1 cupful of chopped nutmeats 
1 teaspoonful of vanilla 
2 egg whites 
Mix and sift the dry ingredients. Beat 
the egg yolks and milk together and add 
to the dry ingredients. Melt the shorten- 
ing and chocolate (or cocoa) together. 
Let the mixture cool, and add the nuts 
and vanilla. Fold in the egg whites, 
beaten stiff, and bake on the waffle iron. 
Serve with butter and confectioners’ 
sugar, maple sirup, or sweetened whipped 
cream. tf the mixture seems too thick, 
add a little milk and beat well.—Mrs. 
F. W. M., New York. 


Cream Delight 
% cupful of sugar 
3 tablespoonfuls of cornstarch 
3 eggs 
1, teaspoonful of salt 
3 cupfuls of milk 
1 teaspoonful of vanilla 
% to 1 pound of vanilla wafers 
4 bananas 
Mix the sugar and cornstarch. Add 
the beaten eggs and mix thoroly. Add 
the salt, milk, and lastly the vanilla. 
Place on the fire and cook slowly until 
thick. Use a bowl in which a layer of 
vanilla wafers has been placed, then a 
layer of sliced bananas, and cover with 
the custard. Continue this until all_is 
used. Let stand for a few minutes be- 
fore serving —M. G. W., Oklahoma. 


Liver Croquettes 
2 cupfuls of minced calves’ livers, fried 
2 cupfuls of rolled bread crumbs 
1 teaspoonful of butter 
Salt and pepper to taste 
1 minced onion 
2 strips of bacon, chopped 
Enough water to moisten the mixture 
Mix all the ingredients in the order 
given, shape in balls, and roll in cracker 
crumbs. Fry in deep fat, and serve with 
tomato sauce. These are not only de- 
licious, but they are also very healthful. 
—Z. MeN., Illinois. 
Frozen Tomatoes 


Mash a 1-quart can of red tomatoes 
removing all the hard particles. Add 
salt and pepper to taste, a little chopped 
onion, and chopped celery. Pour the 
mixture into the trays of an electric re- 
frigerator to freeze, or pourin small bak- 
ing-powder cans and pack in ice and salt 
for 3 or 4 hours. Cut into blocks and 
serve on lettuce topped with a spoonful 
of mayonnaise.—Mrs. P. N.S., Virginia. 


All Tested in the 
Better Homes and Gardens 
Kitchen 
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Strawberry Shortcake 
2 cupfuls of flour 
4 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
16 teaspoonful of salt 
% cupful of milk 
% cupful of butter 


Mix the dry ingredients, sift twice, and 
work in the butter with the tips of the 
fingers. Add the milk gradually. Toss 
on a floured board, and divide into two 
parts. Pat, roll out, and bake for 12 
minutes in a hot oven (375-400 degrees) 
in buttered cake tins. Split and spread 
with butter. Sweeten strawberries to 
taste, place on the back of the range until 
warmed, crush slightly, and put between 
and on tép a cream sauce made as fol-: 
lows: 

Cream Sauce 

Beat 34 cupful of thick cream slightly 
and add 1 cupful of powdered sugar 
gradually. Add 1 teaspoonful of vanilla 
and a few grains of salt, and beat until 
stiff.—Mrs. D. C., Massachusetts. 

Macaroon Blanc Mange 
1 package of gelatine 
4 egg yolks 
1 quart of milk 
1 cupful of sugar 
4 egg whites, beaten stiff 
1 teaspoonful of vanilla 

2 dozen almond macaroons 

Soak the gelatine in 1 cupful of cold 
water for 5 minutes. Beat the egg yolks, 
add sugar and vanilla. Heat the milk to 
boiling in a double boiler. Add the egg 
mixture to the hot milk and cook until 
thickened. Pour over gelatine and stir 
until dissolved. When cool, fold in the 
stiff egg whites. Chill and when thick- 
ened, fold in the broken macaroons and 
chill again—Mrs. A. G. P., Missouri. 


Horns of Plenty 


Roll thin slices of ham into cornucopia 
shapes, spread overlapping edges with 
soft butter and fasten with toothpicks. 
(The toothpicks may be removed when 
the horns are filled and chilled, as the 
butter will hold the edges together.) Fill 
with any desired mixture, such as cole 
slaw, or celery, apples, and nuts, or 
potato salad. 

Arrange the horns around the edge of 
the platter, and fill the center of the 
platter with halves of hard-cooked eggs. 
Garnish with lettuce or parsley. Serve 
with olives and plain lettuce sandwiches, 
and you will have a delightful menu for a 
Sunday-night supper.—L. A. H., Penn- 
sylvania. 

Strawberry Mousse 

2 cupfuls of strawberries 

1 cupful of sugar 

2 teaspoonfuls of gelatine 

1 tablespoonful of lemon juice 
1 cupful of whipping cream 

Crush the berries, mix with sugar, and 
let stand for 45 minutes. Meanwhile, 
soak the gelatine in 2 tablespoonfuls of 
cold water and melt over hot water. 
When the strawberries are ready, add the 
lemon juice and gelatine to them, and 
combine with the cream, beaten stiff. 
Place the mixture in the freezer, pack in 
3 parts ice to 1 part salt, and let freeze 
for 3 hours. Serve in tall sherbet glasses 
with wafers.—Mrs. R. W. M., Indiana. 
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Veal Supreme 
Veal steak (%-inch thick) 
Hot bacon-fat 
Flour 
Salt and pepper 
Paprika 
Onion, if desired 
Sour cream 
Roll the veal, which has been cut 
into servings, in the flour, blending 
with salt and pepper. Fry in the hot 
bacon-fat unti pa evil brown on both 
sides. Turn down the flame, cover 
with the sour cream, dash liberally 
with paprika, and add the sliced onion, 
if desired. Cover tight, and let sim- 
mer slowly for 1 hour. When done, 
the veal is very tender and has a de- 
lightfully piquant flavor.—Mrs. A. D. 
V., Michigan. 


Delicious Breakfast Food 


Boil 1 cupful of grits for 30 minutes. 
When done, add 1 cupful of bran and 
a few raisins. Cook for 20 or 30 min- 
utes longer. This may be cooked 
when convenient and reheated by 
steaming over boiling water in a wire 
sieve or a steamer. 

This makes a delicious and inex- 
pensive breakfast food similar to an 
expensive prepared one. This grit- 
bran-raisin combination is truly deli- 
cious as well as economical, and chil- 
dren are very fond of it.—A. M. C., 
Massachusetts. 


Jellied Vegetable-Ring 

1 tablespoonful of gelatine 

% cupful of cold water 

1 cupful of boiling water 

14 cupful of sugar 

% cupful of vinegar 

2 tablespoonfuls of lemon juice 

1 teaspoonful of salt 

1 cupful of chopped celery 

l% cupful of shredded cabbage 

% eupful of small cucumber cubes 

1%, cupful of cold cooked ‘peas 

4, cupful of cold cooked beets, diced 

Cold meat, sliced thin 

Soak the gelatine for 5 minutes in 

the cold water and dissolve in the 
boiling water; add sugar and vinegar, 
lemon juice and salt. Strain, cool, 
and when beginning to stiffen, add 
the prepared vegetables. Turn into a 
ring mold, and chill. Remove to the 
serving-dish, surround with slices of 
meat, and garnish with watercress. 
Fill the center with 


Horseradish Cream-Dressing 
% eupful of whipping cream 
3 tablespoonfuls of vinegar 
%4 teaspoonful of salt 
Few grains of white pepper 
2 tablespoonfuls of grated horseradish 
Beat the cream until it begins to 
thicken, then add the vinegar gradu- 
ally, at the same time continuing the 
beating. When the mixture begins to 
stiffen, add the seasonings, and fold 
in the grated horseradish._—_Mrs. M. 
M. M., California. 


Strawberry Ice-Cream 
2 quarts of strawberries 
2 cupfuls of sugar 
1 pint of cream 
% teaspoonful of salt 

Lemon juice, if desired 

Wash and cap the berries. Chop 
and cover them with the sugar and 
let stand for 2 or 3 hours in the re- 
frigerator. Press the sweetened fruit 
thru a colander, add the cream, which 
has been whipped, the salt, and freeze. 

Use a freezing mixture of 1 part 
salt and 4 to 6 parts of ice, and turn 
the crank of the freezer slowly. After 
freezing, remove the dasher, pack the 
freezer with more ice, and let the 
cream stand for an hour or more to 
ripen the flavor.—Mrs. D. C., Massa- 
chusetts. 
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\ ‘os smell a bargain? 


Certainly !—for Fels-Naptha’s clean 
naptha odor says plainer than words, 
“Here is extra help”... and of course 
you know that the real bargain in 
laundry soap is not how many bars, but 
how much help you get for yourmoney. 


That’s what makes Fels-Naptha 
such a find !—because it gives you the 
extra help of two effective cleaners 
instead of one. Not “just soap,” but 
good golden soap, and plenty of 
naptha, the safe, gentle dirt-loosener 
used by dry cleaners. 

So, when you wash with Fels-Naptha 
you get the extra help of these two 
active cleaners working together. 
Naptha, the dirt-loosener, and good 
golden soap, the dirt-remover, join- 
ing hands to bring you clean, sweet- 
smelling, home-washed clothes with- 


out hard rubbing. 
Fels-Naptha is gentle both to clothes 


and to hands. Use it in machine or 
tub—in hot, cool or lukewarm water; 
or for soaking or boiling your clothes, 
if you wish, Use it for household 


SMELL THE CLEAN 
NAPTHA ODOR 


cleaning, too. But, use it—and dis- 
cover for yourself the extra help it 
gives—the extra help that makes 
Fels-Naptha a real bargain in value! 
Your grocer sells Fels- Naptha. 
Order it from him today—by the bar 
or in the convenient ten-bar carton. 
SpPEcIAL Orrer—Free, a handy little de- 
vice to aid you with your wash, It is yours 
for the asking. Just mail in the coupon. 
© 1929, Fels & Co. 
Ree: AREY SO ey 
Fels & Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me, free and prepaid, the handy little 


device offered in this advertisement. 


Name 





Address 





City State. 

















Banana-Nut Dessert 
2 teaspoonfuls of sugar 
6 ripe bananas, riced, beaten with 
egg beater 
1 cupful of thick cream, whipped 
% cupful of nuts, chopped fine 
2 teaspoonfuls of lemon juice 
Mix all the ingredients, pile into a 
sherbet cups, and let stand in the 
refrigerator for 1 hour.—Mrs, C. S., 
Arkansas. 


Peanut Soup 
Peel and slice 2 large potatoes and 
cook in sufficient water to insure 
against burning dry, adding a small 
onion, minced. When the potatoes 
are tender, mash or put thru a colan- 
der, and add a quart of milk. Season 
with salt, pepper and a generous 
tablespoonful of peanut butter, mixed 
to a liquid paste with part of the hot 
milk. Do not boil—Mrs. E. W. F., 
Colorado. 
Swedish Meat-Balls 
1% pounds of round steak 
1 pound of fairly lean pork shoulder 
2 Swedish rusks 
2 eggs 
1 cupful of milk 
Salt and pepper to taste 
Grind the meat and rusks, and add 
the eggs, milk, and seasonings. Form 
into balls the size of a walnut, and 
brown in an iron skillet in butter or 
meat fryings. When browned nicely, 
add 1 pint of milk, and let simmer 
slowly for about 45 minutes. Adda 
little more milk as they cook, as 
there should be enough left. on the 
meat to thicken for sauce. Just be- 
fore serving, add 1 can of mushrooms 
sauted in butter and enough flour and 
water to thicken. Pour the sauce 


over the meat when it is served.— 
MODERN MOTHERS , | = °etise 
Tasty Frozen Cheese 


% pound of Roquefort cheese 
1% cupfuls of butter 


Appreciate the MAY TAG fo - bE 
/ 





Dash of red pepper 
2 tablespoonfuls of olives or pickles 
2 cupfuls of cream, whipped 


ET those hard-playing youngsters romp. The Maytag Shred the cheese, and cream with 
the butter. Add the seasoning, olives, 


will wash their clothes clean without hand-rubbing— and cream. Pour into electric refriger- 
wash them at home where you know conditions are ator pans and let stand for 1% hours, 


or pack in ice and salt in an ice-cream 

freezer. Serve on hot toasted crackers. 
—Mrs. C.S., Arkansas. 

Over 8,000,000 people enjoy Maytag-washed clothes. Caramel Nut Roll 

. : , Roll out a piece of bread dough, 

Let this overwhelming buyers preference lead you to care- and spread with butter, 3< eupful of 

free washdays. There is only one Maytag—the measure sugar, and ‘ cupful of ground nut- 

meats. Roll up, and cut in 1-inch 

of washer value everywhere. pieces, or a little larger. Place in an 

iron skillet a large lump of butter 


clean and sanitary. 


TELEPHONE the nearest dealer for a trial washing in about the size of an egg, }4 cupful of 

. : , brown sugar, and melt together. Then 

your home. If the Maytag doesn’t sell itself, don’t keep place the roils in the skillet, cut side 
it. Deferred Payments You'll Never Miss. up. Let rise, then bake. When done, 


turn out, upside down on a large 
platter.—Mrs. H. E. C., Nebraska. 
THE MAYTAG COMPANY, Newton, Jowa Ten-Minute Cabbage 


Founded 1893 Shred very fine enough cabbage to 
make 1 quart. Add 1 cupful of milk, 
and cook rapidly for 10 minutes. Add 
1 teaspoonful of flour rubbed to a 
paste with a little cold water. Season 


Mn ing 


4 





A postcard vaguest brings an > well with salt, pepper, paprika, and 
interesting booklet—‘‘ Better : re “eo —Mrs . 
ichels af Shean Leunbuien” ry butter. Serve at once—Mrs. B. H., 


Maryland. 


Bananas in the Blanket 

Peel well-ripened bananas of medi- 
um size, break into 3 parts, crosswise, 
and drench each piece with lemon 
juice. Wrap astrip of bacon around 
each piece, place under the broiler, or 
bake in a baking-pan in a hot oven 
(400 degrees) until the bacon is mod- 
erately crisp. For an entree, add rich 
cream sauce, sprinkle with chopped 
nuts, and garnish with a bit of pars- 
ley.—Mrs. J. A. P., New York. 
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Pecan Cake With 
Whipped Cream 

1 cupful of sugar 

% cupful of shortening 

2 eggs, well beaten 

% cupful of milk 

1 teaspoonful of vanilla 

1% cupfuls of cake flour 

1 teaspoonful of baking powder 

Pinch of salt 

Cream the shortening and sugar, 

and add the well-beaten eggs. Add the 
milk and vanilla and beat well. Sift 
the flour and baking powder and add. 
Beat well, divide the batter, and 
pour into two layer-cake pans. Beat 
the whites of 4 eggs until stiff and 
dry; add 1 cupful of powdered sugar 
and beat well. Divide this, and spread 
it over the tops of the unbaked cake 
batter. Sprinkle thick with chopped 
pecans, and bake about 25 minutes 
at325 degrees. Put the layers together 
with whipped cream, and serve topped 
with whipped cream and aeaiied 
with halves of pecans. This amount 
will serve twelve persons generously 
—Mrs. G. M., Nebraska. 


Pork Patties 


1% pounds of pork from shoulder, 
ground 

% cupful of uncooked rice 

% cupful of cream or topmilk 


¥% of an onion, chopped 
1 tablespoonful of green pepper, 
chopped 


1 tablespoonful of pimento, chopped 

1 teaspoonful of salt 

%% teaspoonful of ground sage 

\% teaspoonful of pepper 

1 can of tomato soup to pour over 

the patties 
Mix allof the ingredients, with the 

exception of the tomato soup, in the 
order given. Form into balls, and roll 
in flour. Put in a casserole and cover 
with 1 can of tomato soup diluted 
with the same amount of boiling wat- 
er. Bake slowly for 2 hofirs with the 
yan covered. If necessary, add more 
hot water, as baking with the un- 
cooked rice absorbs the liquid.—Mrs. 
H. B. H., Minnesota. 


Different Bread Pudding 
1 cupful of graham bread crumbs 
1 pint of milk 
1 beaten egg 
2 large tablespoonfuls of light cook- 
ing molasses or % cupful of brown 
sugar 
% teaspoonful of salt 
1 teaspoonful of butter 
Cinnamon, if desired 
Soak the bread crumbs in the milk, 
then add the beaten egg and the 
other ingredients in the order given. 
Bake in a slow oven (300 degrees) 
until firm. Dates, raisins or nuts may 
be added to give variety. Serve either 
plain or with whipped cream.—Mrs. 
C. N. G., New York. 


Oatmeal and Date Cakes 

1 pound of dates 

1 cupful of sugar 

% cupful of water 

1 tablespoonful of lemon juice 

1 cupful of shortening 

1 cupful of brown sugar 

1 teaspoonful of soda 

% cupful of water 

2% cupfuls of rolled oats 

2% cupfuls of white flour 

Make a date paste of the first four 

ingredients, seeding and chopping the 
dates, mixing these ingredients, and 
cooking to a paste. Cream the short- 
ening and sugar. Add the soda and 
the water, then the oats and the flour. 
Roll thin and spread the date paste 
over half the surface, and cover with 
the other half. Cut in strips and bake 
in a moderate oven (350 degrees). 
These cookies will keep for a long 
time and are always popular with 
young and old. —E. M. B., Pennsyl- 
vania,. 





























More than 100,000 people 
inthe next two months will 


buy electric refrigeration 
EIS 


| Sh you are one of them 


read this— —— 


Only Frigidaire will give you... 
the quiet, powerful Frigidaire com- 
pressor which maintains, infallibly, 
temperatures below 50° in the food 
compartment ... the temperatures 
which are recommended by the 
U. S. Government as vital to your 
family’s health. 

Only Frigidaire will give you... 
the new Frigidaire Cold Control; a 
cimple, easy way to regulate, at will, 
the speed of freezing ice cubes, and 
to make delicious and unusual frozen 
desserts never possible before. 
Only Frigidaire will give you... 
the patented self-sealing ice trays 
which provide sparkling, full-sized 
ice cubes for every meal. 

Only Frigidaire will give you... 
the Tu-Tone cabinets with massive 
eatin-finished hardware of surpassing 
beauty and immeasurable conven- 


ience, with all food shelves elevated 
and all mechanical parts completely 
enclosed. 

Only Frigidaire will give you... 
the liberal General Motors terms, 
And prices are so low that Frigidaire 
will actually repay its entire cost in 
savings on ice bills and food spoilage. 
And because for many years... 
Frigidaire has given the things which 
people have demanded from electric 
refrigeration, there are today more 
than 750,000 Frigidaires in use 
throughout the world... more than 
all other makes of electric refriger- 
ators combined. 


Send for these two books 


Mail the coupon for free copies of 
our new books... the Frigidaire 
Catalog and the Frigidaire Recipe 
Book which shows you how to make 
dozens of new frozen delicacies. Mail 
the Coupon. Frigidaire Corporation, 
Subsidiary of General Motors 
Corporation, Dayton, Ohio. 


FRIGIDAIRE 


ma Che Quitt Automatic Refrigerator iow 





These two books give you POUR. 6bs sc abade 
(If you live in Canada, address Frigidaire Corpo- 
ration, 1604 Sterling Towers, Toronto, Ontario.) 


the vital facts about auto- 
matic refrigeration. 


Frigidaire Corporation, 
Dept. F-902,Dayton, Ohio. 

Please send me your free book on automatic refrigeration, also the 
Frigidaire Recipe Book. 
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A shoe rack screwed to the 
closet door helps to keep 
the closct neatly arranged 












Aids to Better Housekeeping 


MABEL J. STEGNER 


HE closet transformation is on! 

No longer will we be satisfied with 

closets with deep, dark caverns. 
It seems that there has been an expose 
of closet conditions in the American home. 
For a long time we have heard mutterings 
that denoted all was not well, such as 
when father lost his favorite shirt and 
had to remove half the garments in the 
closet before he succeeded in bringing it 
to light. In fact, we have often heard 
harsh things said about closets and how 
impossible it was to find things that surely 
must be in them, but which it took min- 
utes and even hours of precious time to 
find. 


Untidy, unsanitary, unhandy! Hardly. 


a thing about these closets was right, 
except that they were out of sight, and 
therefore, often out of mind. But that 
was before the present vogue for order 
and organization. These two good 
soldiers have invaded the closet and 
brought neatness out of chaos. 

Among the new closet fixtures which 
are helpful in maintaining an orderly 
closet is the sliding rack, shown in the 
middle of this page, which enables you 
to pull clothes out to 
















the light to make your 
selection of garments. 
The fixture itself is 
easily fastened to the 
under side of the closet 
shelf or between two 
walls. There are only 
four screws needed to 
put it firmly in its 
place, and once in- 
stalled it slides easily 
and noiselessly on roller 
bearings. Several 
styles are available, 
and the fixture may be 
had in 12 to 60-inch 
lengths, so that you 
may fit your particular 
type of closet, what- 
ever it may be. 
Another closet aid- 
to-organization is the 
shoe rack shown at the 
top of the page. This 
rack may be fastened 
’ to the closet door, so 
that with the opening 
of the door the shoes 
are brought out for a 
ready choice, or it may 





A broom made of 
tough and dura- 
ble fiber that will 
stand much use 


A magazine rack 
that is sturdy 
and roomy with- 
out being heavy 


This closet 
fixture en- 
ables one to 
bring clothes 
to the light 

















A closet unit 
affording cx- 
tra drawer 
space in com- 
pact form. 
Obtainable in 


various sizes 


be fastened to a closet wall within 
~asy view. The heel of the shoe 
rests over the upper rod and the 
toe over the lower. Several pairs 
can be placed on one rack, and the 
racks may be lined up one above 
another wherever there are many 
pairs of shoes to closet. 

Does anyone ever have drawer 
space enough? Hardly ever, we 
would say. The closet unit which 
you see on this page is designed for 
setting in any closet, or it might 
even be set in the room itself. 


HE drawer unit which you see 

on this page is designed for 
setting in any closet, or it might 
even be set in the room itself. The 
drawer units may be had in heights 
of from 30 to 60 inches and in 
various sizes. There are seven 
models, and all are made with open 
and closed drawers. The open 
construction makes drawers that 
are easier to pull out. It also allows 
for ventilation of the contents. The 
closed front is desirable wherever 
dust is present, and, of 
course, it looks better for 








An automatic 
window-washer 
that does away 
with hard work 












This push broom 
sweeps a much 
wider path than 
ordinary brooms 


the unit that is to be set 
out into the room. 

Do you dread window 
washing? Then the auto- 
matic window-washer, 
which we show here, 
does away with much 
that makes it an un- 
pleasant, mussy task. 

The device has a water 
reservoir from which 
water flows into the felt 
moistener and _ thence 
onto the windowpane. 
On the other side is a 
rubber polisher and dry- 
er. Splashing of window 
sills and draperies is 
eliminated, as is the need 
of any other equipment, 
such as pails, sponges, 
and chamois, or drying- 
cloths. 

Brooms seem always 
to be necessary, no mat- 
ter how many automatic 
cleaning and sweeping 
devices one may have. 
(Continued on page 56 
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Fiienl ii Fok designed this B. reakfast -nook. 


to express the warmth and intimate charm 


FIRST of a SERIES 
of distinguished rooms 
designed with Keramic 


Tiles... by America’s 
leading Architects 


Vivip, arresting, individual 
interiors that charm you at every 
turn by their unexpectedness and 
originality— 

Rooms that delight you the in- 
stant you cross the threshold by 
their rich color, their mellow 
beauty— 


They are being created today by 
America’s most distinguished 
architects through the medium of 
Keramic Tiles—rea/ tiles. 


There is no more expressive ma- 
terial in the world than Keramic 
Tiles. Made in hundreds of lovely 
colors and shades of color—in a 
great variety of shapes, sizes, tex- 
tures—they lend themselves to the 
most diverse and beautiful effects. 


The homeliness and warmth of 
French Provincial ... the charm of 
the Dutch or Flemish interior . . . 
the glowing beauty of Spanish or 
Italian Renaissance—any of these 
treatments can be achieved, beau- 
tifully and satisfyingly, with 
Keramic Tiles. 

Let us send you—free—our illus- 
trated booklet, Enduring Beauty in 
Your Home Through Keramic Tiles. 
Write to us today! 


ASSOCIATED 
TILE MANUFACTURERS 
Dept. B-5, 420 Lexington Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 


TILE SETTING is a true 
craft, requiring a high 
degree of skill and work- 
manship. In your com- 
munity there is an experi- 
enced tiling contractor, 





ir 


who can show you the different types of 
Keramic Tiles, and see that your tile job 
is efficiently and skillfully handled. 
Associated Tile Manufacturers. 
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of REAL TILES 





pase 5. 


A FLOOR OF HEXAGONAL KERAMIC TILES 
in warm, rich hues, gives a gay and picturesque charm to this French 
Provincial breakfast-nook designed by Frank J. Forster 

































The Kelvinator manufacturing plant pic- 
tured herewith belongs to the greatest group 
of plants in the world devoted exclusively 
to the manufacture of refrigeration. 

















































The first name and 
the greatest name 
in Electric Refrigeration 


The difference in Kelvinator is that 
Kelvinator embodies every worth- 
while new feature of performance, 
plus a proven reliability found no- 
where else. 


From the outset, in 1914, Kelvin- 
ator has never lost sight of the ideal 
of unfailing reliability. Its inven- 
tions, improvements and experience 
have influenced the whole trend of 
the industry since its beginning. 


Test and inspection devoted to 


every part and process in building 
Kelvinator are applied to insure de- 
pendability before ever a single 
unit may leave the factory. 


Broadly speaking, the pioneering 
of Kelvinator represents the fullest 
experience to be found. And be- 
cause Kelvinator has dedicated its 
best efforts to lasting reliability, 
your choice becomes very simple. 


You will be better served by the 
reliable Kelvinator. 


In the New 1929 Kelvinator 


Silence—Positive and Permanent. . 


. Completely Automatic Operation ... 


Flexible Rubber Trays for Ice Cubes 


The new 1929 Kelvinator is the latest word 
in modern electric refrigeration offering true 
and lasting silence of operation, wholly auto- 
matic service and the reliability which the 
name Kelvinator has consistently meant 
for 15 years. New flexible rubber ice trays 
enable you to extract the ice cubes in a flash, 


KELVINATOR 


oe 2 See ee, 


CORPORATION, 


simply by bending the tray. Beautiful new 
cabinets — any one of them a gem in any 
kitchen. Do not wait to buy your Kelvin- 
ator. Enjoy it now on Kelvinator’s 
attractive ReDisCo monthly budget plan. 
Be sure to see the new 1929 Kelvinator at the 
nearest Kelvinator display room. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


. te a 


KELVINATOR 











Aids to Better 
Housekeeping 


[Continued from page 54] 


But it is not every broom that suits 
the fastidious housekeeper. The 
broom shown at the bottom of the 
age is made of a special fiber which 
is very tough and has wonderful 
wearing qualities. The metal top 
makes for cleanliness and sturdy con- 
struction. The outside fibers are 
coarse, for the sake of durability, 
while the inside fibers are very fine 
in order to pick up the light dust. 

A push broom, such as is shown 
here in a home model, is an old favor- 
ite with the professional cleaners- 
the janitors. This one, made espe- 
cially for home use, sweeps a wider 
path than the ordinary broom and 

ets the dust that is too fine for the 
room and too coarse for the dry 
mop. 

Keeping the magazine convenient 
and, at the same time, in place is a 
problem that most of us have. Two 
or three magazines on the living- 
room table are decorative—more are 
likely to be disorderly. The magazine 
basket shown at the bottom of page 
54 is an answer to this problem. It 
is made of strong, durable fiber and 
has a stout metal grip thru the center 
which serves the two-fold purpose of 
keeping the magazine standing 
straight and of a handle with which 
to lift the basket. One of its chief 
joys is the ease with which it can be 
carried to the porch, the sun parlor, 
or wherever you have decided to 
spend a few minutes or hours of 
leisure. Baskets like this are sold in 
a number of plain colors, and they 
may be painted to carry out any 
color scheme in the house. 


{t Is a Joy to Sew 
the Modern Way 


[Continued from page 40] 


happened that I was presented with 
one of the very old machines. The 
woman who owned it has a beautiful 
new electric in its place and is de- 
lighted with it, tho she used this one 
until the most modern one made took 
its place. When I saw this old ma- 
chine for the first time, I felt a great 
impulse to sit down and sew. It is 
such a treasure! But modern times 
mean quick results, so the old keep- 
sake has found its place in my own 
little sewing museum alongside a flax 
wheel that is 167 years old and a 
spinning wheel that is more than 200. 
But it is much more fun now to go 
to the shop and buy some material 
that is charming in color and — 
and alluring i in design, than to bu 
= that is the work of ski & 
ashion designers, and to go home and 
let the new, modern sewing machine 
do the work for me. I need be con- 
cerned only about putting the pieces 
together correctly. The electric ma- 
chine speeds over the seams like the 
magic of Aladdin. There are no ach- 
ing knees from treadling, not a 
crick in the back, nor a sign of tired 
eyes, because the new machine allows 
you, as the illustration shows here, to 
sit with ease and comfort at the ma- 
chine. The convenient light at the 
back throws the light ray on the 
presser foot, just where it is needed, 
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and so you sew on gloomy days, in 
dark corners, at night, or in the day- 
time, with perfect comfort. 

My own mother insists that there 
is much more romance about modern 
sewing than yesterday’s sewing. I 
tell her that the reason she feels that 
way is because she came in between 
the advent of the first sewing machine 
and the modern electrics. There was 
no adventure or thrill about the sew- 
ing machine that she used. It func- 
tioned perfectly, it did the family 
sewing, but it lacked the magic of 
today’s machine or the thrill of the 
first one. A sewing machine was like 
a stove or table, a commonplace part 
of home equipment. Now that she 
has made the acquaintance of the new 
electric machine, our only trouble is 
in keeping Mother supplied with sew- 
ing. She finds it such fun that not a 
week-day passes that she does not 
make something lovely for herself, 
for the house, for her children, or for 
her grandchildren 


6 = quiet efficiency of the modern 
electric has a definite appeal. At 
first women were frightened or an- 
noyed with electric machines because 
of the vibration. One had a feeling 
of anxiety that the machine might fly 
to pieces in front of you. This is not 
true in any sense of the new machines. 
They sew so beautifully, easily, and 
quietly that you are not conscious 
that they have any mechanism what- 
ever. Many physicians of reputation 
have prescribed sewing the modern 
way as arelaxation. There is a feeling 
of quiet intimacy about the new ma- 
chines that gives them the charm of 
hand sewing. 

Modern electric sewing machines 
always start in the right direction, 
giving no concern wifatever. They 
can be called “the machine of a thou- 
sand eyes,” for one can sew so slowly 
as to count every stitch, or so rapidly 
that the stitches fly by too quickly to 
see. With the pressure of one’s knee 
against the lever comes an instant and 
perfect control of the power, surely 
a big advantage over tiresome tread- 
ling. 

A fine quality of petrolatum lubri- 
cates the motor of modern electrics, 
and they seem always ready to go, 
doing their work as easily as a pendu- 
lum clock. Miraculous as it may 
seem, they need almost no attention. 
Sewing-machine oil is used for the 
electrics just as for the treadle ma- 
chines. The need of regularity in oil- 
ing is well understood, no matter 
whether the machine is new or old. 

With the modern electrics there is 
no belt to loosen or tighten. One has 
only to thread the needle and press 
the right knee against the lever, and 
sew as slowly or quickly as inclination 
directs. As to threading the needle, 
there is a new needle threader that 
does this tedious bit with one little 
stroke of the hand. 

Modern machines have another 
great convenience—that of a flexible 
pressure-foot that glides over thick 
and thin places with equal ease, mak- 
ing perfect stitches all the while. There 
is no delay in having to stop and lift 
the presser foot when a seam is ap- 
proached. The flexible foot travels 
over it without the slightest hesita- 
tion. 

If your machine is not modern, buy 
a motor for it, a flexible foot, and a 
needle threader. These things will add 
so much to the joy of your sewing that 
you will sew more, thus save more, 
and eventyally have the newest and 
best kind of machine. 
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New! Exclusive! 


Fenestra Screen Casements 


The only 
steel casement 
windows supplied 
complete with 


SCV CENS 


N ow, for the first time, 
you can get steel casements 
—frames, swing leaves, 
hardware — and screens 
complete—all made by one 
manufacturer. This is the 
most outstanding improve- 
ment since the inception of 
steel windows. 

The metal screens are 
built to fit flat against the 
inside of the casement 
frame. They are definitely a part of the 
window. They completely solve your 
screening problem. 

Look at the illustrations opposite. See 
how the swing leaves are easily opened 
and closed through the screens which 
need not be touched. Your windows 
are always fly-tight, always insect-proof. 
Their inside screens protect the draperies. 
See too, how the screens may be re- 
moved in a jiffy when the windows are 
washed. And remember that Fenestra 
Screen Casements are windows that can 
be easily washed from the inside—with- 
out sitting on the sill. 

















Easily washed 
from the inside. 100% ventilation. 


They open at a 
finger touch. 


fenestra 








Fenestra swing leaves are easily opened and closed through the 


screens which need not be touched. 


Besides this latest 
patented improve- 
ment, Fenestra Case- 
ments have many 
other advantages—all 
reasons why you will 
want them in your 
new home. Their 





slender frames and 
muntins admit maxi- 

Screens easily removed . . 
when washing the mum daylight. Swing 


windows. leaves reach out to 


welcome fair weather, yet close snug- 
tight against storms—always at a finger’s 
touch, because steel does not warp or stick. 

And, best of all, you can enjoy these 
Fenestra advantages at a cost which is 
little, if any, more than the cost of or- 
dinary windows—because fifty types and 
sizes are standardized and built in large 
quantities. Send for attractive Fenestra 
Casement literature. It’s free! Also ask 
for details of Fenestra Screen Casements. 
DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


2273 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 
Factories: Detroit, Michigan and Oakland, California 


steel casement windows 
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on albumen, but I did not realize I could 
ruin my omelet by innocently sprinkling 
a pinch of salt over the whites as I beat 
them, and a good many were ruined 
before I found it out. 


T ALWAYS was a comfort to blame 

the eggs when my egg-white dishes 
failed, and it is only fair now to vindicate 
their memory. I have learned that one 
need not use eggs graded strictly fresh 
in ~ even the most delicate egg 
dishes. One never enjoys championing 
any but the best eggs, and I decidedly 
prefer them, but the use of lower-grade 
eggs is often good economy. The location 
of egg-packing houses thru the Middle- 
west makes available for use at a very 
great saving hundreds of dozens of 
cracked or checked eggs which are unfit 
for shipping. No homemaker need hesi- 
tate to use them for her most particular 
dishes. Very excellent products may be 
made from eggs which may not be ex- 
actly old, but decidedly middle-aged ; and 
the use of the slightly cracked eggs— 
underprivileged eggs, my family calls 
them—is one of my pet economies. 

One must be very careful about han- 
dling sugar and salt in all egg-white mix- 
tures. Everything else may be perfectly 
done, but the result is unsatisfactory if 
the combining of these materials is 
wrong. Salt weakens the structure of the 
air cells; on the other hand, sugar tough- 
ens them. In omelets, souffies, cakes, and 
jelly rolls, it is best to mix the necessary 
salt, with the other ingredients, never di- 
rectly with the egg whites. 1 usenosalt in 
making meringues. 

The secret of the 


Exit the Temperamental Egg White 


| Continued from page 34] 


ideal in all cake making. A better tex- 
ture has been achieved in my kitchen by 
this method, which I realize is not com- 
monly practiced, than by any other. 

If you are striving for consistency in 
results, and for the fluffy, fine angel food, 
you will enjoy a little research work over 
your mixing-bowl. So many more in- 
gredients go into an angel-food cake than 
into an omelet or meringue, that results 
are not so easily traced, but the effects 
are very evident to a careful cook. 

Many cooks do not beat egg whites 
stiff enough. The longer the beating, the 
finer in texture the mixture becomes. We 
have been warned many times against 
overbeating the eggs, but, by far, more 
trouble in the average kitchen comes 
from underbeating. One should not stop 
when the beater leaves its first print in 
the mixture, or until you observe the 
first points after lifting the utensil, but 
continue until the points have a good 
deal of firmness about them. Instead of 
falling over limply, these points should 
bend quite reluctantly. 


HE rotary beater gives a closer grain 

to a mixture than the hand — 
and, for purposes other than cake ma 
ing, the rotary beater usually saves time 
and effort. For angel foods, however, the 
hand whip is necessary. 

It is superfluous to say that egg dishes 
should be baked in a moderate or slow 
oven, and that they must never be 
cooked too long a time. Following is a 
recipe for an omelet that will serve four 
persons generously 
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good meringue, 
however, is in the 
stirring of the sugar 
and beaten egg 
whites for a consid- 
erable length of 
time before spread- 
ing. It is a good 
plan to stir the mix- 
ture for as long a 
time as you have 
spent beating the 
egg whites alone. 
The mixture be- 
comes soft and rope- 
like in texture rath- 
er than fluffy, and 
spreads very readi- 
ly. When I was a 
young cook, 1 used 
to try to fold the 
sugar in very light- 
ly and put the mer- 
ingue on the pie in a 
beautiful fluffy con- 
dition. To do this 
dooms a meringue 
to certain sadness. 
The sugar has a 
physical action on 
the egg white which 
toughens it suffi- 


garden. 





A SERVICE WE ARE 
HAPPY TO RENDER milk 


ETTER HOMES AND 
GARDENS is glad to an- 
swer, free of charge, any in- 
quiry you wish to make con- 
cerning the home or the 


No matter what your dif- 
ficulty or interest may be— 
whether it comes under the 
classification of child care 
and training, foods, equip- 
ment for the home or for 
the garden, interior decorat- 
ing, building, 
home handicraft, or any one 
of a number of other things 
—feel free to write us. We 
are always happy to answer 
your letters in detail. 

Address your inquiries to 
The Subscribers’ Informa- 
tion Bureau, Better Homes and 
Gardens, Des Moines, and in- 
close a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope for the 
answer we shall send you. 


6 egg yolks 
1% teaspoonful of salt 
6 tablespoonfuls of 


6 egg whites 


Beat the egg yolks 
until thick, add the 
milk and salt. Beat 
the egg whites very 
stiff, and fold the 
first mixture into 
them carefully. 
Turn into a warmed, 
well-oiled omelet 
pan or heavy frying- 
pan, and begin the 
slow cooking on top 
of the stove. Have 
the oven at a very 
moderate tempera- 
ture, and after the 
omelet has partly 
risen, set it in the 
oven to finish. Be- 
tween 10 and 15 
minutes will be 
needed. Remove, 
loosen one side, fold 
over, garnish, and 
serve immediately 
on a hot platter. 

Omelets will nev- 


remodeling, 








ciently to make the 
meringue hold up 
after baking. The thing which helps your 
meringue, however, is the wrong thing to 
practice in cake making. The flour in 
cake dough assists greatly in keeping the 
mixture light, and sugar added directly 
to the egg whites toughens them too 
much. With sponge cake the result is 
very noticeable in a coarse, heavy cake. 
Passably good angel foods may be made 
adding sugar directly to the egg whites, 
but very much better ones are made by 
sifting the sugar, flour, and salt together. 
A light, tender, fine-textured cake is the 


er permit of over- 
cooking. When I 
plan to serve an omelet, I like to be sure 
that the family will be assembled when 
it is ready at luncheon time, and when 
serving it for breakfast, I put it in the 
oven just as the fruit course is begun. 
I have found that this allows about the 
right amount of time for an average 
family, especially if guests make the 
meal a little leisurely. 

A souffle is always good, and this one 
allows for variations that make it un- 
usually attractive to serve.on special 
occasions: (Continued on page 62 
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PYROFAX GAS SERVICE BRINGS REAL GAS TO COUNTRY KITCHENS 














“()THERWISE it is wonderful,” adds the 
gentleman who writes us the above 
comment on the Pyrofax Gas installa- 
tion in his country home. When a 
woman has had to tolerate slow, odor- 
ous, troublesome fuels, she is apt to 
want to cook all the time when she has 
Pyrofax Gas Service and a genuine 
modern gas range in her kitchen. 
Pyrofax is real gas, ready to serve 
every country and suburban home, in 
a genuine gas range. It is delivered in 
steel cylinders, is used exactly like city 
gas and it brings every modern cook- 
ing convenience to your own kitchen, 
no matter where you live. There are no 
delays, no adjustments, no inconve- 
niences, no odors, no overheated kitchens 
where Pyrofax is used. Cool to use in 
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CONVENIENT TERMS 
A small down pay- AS LITTLE AS 
ment enables you 
to start cooking $37.50 
with gas at once, 
Spread the balance DOWN 
over a full year, if you like. 
Pyrofax equipment, including the 
gas range of your choice and com- 
plete installation, is surprisingly 
low priced. 











Never 
marks a pot or pan. It is not a liquid 
fuel. Not an imitation of gas. It is the 


summer. Odorless in winter. 


real thing—real gas that cooks and 
bakes perfectly, without waits, or de- 
lays, or fuss, or bother. 

And for use with Pyrofax there are 
some of the handsomest modern gas 
ranges you have ever séen—ranges 
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CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


Unit of Union Carbide 


and Carbon Corporation 


Carbide and Carbon Building, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 


Boston—1017 Old South Building 
CLEVELAND— Madison Ave. and W. 117th St. 
Cuicaco—Peoples Gas Building 
Detrorr—General Motors Building 
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Str. Louts—4228 Forrest Park Blvd. 

SAN Francisco— 114 Sansome Street 

MINNEAPOLIS—422 Washington Ave- 
nue North 


Toronto, CANADA—92 Adelaide Street West 


“The only fault I have to find with Pyrotax Gas 


is that it 1s so good my wife wants to cook with it all the time’’ 


—Mr. T___, Massachusetts 


enameled in color, or in spotless white, 
Ranges that will 
make your friends envious, so fine- 


trimmed in nickel. 


looking and so well equipped are they. 

You can have Pyrofax, the faultless 
fuel, and one of these genuine gas 
ranges in your home right away with 
very little expense. A small initial pay- 
ment—as little as $37.50 down—is 
sufficient for the installation. Pay the 
balance in easy installments over a 
year if you like. 

Pyrofax equipment, including the 
gas range of your choice and complete 
installation, is surprisingly low priced. 

Let us send you some interesting lit- 
erature on Pyrofax and the name of 
nearest dealer, who will be glad to 
demonstrate this modern fuel for you. 





PYROFAX DIVISION 
CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
(Please address office nearest you) 


BHG-5-29 


Please send me some of your interesting 
literature on Pyrofax and the name of the 
nearest dealer. 


Name 





Address 




















Mark Russell has designed an inviting gateway 
which is in keeping with the architectural style of 
his home. Visitors more often enter the garden 
way instead of up the flagstone path to the house 


Flowers, trees, and grass are harmoniously min- 
gled for a great feeling of repose. This path is 
arched by the drooping branches of a European 
white birch and flanked by a warm-toned urn 


than nine years of pleasurable effort on the part of 

Mrs. Russell and myself to transform the house and 
grounds as we found them when we came here in 1919 to some- 
thing ‘‘nearer to the heart’s desire,’’ to use Omar’s phrase. 

The house, built by the English settlers who founded the 
town of Worthington [Ohio], was remodeled by a later owner. 
It is characteristically English, so that in relating the garden 
to the house, I have developed something like an old, informal 
English garden. As a matter of fact, while I like formal gardens 
wherever the architectural style is strictly in keeping with them, 
I want to live with the informal garden. 

Like most of the things which you have seen here—the rustic 
chairs and benches, the dovecote, the big cement urn—the gate- 
way was designed and constructed from my plans. It is an 
invitation to all garden-lovers who chance to pass by to enter 
at will and enjoy the garden. It is difficult to say exactly at 
what season the gate’s invitation appeals more strongly: when 
in the springtime an abundance of purple and yellow crocus 
just within the gate give the visitor his first welcome, or when 
the flaming hollyhocks frame it in late summer. Sometimes 


( ; REEN GABLES, as it is today, is the result of more 


visitors come up the flagstone path to the house, but more often 
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' An Artist Looks 
' at His Garden 


Wherein He Paints Pictures With His 
Flowers and Rocks and Urns 


By MARK RUSSELL 


As Told to James M. Chalfani 
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they go across the lawn thru the garden, perhaps in search of 
some particular plant or grouping someone has mentioned to 
them. Green Gables has many visitors all thru the summer 
months. 


byw how many varieties of evergreens, shrubs, trees, and 
plants, flowering and nonflowering, we have, I am not able 
to say, but there are easily several hundred. And yet, I think, 
despite the great variety of plantings, all form a harmonious 
whole, tho it can be said that the garden does have rather defi- 
nite divisions: the rock garden, the herbaceous garden, the 
wildflower garden, the water garden, and my little bog. The 
garden, as a whole, is on a hill with a southern exposure over- 
looking a brook. And the reason for the emphasis on the rock 
garden, I might say, is that I found my soil decidedly poor here 
on the hillside. 

I look upon my garden as a medium of artistic expression. 
The artist has the opportunity to paint beautiful pictures in 
flowers as well as in pigments. The possibilities for him are 
endless. As a combination, white lilies and delphinium, let us 
say, are undeniably beautiful, but that particular combination 
is far too commonplace. The artist in (Continued on page 85 
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Six Cylinder 
moothness 


The smooth, quiet, flexible performance 





of the new Chevrolet is a revelation for 

everyone who takes the wheel. At every 

speed, the power of the new six-cylinder 

The COACH motor is delivered with that free, even, 
S 59 5 velvety flow which is so essential to motor- 


in ¢ ing satisfaction. You can drive with wide 
Roadster 5 25 


Th $ 
| See ade 525 


$ 
595 , 

$675 the slightest trace of rumble or noise fatigue. 
Gebsics 5695 Call on your nearest Chevrolet dealer 
[Tone today. Learn by actual experience how 


All prices f. 0, b, factory delightful it is to drive this six-cylinder car. 


open throttle for hour after hour with a 
feeling of complete security—and without 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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SCRANTON 
Drapery Fabrics. 


eR 


DRAPES in the MODERN MANNER 


T'S so easy to make your windows a charming 

feature, giving real personality to every room. 
Discover the Moderne Scranton Continental nets 
at your department store. New this Spring. 
“Modernism at its best,” you will say of these delicate 
patterns. And because they are the best, you will 
find them in perfect harmony with your fine furni- 


ture of other periods. 


For delightful new curtain arrangements in Colonial, 
Spanish and almost every manner, consult the 
Scranton Drapery Style Book. Hope Harvey, author 
and noted decorator, has used Scranton fabrics 
throughout—perhaps a sheer filet net where the key- 
note is simplicity, or formal Lustre-Lace panels, art- 
fully draped. See this book and the actual fabrics 
it shows in the drapery departments of the leading 
stores. Or mail the coupon and 1Ce for booklet 


showing everything in large style book. 


One of TT 
practical window 
treatments 
shown in the 


New Sty le Book 








MAIL COUPON TODAY 





SCRANTON LACE COMPANY 


Enclosed is 10c for Drapery Style Booklet showing in black and white all 
the material in the large Style Book, 77 different window treatments, 
with a description of each, and many complete rooms of every type. 
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Dept. 107, Scranton, Pa. 

































Exit Temperamental 
Egg White 


{ Continued from page 58 } 
White Meal Souffle 


2 cupfuls of milk 

1 cupful of white cornmeal 

1% teaspoonful of salt 

4 egg yolks 

1 egg whites 

5 thin slices of tomato 

Put the milk into a saucepan over 

the fire, and stir in the meal as it 
heats. Add salt, and stir constantly 
until the mixture thickens. Beat the 
egg yolks well and add to the mush. 
Beat egg whites very stiff and fold 
into the mixture. Turn into a but- 
tered baking-dish, lay the slices of 
tomato on top, and bake in a mod- 
erate oven 45 minutes. The tomatoes 
may be omitted and the souffle served 
with sirup. Also, the following mush- 
room sauce is very good with it: 

2 tablespoonfuls of melted butter 

2 tablespooonfuls of chopped mush 

rooms 

1% tablespoonfuls of flour 

Juice of 1 lemon 

% teaspgonful of chopped parsley 

t cupful of meat or chicken stock 


Simmer the mushrooms in the 
butter, blend the flour into the stock 
and pourjinto the pan ‘with the mush- 
rooms and butter. When the mixture 
has thickened, add the lemon juice, 
and just before serving, add the pars- 
ley. 


Lemon Pie Supreme With 
Orange Strips 
This lemon-pie recipe is a year- 
round recipe for me, very light and 
refreshing in summer, and a tart and 
tasty dessert after a heavier winter 
meal: 
Juice of 1 large lemon 
% cupful of sugar 
4 ege yolks 
2 egg whites (Reserve the other 2 for 
the meringue.) 
Grated rind of % lemon 


Add the sugar to the lemon juice 
and the grated rind. Beat the egg 
yolks to a lemon color, add the juice, 
and cook slowly to a custard, using 
a double boiler. Do not overcook this 
mixture, but remove when well thick- 
ened. Add the 2 egg whites, beaten 
stiff, and pour into a baked pastry 
shell. Add the meringue and brown, 
being careful not to leave the pie in 
the oven longer than necessary. 


Meringue 
2 egg whites 
2 tablespoonfuls of sugar 
1% teaspoonful of vanilla 
Beat the egg whites until quite stiff. 
Add the sugar slowly, and stir the 
mixture very thoroly and patiently. 
Stir in the vanilla, and spread the 
meringue over the pie. 
The garnish of Orange Strips is 
made as follows: 
Peel of 2 oranges 
1 cupful of sugar 
to cupful of water 


Cut the peel into 44-inch strips and 
soak overnight in water. Drain and 
boil until tender. Make a sirup of 
the sugar and water, add the drained 
peeling-strips, and boil down until 
very thick. Drain and roll in granu- 
lated sugar. Vegetable coloring added 
to the sirup will give very pretty 
effects for special occasions. When 
served with the pie, they may be laid 
on the meringue, or on the plate at 
the side of the pastry. 
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Hard Meringue Nests 
6 egg whites 
2 cupfuls of sugar 
1 tablespoonful of vinegar 
1 teaspoonful of vanilla 

Beat the egg whites until very stiff. 
Add the sugar, sifting it ually, 
and beating constantly to blend thoro- 
ly with the whites. Add the vine- 

ar and vanilla, Beat 10 minutes 
onger. This mixture should hold its 
shape when dropped from a spoon. 
Pile into individual meringues on an 
unoiled paper on a baking-sheet, mak- 
ing poe 4 approximately 3 inches in 
diameter and 1% inches high. Place 
in a slow oven (200 degrees) to bake 
slowly for an hour. Fill or cover with 
berries, or other fruit, and top gener- 
ously with whipped cream. 
Plain Jelly Roll 
2 eggs 
1 cupful of flour 
1 cupful of sugar 
1 teaspoonful of baking powder 
% cupful of hot water 
Salt 

Beat the eggs till light and lemon- 
colored, add flour, sugar, baking pow- 
der, and salt, which have been sifted 
together thoroly. Add the hot water, 
a little at a time. Bake in a sheet, 
browning very slightly, turn out on a 
damp cloth, spread with jelly, and roll, 
using the cloth in the process to keep 
the roll intact. Sprinkle with pow- 
dered sugar. 

I make Filled Angel-Food Cake 
when I wish a dessert that is quite 
festive and one that may be prepared 
the day before a company dinner if 
necessa. The cake recipe is my 
standard angel-food recipe: 


Filled Angel-Food Cake 
1 cupful of egg whites (cold) 
1 teaspoonful of cream tartar 
1% cupfuls of sugae 
1 cupful of cake flour 
\% teaspoonful of salt 
1 teaspoonful of vanilla 
\% teaspoonful of almond flavoring 


Beat the eggs until, frothy, add 
cream of tartar, and beat until very 
stiff, but not dry. Sift sugar, flour, and 
salt together five times. sift gradual- 
ly into the egg whites. The dry in- 
gredients must be added very gradu- 
ally. Add the flavoring, and put in an 
unoiled tube pan. Place in a very 
slow oven (250 degrees, increasing the 
temperature to 320 degrees), and Sabo 
45 to 50 minutes. Invert the pan and 
allow to cool. Remove from the pan, 


and with forks remove the inside of° 


the cake, leaving a shell of sufficient 
thickness to hold together well. Tear 
the inside portion in small pieces and 
mix with: 

1 cupful of whipping cream 

1 cupful of pineapple, diced 

1 cupful of cocoanut 

1% pound of marshmallows, cut in 

small pieces 
12 maraschino cherries, chopped 
Fill the cake shell with the mix- 

ture, and let it stand in the refriger- 
ator for 12 hours. When ready to 
serve, place a cupful of chopped wal- 
nut meats over the top, cover with 
whip cream, and garnish with 
cherries. The dessert is sliced at the 
table, as one would cut a round cake, 
and served by the hostess. 








CHEERY 
COLORFUL TILING 


gives new life and smartness 
to bath, kitchen, laundry or nursery 


+ 


Youu friends judge you by your home. 


To them it is an indication of your per- 


sonality, your pride— your prosperity. 


And of all the rooms in the house, the 


bath and kitchen are most apt to be neg- 
lected —drab—dreary. 


Now these rooms may be rich in color — 


new in beauty, smart in appearance— by 
the use of Upson Fibre-Tile at about onc- 
tenth the cost of ceramic tile. 


Your carpenter can apply the big, sturdy 


panels right over the old surface with little 
muss or delay. Or add the extra bath, so 
needed in the average home. 


The panels of Upson Fibre-Tile have deep 


tile-like indentations and come unfinished, 


UPSON 


BOARD and FIBRE TILE 


Transform that oft neglected bath or kitchen —Cover the s prawling, 
crawling cracks of old plaster with Upson Fibre-Tile and Upson 


Board! Give new charm—warmth—character to these rooms. 
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so you can paint or enamel them in bright, 
joyous color. 


For ceilings in new or old homes there is 
nothing better than Upson Board. The new 
“Upson Relief Ceilings,’’ the latest Upson 
achievement, gives the aristocratic charm of 
modeled plaster at a fraction of its cost. 


Certified tests prove Blue Center Upson 
Board and Upson Fibre-Tile excel in resist- 
ance to jars, blows, heat, cold and moisture, 
as compared with other boards tested. 


You will like your Upsonized rooms. Tens 
of thousands of satisfied home owners have 
solved their wall and ceiling problems for 
all time by Upsonizing. 


We invite you to mail the coupon today. 





The Upson Company, 528 Upson Pr., Lockport, N. Y. 
Enclosed find 10 cents for which om send me copy of 


your new booklet, ‘‘Characterfu 
samples of U 
of your new 
I am ioterested in 
C1 New Ceilings 


Walls and Ceilings,” 
Board and Upson Fibre-Tile and details 
orative Service. 


(2 Office Iateriors O Tiling 





= Street 
we 






Name 





City and State 
© 1929, The Upson Company, Lockport, N. Y. 
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HE colors of Otis Awning 
Fabrics are woven in, not printed or 


painted on! 


If you forget everything else, re- 
member that word WOVEN. Pure 
quality WOVEN in. Iron-wearing 
ruggedness WOVEN in... Pre- 
dyed, long-fibre, tight-twisted yarn 


WOVEN in. 


Besides assuring quality and sturdi- 
ness this in-weaving brings out the 
same full, sharply defined beauty of 
design on both the top and bottom 
of the awning. And just the right 
amount of cool, diffused light filters 


through the fabric. 


Many beautiful designs? Yes. 
Plenty of carefully chosen colors? 
Yes! But most important, they’re 
WOVEN in, adding to style and 
beauty a quality that you'll be thank- 


ful for next summer—and the 


summer after that! 


OTIS 
AW NING 
FABRICS 


COLORS WOVEN IN 











Otis Company, Department B-5, 
385 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





Please send me, without charge, the 16-page booklet, illus- 
trated in colors and a sample of Otis Awning Fabric for 
@wnings and canopies, garden and porch furniture, etc. 

(Write your name and address in the margin below.) 











City's 


A Vacation at the 


Gates 


Vacationland for This Family Is 
Only Seven Miles From Its Home 


AVIS D. CARLSON 


HAT todo sen LQKY 
N . . 


with the chil- 
dren during the long 
summer vacations 
is always a vexing 
problem to — 
dwellers. Farm chil- 
dren have a multi- 
tude of sports and 
chores to keep them 
out of mischief, but 
the poor youngster 
whose domain is a 
microscopic bit of 
ground past which 
automobiles whizz 
at a rate that keeps 
his mother con- 
stantly anxious; 
whose playmates 
are ‘‘the kids in the 
block,” no matter 
how many and how 
ungrammatical; 
whose best-loved 
amusement is likely 
to be movies show- 
ing two-gun men in 
action—what of his vacation? Everyone 
who undertakes to bring up a child in a 
town of any size faces that problem. Six 
years ago Dr. and Mrs. Walker Weaver 
of Wichita, Kansas, faced this vacation 
problem squarely. Their family is old- 
fashioned in at least one respect—-size. 
It numbers seven children, ranging from 
Betty, now a senior in high school, down 
to 4-year-old Dick. When one adds to 
the nine members of the family enough 
help to keep Mrs. Weaver’s tasks from 
becoming too strenuous, one perceives 
that space would be necessary for com- 
fortable living, and that the cost of pro- 
viding the usual kind of vacation for 
even 2 or 3 weeks would be excessive. 

When necessity pushes hard enough, 
people usually begin to invent. The solu- 
tion which the Weavers worked out has 
been so entirely satisfactory in their own 
family that it is worth passing on to 
other families with the same problem on 
a smaller scale. 

With Mrs. Weaver’s parents, Dr. and 
Mrs. J. G. Dorsey, they looked about 
until they discovered a 21%-acre plot on 
the bank of the Little River, 7 miles from 
the center of Wichita. Other plots had 
been under consideration, but the river 
and the sand road out from the end of 
the pavement made this one seem ideal 
for the Weavers’ purpose. To it was 
later added an adjacent tract of the same 
size. 

In the early summer of 1922, two 
houses were built well back from the 
road, a tiny cottage for the Dorseys, and 
a large one for the Weavers. Since the 
houses were to be summer homes, they 
were not constructed with an eye to 
tightness and warmth. The walls were 
not plastered, and weather stripping was 
not used. Big fireplaces answered the 
problem of chilly evenings and rainy 
days. 

The original plan was to go out to the 
place only for week-ends and for the 
usual fortnight vacation. But, like the 
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The young Weavers are learning 
gardening as naturally as fishing, 
swimming, boating, and riding 


house that Jack 
built, these grew, 
and before many 
summers the own- 
ers were moving 
‘fout’’ the week 
after school closed 
and “in” the week 
before school op- 
ened. The houses 
are now completely 
furnished, more 
elaborately than 
the usual cabin, be- 
cause the period of 
sojourn in them is 
long enough to 
make intolerable 
the crude make- 
shifts with which 
one can do well 
enough during a 
week or two of 
‘‘roughing’’; but 
there are no frills to 
require intensive 
housekeeping with 
its certain accom- 
paniment of nagging when small feet run 
in from a sandy yard. 

Some men might object to this arrange- 
ment of suburban living, but Dr. Weaver 
soon found in it so many compensations 
that he was glad to spend the thirty extra 
minutes a day required for driving back 
and forth. For one thing, it was cooler 
out in the country than it was in town. 
For another, he liked knowing that the 
children were getting the kind of vaca- 
tion he wanted them to have. 

But over and above that, a new and 
absorbing hobby, if one can consent to 
call it by so trivial a name, began to 
unroll for him. Without intending to, he 
had embarked on the fascinating pastime 
of creating a place. Roses became his 
golf, blackberries his movies, and a toma- 
to patch his shooting-gallery. 


pene year the place has grown more 
attractive. As always with persons 
who become genuinely interested in 
building a place, one thing led to another. 
The fence was a necessity, but the climb- 
ing roses which have been trained over it 
are a work of love. 

The climbers are only a part of the 
rose garden which has been built up in 
the last few years. At present there are 
nearly 100 different varieties of roses, 
most of them hardy hybrids. From early 
summer until frost, magnificent bouquets 
are always available in this, one of the 
finest rose gardens in the state. 

While Dr. Weaver has specialized in 
roses, they are far from being the only 
flowers he grows in profusion. As one 
walks about the sanded garden paths, 
one gets the impression that everything 
which does well m the Southwest (and 
some things commonly supposed not to 
do well) is blooming freely. 

Beside the flowers, a sizable vegetable 
garden came into existence, and a con- 
siderable variety of small fruit is now 
grown. Berries of every kind flourish 
happily and (Continued on page 80 
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Old and New Cake Pans and Cakes in Review 


[Continued from page 35 | 


of pan to select for the layer cake de- 
pends largely on the method of serving 
to be em - ey If the whole cake is to 
be mee | on a plate at any time after 
being taken from the oven, the round 
cake is usually the best choice. When a 
square one is arranged on a round dish of 
average size, it rests on the rim of the 
plate. As a result, the cake sags in the 
center and turns up on the edges. This 
gives the appearance of sogginess, when 
all the difficulty is due to the foundation 
on which the dessert reposes. If the 
square cake is stored on a large platter 
or on a breadboard and is cut before 
being served, this trouble is not en- 
countered. 


AKING a cake with all the layers 
the same thickness is a simple task 
when the right methods are used. It 
pays to employ them, for to have layers 
of different depths detracts from beauty. 
This matter of good looks is important. 
One reason layer cakes are so popular 
now is that they can be so handsome and 
stately, as well as pleasing in flavor. 
They also impart the desirable homelike 
touch to the menu. A slice cut from an 
imposing tall cake, embellished with a 
wonderful icing, is a complete dessert in 
itself if accompanied by a beverage, such 
as coffee. 

Here is the technique to make certain 
that the various layers will be the same 
in height. The pans are weighed. If 
they are the same weight, with the pan 
on the scales, each one is filled with bat- 
ter to the same additional weight. When 
the pans are of the same size but do not 
weigh the same, the scales are adjusted 
to zero for each pan. Then the pan is 
filled with batter to the same additional 
weight. With a spatula or a spoon the 
batter is spread from the center to the 
edges, leaving the center low. The cake 
will bake even if the shelves of the oven 
are level. Of course, the molds used 
should be the same in diameter or in 


2 inches deep are a wise choice. These 
need to be filled two-thirds full. This 
will enable the batter to rise to the top, 
— is necessary if the cake is to brown 
well. 

Loaf cakes require a deeper pan. A 
depth of from 31% to 41% inches is satis- 
factory for most recipes. A mold having 
a tube in the center is first choice, for 
this opening permits a good circulation 
of heat and aids in thoro baking. If a 
reliable recipe and correct oven tempera- 
tures are used, there is no reason for sog- 
giness when such a pan is used. Suc 
molds are essential for sponge and angel- 
food cakes. There are many splendid 
ones manufactured these days. One 
type has an extended tube which holds 
the inverted pan off the surface on which 
it is placed while the cake is cooling. 
This eliminates the chances of the cake’s 
steaming. There also is a pan with slides 
in the sides near the bottom. These are 
ss when the cake is removed from 
the oven and inverted to cool. When the 
cooling is completed, a knife may be 
inserted in these openings to loosen the 
loaf from the bottom of the pan. 

Even tho a perfect batter is made and 
excellent pans are used, the cake may be 
a failure merely because the molds are 
not prepared properly. Experience 
taught us long ago that pans for sponge 
and angel-food cakes are best not 
greased. If they are greased, the slip- 
pery sides prevent the cake from clinging 
to the pan while cooling. These loaves 
are tender and delicate while they are 
warm, and they cannot hold their shape 
unsupported. If an oiled pan containing 
one is inverted, the loaf falls out and be- 
comes flattened and soggy. 


AKEMAKERS have various opin- 
ions about oiling the pans for butter 
cakes. The method I like best is that of 
placing a piece of paper, cut to fit, in the 
bottom of the pan. Then with a pastry 
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Listed as Standard by Underwriters’ Laboratories 
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Williams Dist-O-Matic— built for 5 


brush I apply oil of butter to the sides of 
the pan and to the paper.) The oil of butter 
I mention is prepared in a cup set over 


and 6 room homes — priced for modest 
incomes—sold on convenient terms— 
gives the same genuine Williams warmth 
ieied that has proved so satisfactory to more 
than 80,000 owners of Oil-O-Matic. 
Williams Dist-O-Matic is automatic— 
turns itself on and off—maintains con- 
stant healthful temperatures—thrifty of 










length and width. 
When buying layer pans, those 11% or 





ENTER THE CAKE-RECIPE CONTEST! 


HO are the prize cakemakers 
of the country? Wouldn't you 


rules of the contest, we will award a 
first prize of $25. Additional prizes 





like to know? Think! Haven't you 
a recipe that has been asked for— 
(the “award of honor” for a good 
cake)—all round the neighbor- 
hood, at the church society, or by 
the members of your bridge-lunch- 
eon club? Surely you have one, 
probably more, that passes the 
sterner and always perfectly honest 
critics of your own family group 
with a high rating. It need not nec- 
essarily be an elaborate cake; in 
fact, “most popular” cakesare often 
the simplest ones that you make. 
Which brings me around to the 
point, and that is that this is really 
an announcement-invitation of a 
cake-recipe contest to which you 
| are cordially invited to send your 
best cake recipes. Better Homes and 
Gardens will be at home to this grand 
exchange of cake recipes from now 
until July 1, 1929. On that date the 
contest closes, and recipes mailed 
later than July | cannot be accepted 
for the contest. 
To the person who sends in the 
best cake recipe, according to the 


of $10 and $5 will be awarded to 
the second and the third-prize win- 
ners, respectively. Every recipe 
used, either in the magazine or in a 
special cake booklet which we hope 
to publish, will be paid for at the 
usual rate of $1 each. 

Here are the rules of the contest: 
Write on one side of the paper only; 
list the ingredients in the order in 
which they are to be used; follow 
the form of recipe measurements 
used in the Cooks’ Round Table de- 
partment; state clearly the method 
of making, telling just how to do it, 
and giving each step in the process 
of making; if possible, include the 
oven temperatures. 

You may submit as many cake 
recipes as you wish, but each recipe 
must be written on a,separate sheet 
of paper. 

Send your letter to the Cake Con- 
test Editor, Better Homes and Gardens, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Resultsand prize- | 
winning recipes will be published in | 
the October number of the maga- 
zine.—Editor. 
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fuel—unusually quiet—dependable. 


Throw away your shovel—rid your 


basement of ashes, soot, coal. Let your 
nearest Williams dealer tell you the 
Williams Oil Heat story today. 


WriuaMs O1r-O-Matic Heatinc Corp. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


**Hit of the Air’’—Two Nights Each Week 
Tune in Williams Sync-O-Matics Tuesday on Stations WJZ, 
WGN and associated NBC stations at 10 o'clock Eastern Stand- 
ard Time. Tune in Williams Mel-O-Matics Friday on WGN, 
Chicago, 8:30 Central Standard Time. 


Mail This Coupon NOW 


—this valuable FREE booklet will tell you the 
whole story of Williams Oil Heat 
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warm water. When it melts, the 
salt falls to the bottom of the cup 
and the oil rises to the top. My rea- 
son for employing butter in the 
oiling of the pans is that its flavor is 
ast detected in the crust of the 
cake, much more so than in the 
crumb. I have had experts taste 
cakes made with shortenings other 
than butter and insist that butter had 
been employed. The quality of the 
other shortenings was excellent, of 
course, but I believe the butter flavor 
of the crust was largely responsible 
for their opinions. Some excellent 
cooks use fresh wrapping paper in 
the bottom of the pans and oil neither 
the paper nor the sides of the pan. 
After removing the butter cake 
from the oven, it is wise to let it cool 
in the pan 5 minutes. Then the 
edges may be loosened with a knife 
and the pan inverted over a cake 
rack. The preliminary cooling pre- 
vents the cake from adhering to the 


4 cooler. Air can circulate under the 
rack, and this keeps the cake from 
steaming or sweating, which makes 


for a soggy crust. 


THE CURTAIN OF BEAUTY : invested Over the’ suk when tues 




























from the oven and are allowed to 
hang in*the pan for an hour, or until 
cold. Then the cell walls will be 
cold enough to be sufficiently stiff 


ORE than beauty is at stake for those and strong to hold their shape. 
Unless the cake is removed from the 
who are planning a home. The comfort pan in an hour after coming from the 


oven, the crust may roll up or stick. 


of walls insulated against heat, cold and hich whe eh Gan we Ee 


P 4 shape. A safe way is to use a knife— 

moisture, and the protection of fire-proof i hem cae~al to dip & aie 
i‘ . Z water after cutting cath slice. The 
construction are essential to American stand- knife is not dried. Sponge and 
angel-food cakes may be divided into 

ards of home life. The permanence of a well- serving portions with two forks back 


to’ back with tines interlacing. 
Here are some choice cakes with 


built house, the security of investment, too, the ddan of See int Golaenaed: 
has a place of importance in home planning White Cake 
% cupful of butter, or other shortening 
. 2 cupfuls of sugar 
and building. 1 cupful of milk 


1 teaspoonful of flavoring 
8 cupfuls of flour 
6 egg whites 


These things, all of them, and many other 4 tonspocntuls of baking powder 
easpoontul of salt 
advantages of beauty, comfort, safety and Cream the butter, or other shorten- 


ing, thoroly. Add the sugar gradual- 





ly, creaming after each addition. 

eet assured through the use of Add iggy ee the milk and the 
: ; bt roring. A y iD 

Structural Clay Tile. Interesting literature a: tee nee ie eon 

ene bande i measured and the eggs are separated. 

describing the characteristics and use of this Put bahing powder end seit te the 

? . 2 flour. Add the flour and the remain- 

versatile building material awaits your request. ing liquid alternately until all are 


used. Beat until smooth and glossy. 
Beat the whites until stiff and 
dry; then fold them into the mixture. 


STRUCTURAL CLAY TILE ASSOCIATION Place the pans on the scales and fill to 
a ; a the same weight with batter. Press 

Formerly Hollow Building Tile Association the batter from the center to the 

sid f th . Use 2 8inch 

1400 ENGINEERING BUILDING CHICAGO, ILLINOIS equate pint: ir teal pain a 6 


diameter of 8 inches. This cake may 
be baked in the customary way, that 
is, in a moderate oven (375 degrees). 
A method I like is that of putting 
& s the pans in a cold oven if gas is the 
fuel. The gas is then lighted. At 
the end of the first 15 minutes, the 
temperature should register from 
200 to 225 degrees; at the end of 30 
minutes, from 225 to 325 degrees, 
and at the end of 45 minutes, when 
the cake should be baked, 375 
degrees. This cake should be cooled 
in the pan. 


Chocolate Cake 


1% cupful of butter, or other shortening 
2 cupfuls of sugar 
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2% cupfuls of flour 

4 eggs 

5 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 

% pound of melted chocolate 

2 teaspoonfuls of vanilla 

1 teaspoonful of orange extract 

% teaspoonful of salt 

Cream the butter, or other shorten- 

ing, and add 1 cupful of the sugar grad- 
ually, beating after each addition. Ser- 
arate the eggs, beat the yolks, and add 
the remainder of the sugar. Mix and 
beat, or cream well. Add the flavor- 
ing. Sift and measure the cake flour, 
add baking powder and salt, and sift 
5 times. Meet the egg whites stiff. 
Add a small quantity of flour and 
milk to the butter-and-egg mixture 
and beat vigorously. Add flour, 
milk, and beaten egg whites alter- 
nately until all are used. Have the 
pans oiled. This batter is rather 
thin, or about the consistency of a 
thick pour-batter. Add the melted 
chocolate while it is quite warm, and 
get the cake into the oven as soon as 
possible after the chocolate is added 
so it will not have time to get cold 
and hard enough to separate from 
the batter. Have the oven tempera- 
ture 200 d when the cake is 
inserted, and bake 45 minutes. At 
the end of the first 30 minutes, the 
temperature should be 325 degrees, 
and at the end of the 45 minutes, 375 
degrees. Use 8-inch pans. This 
makes two layers. Put together with 
marshmallow or chocolate icing. Or 
put together with chocolate icing 
and cover the top and sides with the 
marshmallow or any white icing. 


How You Should Lay 
Stepping-Stones 


| Continued from ptige 33 | 


about 2 inches between rows. In E 
the stones are cut as in F, but they 
are set several inches apart each way. 
They are attractive when set in con- 
trasting cement. In D the stones are 
cut a little longer than twice their 
width and placed two together to 
give larger tread space. 

If set in the grass, with an eye to 
contrast in shape and color, the black, 
white, red, and pink of the stones 
make an attractive path, standing 
out sharply in the green grass. 
A, B, C, and D are practical, com- 
fortable types, and may be made of 
either cement or stone. When 
regularly shaped blocks are desired, 
as in B, forms may be built of the 
desired shape and the blocks made 
of cement. 

In laying stepping-stones, if no 
cement is used, several points must 
be observed. Even in the seemingly 
irregular arrangement of stones for 
yaths, there should be a well-defined 
ine along both edges. Points which 
jut out are not pleasing. To insure 
a formal line and to cause greater 
stability of the stones, dig a trench 
the width of the path and 3 inches 
deeper than the stone. Lay a 3-inch 
bed of cinders or sand in the bottom, 
tamp down, put stones in place, fill 
around with good fertilized earth. 
Then tamp firmly into position. 
Grass seed may be sown between the 
cracks. Time is saved by laying the 
stone in place, marking around it for 
the hole, then removing the earth 
deep enough for the bed of cinders or 
sand. In placing the stone, true it 
up with a coat fil around the ed 
with earth, and tamp it firmly. 
Stones laid in this way are affected 
very little by heaving. 











Consider the 


Final CROP 


not the First Cost 


DS  dasrnpet the last crop has been marketed and you 
check costs against income, THAT’S the time 

that Gator-Hide Mulch Paper proves its REAL worth. 
For by stimulating plant growth, producing earlier 
crops and reducing cultivation, Gator-Hide provides 
a three-fold benefit for the planter. In actual tests 
conducted under the supervision of experts, Mulch 
Paper has produced increases in yields that have varied 
from 73% for white potatoes up to 507% for carrots. 
If your regular dealer is not yet handling Gator- 
Hide Mulch Paper, write us, mentioning his name. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
Mulch Paper Division,Room 1006, 102 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


GATOR-HIDE 
MULCH PAPER 


WRITE for FREE BOOKLET 


Send for booklet,“ The Miracle 
of Mulch Paper’, today. It tells, 
in an easily grasped way, the 
entire story of paper m —its 
history — its record, and ways 
and means of laying and an 
choring. It’s Free. 






Thi is completely cov- 
on mary Eckare Patent 
vent mee has the rights 
‘or production and sale in the 
thirty-seven states east of 
Colorado. 
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These Are Mothers’ Methods 


A Round Table for Relating 


Dispelling Fear 


EAR, the psychologists tell us, 
Petes comes to little children 

betwedn the ages of 3 and 4. It 
came suddenly and without warning to my 
little boy shortly before his fourth birthday. 
He had always been satisfied to go to sleep in 
the dark until this particular night, when he 
cried out in terror after I had put out the light. 

“Put the light on again, Mother! The bear 
will come out of the dark and get me!”’ 

The situation arose so unexpectedly that I 
was at a loss to know just how to cope with it. 
I realized that if I left him in the dark it would 
not eliminate the fear of the bear, so I left the 
light on until he fell asleep. The rest of the 
evening I spent studying the psychology of fear 
in childhood. The authorities I read agreed 
that it is most unwise to instill terror in the 
minds of little ones—as most mothers know— 
but offered little help in the solution of my problem where a 
fear had already been established. With how and where my 
boy had acquired his particular phobia I was less concerned 
than I was with the best method of eradicating it. 

He did not mention the bear the next day, nor did I. At night 
I read him a happy story, hoping to divert his mind from his 
fear. As soon as I turned out the light, the terror of the 
previous night returned. Talking and reasoning that there 
was no bear—‘‘How could he get in?’”—had no effect. So once 
more I left the light on. 

The following day I went shopping with my mind rather 
more full of my problem than my errands. I was walking 
thru the store where articles range from 5 to 25 cents, when 
something on a counter caught my eye, a message flashed to 
my brain, and an idea was born. 

For 25 cents I bought a rifle, looking enough like a real one 
to delight the heart of any boy, and with a bang loud enough 
to add to the illusion. 

That night I again tucked my almost 4-year-old into bed, 
and again he complained about 
the bear and cried for the light. 
I gave him the little gun I had 
bought, showed him the simple 
method of operation, then left 
him, saying: 

“Now you are a big, brave 
hunter, and if that bear comes 
out of the dark tonight, you just 
shoot him and Mother will make 
you a nice, warm coat from his 
fur.” 

He was enchanted with the 
toy, and he went to sleep in the 
dark, grasping his rifle in both 








Experiences in Child Training 


CONTRIBUTED BY MOTHERS 





hands. Never since has he asked for 
the light, and, after the novelty wore 
off the new rifle, he even ceased to 
mention, the bear. And so my’son slew 
his bear-phobia—killed it so dead that 
it has never revived to harass us.—Stella Hay 
Rex, South Dartmouth, Massachusetts. 


A Play Office Set 


S A RULE, the toddling child is not supposed 

to have any very durable pieces of play 

furniture, because “‘he is too little,” and because 

everything of the sort is rather expensive and 

it seems more sensible to buy something better 
adapted to an older child. 

But a 2-year-old, and under, can have so 
much satisfaction in his very own desk set 
that it is a pity to let him be without one, 
especially as a solid, usable and appropriate 
office set can be presented to any young aspirant 
with mighty little cash outlay. 

Get one of those small, stout wooden boxes, remove the lid, 
stand the box on its long side with the opening toward you, and 
it already looks like a desk. Use part of the cover for a shelf, 
resting on cleats placed inside, 4 inches from the top. Paint 
the inside of the box and the shelf. Cover the outside and top 
of the box with dark-green or dark-red felt, or anything else 
that suits your fancy, and finish the outside edge and the shelf 
with gimp and furniture nails. 

A similar box makes the seat. Remove the cover and one 
large side; fasten the cover on strong cleats, 8 inches from the 
floor, for the seat; cover the whole thing like the desk, or with 
bright cretonne. A separate little cushion for the seat is an 
appreciated touch. The space under the seat makes a lovely 
safe place for some pet toy. 7 

I made one of these sets for my first boy when he was 13 
months old, and he enjoyed it tremendously from the start. 
In a month or two, I put a gay little curtain on a rod across the 
front of the desk, and manipulating that whenever he took out 
his two scrapbooks from the shelf 
added to the interest. The two 
books were quite a feature. They 
were both made of manila paper 
sheets of good size, with cretonne- 
covered pasteboard covers. The 
pink-and-white one had pictures 
pasted in it, while the blue-and- 
white one was blank, with a good, 
soft black pencil tied to it. One of 
the pleasant things was to see him 
get the idea that when he wanted 
to mark with a pencil it must be 
in the blank book meant for that 
purpose. (Continued on page 72 
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Now presenting six 


ALL-STEEL MODELS 





INTRODUCING STILL HIGHER 
STANDARDS OF EFFICIENCY 




















An outstanding achievement iy 
—a distinct contribution... 
the first all-steel refrigerators. 
Revolutionary designs — new 
low prices. The greatest values 
that have been offered by General Electric. 
This all-steel refrigerator development marks 
the climax of years of painstaking work. It is 
another contribution to better living —made by 
the engineers and scientists of the General 
Electric Research Laboratories. This is the same 
group that perfected the hermetically sealed 
mechanism which, by reason of quietness and its 
efficiency, has already made the General Electric 
Refrigerator so great a success. 


Now you can buy a refrigerator with a cabinet 
built like a safe. One with doors that will always 


seeadetes’ Do 


CANT WARP 
STRONGER, STURDIER 
COST LESS TO OPERATE 

















| : 
Lb fit perfectly. One which will 
operate with the least amount 
of current. The hermetically 
sealed mechanism remainsjust 
as-it has always been ... sealed 
away from dust and difficulties, permanently 
oiled, quiet, unseen, untouched ... one of the 
miracles of modern science. 


Mass production has made possible many im- 
portant economies. Prices now start at only 
$215, at the factory, and there are six sizes of 
the all-steel models to choose from. 


You owe it to yourself to investigate them thor- 
oughly. Drop a card for a descriptive booklet 
to Section X-5, Electric Refrigeration Dept., 
General Electric Company, Hanna Building, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


GENERAL @ELECTRIC 


ALL:*STEEL REFRIGERATOR 
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Owce again the mystery of life unfolds in 
garden, meadowland and wood. All growing things put forth their 
tinted buds. The birds lift up their songs . . . Another spring 
has come again, another winter fled away. 


The snug brick house looks out benignly on this world of spring — 
and this is why. It has withstood the bitterest assaults of winter's 
icy storms without dismay, endured the searching wind, the beating 
snow, without developing a fault. It has passed through successive 
freeze and thaw without impairment of any kind. 


The walls that constitute its strength are impervious to the harshest 
inclemency of every weather. They cannot rot away. They require 
no protective measures and no continued repair. 


These things mean, of course, that brick is cheaper in the end, much 
cheaper—. But, what is better yet, brick costs but very little more 
in the beginning. 
COMMON BRICK MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
MA 2171 GUARANTEE TITLE BUILDING CLEVELAND, OHIO 


These District Association Offices and Brick Manufacturers Everywhere Are at Your Service: 


hei af” OE Necfoll 
11 Beacon Street 112 West Plume Street 


Chicago - , 3 
HIS bronze set in a Philadelphia 
228 No. La Salle Street wall cestifes ie te be 1420 Welans Seecet 
Cleveland—Obio Assoc. SOUND MASONRY. It 
2124 Guarantee Title Bldg. Guscoateces Pittsburgh 
Beauty—Permanence—Low 524 Fourth Avenue 
Denver Upkeep Cost — Fire Pro- 
1735 Scout Street Worm th ii js dll Gace SE Raleigh, N. C. 
D P mess in yo — Vermin 508 Com. National 
ofing. Bank Building 
400 U. S. Mortgage Tr. Bidg. Demand d tit in he home ir a 
Hartford you build or buy e Salt e Ci 
226 Pearl Street sooter eiilaltoienta 301 Atlas Block 


complete information. 


Los Angeles, Calif. San Francisco 
634 Chamber of Commerce B R | ¢ k 461 Market Street 
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. c O “Homes of Lasting Charm” 25c. 
Clip and Mail This TODAY 0 “Beautiful Homes” (1 Story) 25c. 
O “Skintled Brickwork” 15c. 
Without charge, please send me a C “Multiple Dwellings of Brick” 10c. 
copy of “Planning Your Home.” 0 “Farm Homes of Brick” Sc 
I am enclosing cash or stamps O “Brick, How to Build and Estimate” 25c. 





OC “The Heart of the Home” (Fireplaces) 25c. 
(Enclose $1.25 if you want all the books) 
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He used the desk and seat until he 
was nearly 3, when it was claimed by 
the next baby, and passed down the 
line. It never wore out, -Itho I fixed 
it up for each child. 

The dimensions are of no particular 
importance, but this desk seemed 
about right for little people. It was 
16 inches high, 20 inches long, and a 
little more than 12 inches deep.— 
Jessie Wright-Whitcomb, Topeka, 
Kansas. 


A Help for Mothers 


NE of the greatest helps in car- 
ing for my baby has been the 
playbox which we made for him. The 
size of the box used may vary, but it 
should be at least 3 feet long by 2 
feet wide and high enough to come up 
under the oats arms when he is 
standing. 

To the bottom of the box we fas- 
tened four casters so that it might 
be rolled from one place to another. 
I have found the box convenient to 
move about as I go from one place 
to another on the same floor. 

With a small rug in the bottom of 
the box, the youngster can play, safe 
from drafts and out of harm’s way. 
I am never concerned for fear he will 
pull something over on himself, or 
otherwise get into mischief. when I 
leave the room for a few minutes. 
Moreover, he is comfortable in his 
little playbox and satisfied to be 
there. 

When he was barely old enough to 
walk, I taught him to put all of his 
tovs in the box at night before he 
went to bed.—Mrs. H. P. Cook, 
Anderson, Indiana. 


Steep Bank Becomes 
a Garden 


[Continued from page 17 | 


intended wall between the steps and 
the little first piece of it never ma- 
terialized. Instead, it developed, 
quite of its own accord, into a slop- 
ing, sun-kissed rock garden. 

But the rocks weren’t just stuck 
into the loose pile of earth. Some 
were buried far underneath, and the 
surface rocks placed so they would 
rest on them, just an edge or a point, 
and so they would slope upward, 
placed like shelves, tho the arrange- 
ment shouldn’t be too regular. A 
rock garden must have a good foun- 
dation, or when the heavy summer 
rains come, all the little rock garden 
plants which you have come to know 
and love will be carried off their feet 
and rushed away. 

Loads of top-soil were packed very 
securely between the stones; then the 
whole thing was allowed to settle for 
a few days, so that when the planting 
was started, the little growing things 
wouldn’t sink mysteriously out of 
sight. 

Next came the flower planting. It 
isn’t a conventional rock garden filled 
with tiny alpine plants, tho that 
might be almost as lovely. Instead, 
there are iris, several different kinds, 
and golden French marigolds, and 
lots of hardy pinks, such gay groups 
of red and white and cream, and 

phlox, big and little. Even a butter- 
fly bush and three tiny pink azaleas 
were squeezed in. 

Fairylike columbines, too, done in 
pale pink and yellow, dwarf red roses 
rambling in and out among the rocks, 
and tall and short delphiniums with 
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dark-blue flowers, and balloon-flowers 
like lovely soap bubbles found a place. 
Of course, there was gypsophila, that 
generous little plant in white and 
pink, too, set in its misty green cloud 
of foliage and scabiosa. Everyone 
should have scabiosa! Its pin-cushion 
blooms in red and white and pink and 
other indescribable colors are indis- 
pensable to a bouquet, and its stems 
grow obligingly long, as if to aid 
in the gathering. 

There are a few wild strawberry 
plants right at the bottom where the 
steps meet the ground. And who 
could build a rock garden, even such 
a mixed-up, unconventional rock gar- 
den as this one, without sedum in all 
its lovely forms, from the little dense 
masses with their yellow starlike flow- 
ers in June, called Sedum acre, or wall- 
pepper, to the gorgeous big pink kind, 
Sedum sieboldi, which flowers so plen- 
tifully in September, and has such 
fascinatingly succulent leaves of apple 
green? No, a rock garden is never 
complete without at least some mem- 
bers of the sedum family. 

When the garden was almost com- 
plete, the much-loved chrysanthe- 
mum was remembered, and a great 
many places were found which could 
be filled with the beautiful things, the 
kinds that bloom singly, and those 
that grow their little button flowers 
in bunches, pink and white and yellow 
and orange. They are especially dear 
to most gardeners, for they come 
when all the other flowers have left. 

The lower ground made an ideal 
place for a rose garden, so a gravel 
path was put all around the rock- 
strewn of which looked now as tho 
a fairy wand had been waved over it, 
and a big oval bed was made for the 
roses, edged in tiny box bushes. Roses 
to bloom every month were planted, 
and in the center of all this color and 
beauty a bird-bath was placed, for the 
gardener knew just how pleasant the 
birds would find it. 

The whole effect is gorgeous, and, 
after all, it is so easy to make. in the 
early spring, the whole thing will be 
a mass of color, pinks and yellows, 
blues and lavenders, for there will be 
tulips and daffodils and narcissus and 
crocus, freesias and scillas, fitting,into 
no particular plan, for too much plan 
spoils the spring garden. Great bas- 
kets of bulbs were tucked in. When 
the delphiniums come, and the iris, 
and the azaleas and the pinks—well, 
it will be too lovely to describe. 

If there is an ugly bank in your 
peas a leftover, perhaps, from some 
ess-artistic former tenant, why not 
transform it in this very delightful 
and simple manner, using your own 
ingenuity? For you are judged just 
as surely by your garden as you are 
by your house, and a rock garden ~vill 
whisper the very nicest things about 
you. 

Who was it said, “Show me your 
garden, and I will know just thé sort 
of person you are’’? 
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du Font offers anew 
and improved /on/ine 
washable window shade 


Test in Your Home a Window Shade 


of This Beautiful New Material 
for Only $1.00 


| fag me research and constant experi- 
mentation, backed by a fundamental and 
inherent desire to furnish the public with a 
good window shade made better, have made 
this development possible. The perfecting, at 
no greater cost to the consumer, of a more 
beautiful, more washable and longer-lived 
Tontine window shade, is in keeping with the 
general pogo that has established the leader- 
ship of du Pont in the window shade industry. 


Heavier in Weight— More Durable 


The two most important features of the new 
and improved du Pont Tontine are its greater 
weight and beautiful smooth finish. By im- 
pregnating the base fabric with an additional 
amount of that most durable, water- [and 
wear-fesisting material known as pyroxylin, 
du Pont Tontine has been made materially 
heavier in weight, which makes for greater 
washability—and longer life. Soap, hot water 
and a brush will restore Tontine’s original 
beauty and freshness always. Rain or damp- 
ness will not harm it—nor will it crack, pin- 
hole, fray or fade, and with this new and 
improved Tontine years of service are added 
to the life of your window shades. 


Smooth Finish— Added Beauty 


The soft, smooth finish of this new Tontine 
greatly enhances its appearance. Then, too, 
with this smooth finish dust and dirt will not 
cling so readily, thus reducing the number of 
times your shades will require washing. For 
maximum shade satisfaction, always ask your 
dealer to mount your Tontine shades on the 
companion product—Tontine Rollers. 
THIS SPECIAL OFFER: 

Test In Your Own Home a Window Shade of 

This Beautiful New Material for Only $1.00. 

In order that you may become acquainted 
with the merits of this new and improved 
material, we will make you an introductory 
offer, for a limited time only, of a window 





Tontine shades can be washed clean—freed from every 
trace of dust and stain with soap, water and a brush, 





shade of the new du Pont Tontine for only 
$1.00. You may select from any one of four of 
our most popular colors—white, cream, green, 
ecru. Send in the coupon below—test a shade of 
this beautiful new Tontine for yourself. Place 
it on the bathroom window. Here the test is 
usually more severe than in any other room. 
Deliberately smear dirt across it—then scrub 
with a brush, soap and plenty of hot water. 
See how the original beauty and freshness of 
du Pont Tontine are instantly restored. 


Send in Your Coupon Now! 

This special offer of a new Tontine washable window 
shade at $1.00 remains open only until July 1st, 
1929. This Tontine shade at $1.00 is for introductory 
purposes only, and for this reason we can allow only 
one (not exceeding 40 inches in width) to a home. 
The retail price of Tontine washable window shades, 
depending on the length, width and accessories, is 
from $1.75 up. 


G0 TONTINE 


266. uv. 8. Fat. Ore. 


THE WASHABLE WINDOW SHADE 


Follow These Details 


| RFEE 
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tase from tip to tip, nctuntimg metal pins. Use yard stick ood 


Measure width of shade you wish to replace with the Tontine 
test shade. Measure tip to tip including metal pins at ends of 
roller (see diagram above). Measure also weed shade un- 
rolled. Specify which color is wanted: White, Cream, Ecru or 
Green. Fill out coupon fully. Pin $1.00 to coupon. 


(This offer closes July 1, 1929) 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
100 Du Pont Avenue, Newburgh, N. Y. 


Canadian subscribers enclose $1.50 and address coupon: 
Canadian Fabrikoid Limited, New Toronto, Catario, Canada. 


Herewith $1.00 pinned to coupon. Please send me complete 


BHG-May 


Tontine shade.......inches wide, tip to tip (cannot exceed 
40 inches), and...... ..inches long (shade unrolled). 
White 2 Ecru OF Cream (J Green 2 








[f we are to have a lovely 
bowl of everlastings, we 
must brepare now for « 


Prepare Now for Winter Bouquets 


[f We Plant Everlastings Now, We Can Bring 
Summer Indoors With Us When Frosts Have Come 


ORTUNATE 
are the people 
who can count 


their gold in the 
autumn in the form of 
a good supply of care- 
fully dried everlasting 
flowers and seed pods 
for material for winter 
decoration. If one has 
not the time or room to 
grow them, almost any 
variety may be pur- 
chased from a florist’s 
shop these days. Those 
who have gardens 
should include some 
annual and perennial 
varieties of these plants, if they have not 
already done so, to add an interest which 
will carry the joys of the garden over the 
long winter season. 

Annual everlastings. A good assortment 
of annual flowers to grow are Acroclinium, 
Ammobium, Gomphrena, Helichrysum, 
Rhodanthe, Statice, and Xeranthemum. 
Some time spent in studying seed and 
plant lists will give a better selection of 
colors than last-minute buying. It is 
usually better to buy separate colors of 
most of the varieties, for some are good 
in one color and not in others. 

In the Rose Everlasting (Acroclinium), 
choose seeds of double, mixed pink and 
white. The pink is a good bright color 
with a yellow center, and the white is nice 
to use with the pink or with other ever- 
lasting flowers. This variety grows 1 foot 
or more high. 

The Winged Everlasting (Ammobium) 
is a small shiny white flower with a yellow 
center. Its beauty-is due not only to the 
flowers, but to the peculiar broad stems 
which twist and turn in an interesting 
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LOA OL le ARE 
Honesty pods, in their sil- 


very whitencss, may be easily 
grown in semishaded places 


RUTH CESSNA 


manner. It grows from 
1 foot to 1% feet in 
height. 

The Globe-amaranth 
(Gomphrena) is the clo- 
verlike flower of our 
grandmothers’ time. 
Buy this in pink, at 
least. There is a pur- 
plish red which is rath- 
er difficult to use in 
most homes. The pink 
variety usually gives a 
few off-color flowers of 
this color, so if you do 
not need them in quan- 
tity, you will be sup- 
plied with some of the 
This plant grows about 18 inches 


} 


red. 
high. 
The Common Strawflowers (Helichry- 
sum) are the showiest of the everlastings. 
Buying these in mixed varieties usually 
gives a preponderance of the red. It is 
better to purchase separate colors. By all 
means, include a violet, which is a beauti- 
ful color in this flower. 
The salmon-pink and 
yellow are other good 
colors. Give this plant 
plenty of room because 
it frequently grows to 4 
feet high, altho the av- 
erage is about 2) feet. 
Rhodanthe is the 
daintiest of the ever- 
lastings. The stems are 
almost threadlike in 
size. The flower resem- 
bles the Acroclinium in 
shape and in color some- 
what, but it is more 
fragile. This plant pro- 
duces lovely rose and 
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white flowers. If white is included in the 
Acroclinium, buy the Rhodanthe only in 
rose. This plant grows 1 foot or more in 
height. 

Annual Statice should be included for 
use as “fillers’’ with other flowers. The 
Rat-tail Statice (Limonium suworow?) has 
spikes of rose-colored flowers set close 
together. The Notchleaf Statice (Limo- 
nium sinuatum) bears irregular-shaped 
heads in blue, rose, and yellow. A mix- 
ture of this is good to grow. The plants 
are tufted, and the stems of the flowers 
are 1 foot or more in length. 


HE Immortelle (Xeranthemum) is a 

most satisfactory everlasting because 
it bears an abundance of flowers all sum- 
mer in white, rose, and different shades of 
purple. This is usually offered in mixed 
colors only, but should be included in the 
seed list. The plants grow a little over 1 
foot tall, and the flowers resemble corn- 
flowers. 

Cult've of annual everlastings. It is very 
important to plant all varieties in full sun, 
or they will not come 
into bloom early 
enough to avoid frost. 
The seeds should be 
planted just as soon as 
possible in the spring 
after it ceases to frost 
Any good garden soil is 
suitable for their 
growth. Larger flowers 
(Continued on page 76 


The Winged Everlasting 
is little known, but its 
pearly flowers may be 
used for bouquet fillers 
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THE IRCN FIREMAN 


the wonderful 






and now 
Iron Fireman 


is available for your home... 





THELRO 


Automatic 
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Iron Fireman heating engineers are busy 
making installations in thousands of homes 
throughout the United States and Canada 


NO DOUBT you have wanted to know more 
about this new idea of automatic heating, 
which your friends have been talking about. 
Their statements about all-winter relief from 
constant furnace tending hold vital interest for 
you. And you want to know how yar furnace can give 
you the conveniences and savings of automatic coal heat. 

This announcement of the new Iron Fireman De Luxe 
is your answer. For now the same wonderful Iron Fireman 
automatic coal burner, which for years has been making 
such substantial heating savings in buildings and factories 
of every description—is available for your home. 

Iron Fireman De Luxe brings you fuel economies. 
It brings you *‘ Forced Underfiring’’—the scientific way of 
burning coal. It is practical, absolutely safe . . . finished in 
smart modern style. And it is automatic... starts itself... 
fires itself... requires little attention. 

The Iron Fireman can be installed in any kind of 
home furnace, either old or new. Your local Iron Fireman 
organization will be glad to examine your furnace and 
tell you how to secure the greatest possible comfort at 
lowest cost. Literature free on request. Iron Fireman 
Manufacturing Company, Portland: Cleveland: St. Louis. 





SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


Iron Fireman ManuractTuriINnG Company, 
Portland, Oregon 

Send booklet, *‘Luxurious Automatic Coat HeaTING 
Now an Economy,"’ which tells all about the Iron 
Fireman for homes. 





Name 


Address ‘ sthehiiina : 
1929 1.F.M. CO. 


REMAN 


Coal Burner 















This Fairbanks-Morse Home # 
WaterSystem—210gal.an hour 
pumping capacity — complete 
with motor for 60 cycle alter- 
nating or direct current. En- 
tirely self-contained and fully 
enclosed. Cash, F.O.B. factory 


Running Water 
Enjoy 1t NOW! 


Water under pressure—upstairs and down, 
indoors and out. All the water you want for 
bathroom, laundry, kitchen, lawn, barn or 
garage, ready at the turn of the faucet. 

City sanitation, city convenience in your 
home or your summer cottage, no matter 
where iocated—that is what it would mean. 
Think of the added comfort for you and your 
family—the added protection for your in- 
vestment. And all for only $70. 

If you already had running water in your 
home, you’d never think of parting with it, 
not for ten times what it now costs to get it, 
with this wonderfully simple, compact and 
complete outfit. And you can buy on Easy 
Terms. 

Don’t put off longer. See your dealer. 
Expert advice and counsel on water 
service problems free on request. Use 
the coupon. 


FAIRBAN KS-MORSE 
Home Water Systems 












Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Dept.SS___ I 
9u0 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago | 
Send your FREE Home Water Service 
Book and Special Circular giving full details 
about the New F-M Home Electric Water System. 


LE EE ee ae ee Re I 
ate 3 ane I 
AE ie sci State_..... i 
My source of water supply is: 


Lake Spring Stream i 
Deep Well Shallow Well [] Cistern 
Have you electricity? [J Yes 











and a greater abundance of bloom is 
secured by careful cultivation. Avoid 
overcrowding, which results in weak 
stems which are unable to hold up 
the flowers when dried. Do not allow 
flowers to seed, for if you do, the 
number of blooms will be materially 
lessened. 

Cutting and curing. All varieties of 
annual everlastings should be cut just 
before they open. If left on until in 
full bloom, the petals frequently turn 
back in the drying process. Hang the 
flower in a dry place out of the sun. 
An easy method of hanging is to 
stretch a string or wire in some build- 
ing, such as a garage, and hang the 
flowers head down by catching a leaf 
close to the end of a stem over the 
wire or string. They may be tied in 
small bunches and hung head down. 
It lends interest to bouquets to cut a 
few flowers in the bud stage. 

Biennial and perennial plants for 
winter bouquets. The list of longer- 
lived plants include Babysbreath (Gyp- 
sophila), Chinese-lanterns (Physalis), 
and Sea-lavender (Limonium latifoli- 
um), really a perennial. Statice, and 
Honesty (Lunaria), a biennial. 

Babysbreath gives cloudlike sprays 
of tiny white flowers. The double 
varieties are best for drying. This 
plant is a hardy perennial, very easy 
to grow, and gives an abundance of 
bloom. The sprays should be cut just 
as the flowers open, and dried head 
down. It is not partial as to soil or 
culture, except that it does not bear 
transplanting well. 


ONESTY and Peters-penny are 
two of the names given to an in- 
teresting biennial. The second sea- 
son it produces white and purple 
blooms similar to a radish, opening at 
the time of the Darwin tulips. Soon 
after, small disc-like seed pods form, 
which grow to be the size of a dollar. 
As the plant begins to die, the outside 
cover of the seed pods may be removed, 
leaving a beautiful iridescent paperlike 
disc. Children are especially interested 
in this plant, and it should be grown 
their entertainment if for no other for 
reason. The plants should be pulled 
as they turn iain and hung head 
down to dry. Remove the outer cov- 
ering of the “pennies” when they are 
thoroly dry. The plants have to be 
started anew each year, for they bloom 
and die the second year. 

Physalis franchetti, or the Chinese- 
lanterns, are easily grown perennials. 
In fact, they increase so rapidly 
they are sometimes regarded as a 
pest, but if they are planted in a 
corner by themselves, they are very 
easy to keep within bounds. 

Beginning with the second year, the 
plants have small and inconspicuous 
blooms which in August and Septem- 
ber develop into beautiful orange 
husks which inclose an orange berry. 
They are similar in shape to a ground- 
cherry, but they grow in spike forma- 
tion. If the plants are not crowded, 
the husks are 2 inches or more in 
length. lf crowded, smaller but still 
beautiful pods are formed. The sprays 
of husks are picked in the fall after 
they have turned a red orange. They 
are hung by the tops of the sprays so 
they may dry in their natural posi- 
tion. Cutting some of the husks in 
fine points and turning them back 
give an unusual and beautiful effect. 

Perennial Statice should be grown. 
in every garden for the beautiful 
cloudlike sprays of lavender flowers. 
They combine perfectly with all other 
everlasting varieties and are unusual- 
ly dainty for summer cutflowers. 
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Exit... bathroom 
drudgery! 
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Sani-Fiusn is used 
to make that most 
necessary of house- 
hold tasks easier—cleaning the toilet 
bowl. It takes the unpleasantness out 
of this work. And it does its job 
thoroughly. 

Sani-Flush reaches down into the 
hidden, unhealthful trap and cleans 
that. It banishes foul odors. Sani- 
Flush leaves the toilet bowl glisten- 
ing, sparkling white. All so easily. 
Just sprinkle Sani-Flush into the 
bowl, following directions on the can. 
Then flush. The job is finished. 

You will want to use Sani-Flush 
the year round. It is perfectly harm- 
less to plumbing. 

Buy Sani-Flush at your grocery, 
drug or hardware store, 25c. In 
Canada, 35¢. 


Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


Tue Hycrenic Propuctrs Co. 
Canton, Ohio 
Also makers of Melo . . . a real water softener 
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Save Plants— 
Space—Time! 








» etc. 


UNADILLA SI co. 
205 Clifton Street, Unadilla, N. Y. Makers of 


UNADILLA 


YARD and GARDEN 
DECORATIONS 


YOUR LAWN MOWER NEEDS 
—-KEENEDGE— 


A tool that will make it cut smooth and easy—anyone 
can operate it—will last a lifetime—delivered with direc- 
tions for using for $1.50—fully guaranteed. 

S. M. WIXCEL MFG. CO., Locust St., MARCUS, IOWA 


Agents wanted 
































A Room for 
a Real Boy 


[Continued from page 37 | 


Heavy cretonne, rep, or hand-blocked 
linen are good materials to use, and 
they come in many good-looking 
conventionalized patterns which allow 
you to get away from the more fem- 
inine floral designs. It may be that 
draperies of this type, especially if 
they are made to pull together on the 
rod or pole, will be enough, and that 
no glass curtains will be needed. 
Don’t subject your boy to thir ruffled 
white curtains. They would be out 
of keeping with the other furnishings 
in the room, and if a tie-back gave 
way, he very probably would let 
them fly out the window undis- 
turbed. If glass curtains are used, 
fairly heavy voile or pongee is suit- 
able, and natural color or ecru is 
much better than white, because it 
usually blends more easily with the 
other colors in the room and gives a 
less glaring light. 

Remember that there should be a 
proper balance between designed and 
plain areas, or, to say it our own 
way rather than in the professional 
decorators’ terms, plain walls look 
best with figured draperies, and 
figured walls with plain curtains. In 
the case of your boy’s room, plain 
walls with figured draperies will 

robably be the best, because he is 

likely to go in heavily for pictures, 
and a plain background is always 
best where there are many wall dec- 
orations. 


Spm FLOOR finish and coverings 
in a boy’s room aré very impor- 
tant, for he needs a floor that will stand 
lots of scuffing and inexpensive rugs 
that will stand alot of wear. Many at- 
tractive linoleums are on the market 
now, and one of the simple designs 
in dark tones might be the very thing 
for your boy’s room. Some of the 
block patterns are particularly good- 
looking. Or a plain painted floor 
in deep green, brown, or black would 
be a fine solution in a house with old 
flooring. 

A small rug or two will be needed 
for warmth and to make the room 
more livable and complete, but care 
should be taken to be sure that they 
are of sufficient weight that they 
don’t roll up or skid. A lively bo 
trying to contend with highly — 
ished floors and small rugs that slide 
can’t be very happy, nor can his 
mother when she views the disorder 
in which such rugs are sure to be 
found. The type of rug which you 
can have woven from old carpets and 
ae a solid color in various soft 
shades would be admirable for your 
boy’s room, for they are thick and 
warm, usually 7 enough to lie 
flat and stand h wear, and so 
inexpensive that scuffling will be no 
cause for alarm, and even a spilled 
ink bottle is not a tragedy. 

The furniture in your boy’s room 
is its most important feature. It 
needn’t be elaborate or new and ex- 
pensive, but it should be substan- 
tially built and suited to his needs. 
The absolute essentials are a bed, a 
chiffonier, a table or desk, and a 
chair. In selecting beds for boys’ 
rooms, mothers could take a good tip 


from school dormitories—that is, - 


single cot beds, which are well-made 
[ Continued on page 87 | 
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SO SMOOTH 


- $0 

























FLAWLESS 


CANT HOLD DIRT 
EMBEDDED Y 


OU can’t afford the time — or 

the effort — required to scrub 
smudges off ordinary paint. And your 
high-priced domestic help probably 
feels the same way about it! 

The vacuum cleaner for rugs and 
upholstery — the polishing machine 
for floors—but what about painted 
surfaces? 

Walls and woodwork painted with 
Barreled Sunlight can be kept immac- 
ulate by occasionally wiping with a 
damp cloth. The fine dust and dirt that 
sift indoors everywhere today can’t 
permanently soil this paint enamel. It 
has no pores to hold dirt embedded. 


Barreled Sunlight has a distinctive, 
rich depth all its own, and is guaran- 
teed to remain white longest. 

Remarkably easy to apply, too. Flows 
freely from the brush and spreads 
evenly, without leaving “laps” or brush 
marks; 

Has such opacity, or “hiding power,” 
that fewer coats are required. 

Gloss, Semi-Gloss and Fiat Finishes. 
All-sized cans and drums. Readilytinted 


BARRELED 
SUNLIGHT 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


any shade. Where more than one coat 
is required, use Barreled Sunlight Un- 
dercoat as the first coat. See coupon. 
* 

Also ask your dealer or painter about 
Outside Barreled Sunlight, the new 
exterior paint. Brilliantly, intensely 
white; velvet-smooth; richly lustrous. 
Lending new distinction to white- 
painted homes everywhere. 


U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co.,35-P 
Dudley Street, Providence, R. L 


Branches: New York—Chicago 
San Francisco. 


Distributors in all principal cities. 
More than 7500 retail stores. 


A pure, lustrous white— 
easily tinted any shade 


You can easily tint Barreled Sun- 
light any shade you wish. It is an 
“all-oil” product and blends readily 
with any good oil color, 
producing beautifully 
clear, lasting tints. 
Dealers carry handy 
tubes of Barreled Sun- 
light Tinting Colors. 
Quantities of five gal- 
lons or more are tinted 
to order at the factory, 
without extra charge. 








U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
35-PDudley Street, Providence, R. I. 
Please send me: Check () Information on 
the use of Interior Barreled Sunlight. 
(Enclosed find 10¢ for sample can) 
(1) New Booklet on Outside Barreled Sun- 
light—**The Whitest White House in Towa.” 
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This lichen-covered log birdhouse has a bluebird as its tenant. Simple 








houses are just as attractive to birds as are the painted mansions 


Inviting Bird Guests to Our Homes 


How to Entertain the Singing Insect-Destroyers 


HERE birds are invited and 
protected, they come, bringing 
with them a variety of beautiful 


songs and calls, dresses of numerous but 
harmonious colors, and activity that 
seems never ceasing, a veritable pageant 
of the avian world. In this pageant the 
sympathetic human observer will see 
much that will interest, entertain, and 
instruct. 

In the bird world, the rule, which is not 
unfamiliar in other circles, is that the 
biggest is boss, but there are interesting 
exceptions. One such can be seen at 
bird-feeding stations anywhere in temper- 
ate North America—the domain of the 
white-breasted nuthatch. The nuthatch 
has courage (properly mixed with dis- 
cretion) and, in addition, a propensity to 
bluff. He hesitates not at all in rushing 
unceremoniously for a place at a feeding- 
station already occupied by a bird of his 
own general size, and usually the seat is 
vacated instantly. In the case of some- 
what larger diners, the nuthatch calls on 
his powers of bluff and comes flying in 
with wings and tail fullspread, flashing 
much white and appearing twice his real 
size. So:netimes the threat works, some- 
times not; if not, discretion comes into 
play, and the nuthatch lingers about until 
the coast is clear. 


VISITOR to the birds’ feeding-shelf, 

in southeastern states, the red- 
bellied woodpecker, simply will not give 
way even to much larger birds. Putting 
his back to the wall, so to speak, he keeps 
his bill turned toward the intruder, who 
seems to realize he cannot pass. That 
bill is respected, and well it may be, for 
the red-belly, like most woodpeckers, can 
drill holes in solid wood; a real dig of such 
a bill into mere feathers and flesh could 
not be borne easily. The red-belly 
pauses in his meal long enough to repel 
would-be sharers of it, but between whiles 
continues calmly on until he is quite 
satisfied—the embodiment of serene and, 





W. L. McATEE 






The downy wood- 
pecker above ts 
feeding on suet, 
and below a white- 
breasted nuthatch 
is enjoying a feast 
of sunflower seeds 


evidently, justified self-confidence. 

Altho considerably larger and, at times, 
a terror to other birds, the bluejay is one 
of those who waits for the second table 
when red-belly is present. Altho upon 
occasion a veritable bird buccaneer, the 
handsome bluejay has some traits that 
are very appealing. Few birds have so 
great a variety of calls, and some of them, 
conversational in quality, are kept going 


The gymnastic nuthatch is so named be- 
cause he hatches open the shells of nuts 
with his beak. Here he is eating suet 
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thruout the day. Bluejays have stronger 
family ties than most birds, the young 
staying with their parents thru the winter 
and nearly up to the beginning of the next 
breeding season. The newly fledged young 
birds exhibit some very amusing frail- 
ties. They seem reluctant to be fully 
weaned, and even when they grow up to 
be as large as their parents, they fre- 
quently assume the crouching, wing- 
fluttering attitude and plaintive crying 
to be fed that would seem much more ap- 
propriate to their earlier days. They are 
perfect frauds about it, too, for even 
when sitting in the midst of food to which 
they have been freely helping themselves, 
let a parent appear, and at once down 
goes the young into the begging position. 
He can feed himself perfectly well, but he 
craves attention—a little spoiled, would 
we not say of a human baby? 


O THE birds behave like human 
beings, or are we in many ways 
akin in behavior to the birds and other 
animals? The friends of birds who attract 
them to come near have ample opportun- 
ity to form opinions on these questions 
and, in general, to observe birds and their 
behavior in a very satisfying way. Those 
who have not hitherto shared in these 
pleasures, but who may wish to do so, 
may be assured that the thing is by no 
means impossible. 

In fact, where lécal conditions are at 
all favorable, attracting birds is rather 
simple, and the effort needed is small in 
proportion to the results achieved. Pro- 
tection in various directions is the basis 
of successful bird attraction. Birds will 
not come freely to a place of danger, and 
they will be driven away if disturbers and 
enemies are not controlled. The cat is 
one of the greatest enemies of birds, 
probably the greatest in residential areas 
where bird-attraction methods are most 
frequently practiced. The very sight of a 
cat puts all of the birds of the neighbor- 
hood in an uproar (Continued on page 82 














































to end repair bills 


... for 200 years 


R. F— was discussing his 
proposed home in New 
Rochelle, N. Y. “I'd like to have 
the exterior trim absolutely rot- 
proof, butI guessI can’t afford it.” 


“You’re spending $10,000,” 
the architect replied, “using or- 
dinary lumber. $42 extra will buy 
Tidewater Red Cypress — and 
that should last you 200 years.” 


Mr. F—was amazed. “200 


years?” he asked. 


“Hundreds of pre-Revolution- 
ary cypress houses,” said the 
architect, “‘are still standing. Not 
a cent has ever been spent on 
them for repairs. What better 
proof could there be?” 
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So Mr. F—chose Tidewater 
Red Cypress, the Wood Eternal, 
knowing that the small extra cost 
would be repaid many times over 
in freedom from repair bills, 
and in a permanently high re- 
sale value. 


You also may be confident that 
anything favored by the great 
body of American architects must 
be a sound purchase, 


A Book of Homes — sent 
to you FREE 


“Money Saved for Builders” offers a 
new way of assisting home-builders. 
It pictures dozens of attractive new 
houses and venerable specimens of 
the best Early American architecture. 
This is not a book of commonplace 


Specify 


Tidewater Red Cypress has served for 155 years in 
this time-mellowed Parlange Plantation at Celina, 
Louisiana, 
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Arthur T. Remick, architect, employed durable Tide- 
water Red Cypress in this charming modern house 
at Montclair, N. J. 














printed plans. (To get the home of 
your dreams, by the way, we advise 
you to retain an architect—he usu- 
ally saves you much more than his 
fee.) This booklet gives amazing 
proofs of the durability of Tidewater 
Red Cypress, tells how it is grown 
along the lower Atlantic and Gulf 
Coasts, tells how to cut the cost of 
operating your home, and explains 
why only “coastal type cypress” can 
give you its distinctive beauty and 


durability. 





Southern Cypress Manufacturers Association 
BHG-5 Barnett National Bank Bldg., 
Jacksonville, Florida 

Gentlemen: 

“Money Saved for Builders” will be very use- 


ful to me. Please send me a copy. 
Nam@sccocccesces 
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TIDEWATER RED CYPRESS 





The Wood Eternal 
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So 


QUIET 


you can scarcely 


hear tt 


YET ITS COST IS LOW 





























Mail coupon now for free 
booklet about this startling 
improvement ae 








O more embarrass- 

ment from noisy toilets. The T/N 
is so quiet you can scarcely hear it out- 
side the bathroom door. It has no wall 
tank .. . is completely built in one piece. 
This brings modern, distinctive appear- 
ance. Saves space, too, in small bath- 
rooms because it can be installed in a 
corner or under a window. 


Completely sanitary, non-overflowing 
—costs from $25 to $40 less than most 
**quiet"* toilets. Ask your plumber or 
architect about the T/N. Or mail this 
coupon now for our interesting free 


VN 


ONE PIECE WATER CLOSET 





W. A. CASE AND SON MFG. COMPANY, 
Dept. 103, 220 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Please send me free descriptive literature on the 
T/N One-Piece Water Closet. 


I am interested in (] NEW HOME [) REMODELING 


SEE eve ee Venere 





Name of Plumber 














A Vacation at the 
City’s Gates 


|Continued from page 64] 


provide a constantly changing series 
of delicious desserts. Grapes vines and 
some fruit trees have been set out. 

But this was to be a story of what 
to do with children during vacation 
time. While they have not been men- 
tioned in this history of how the place 
grew, their part in it was consider- 
able. 

Outside of the help the children 
give in the gardening, their summer 
life is made up of the wholesome 
activities open to country children. 
The regrettable thing about bringing 
up a child exclusively in either town 
or country is that his environment is 
limited. The arrangement worked 
out by Dr. and Mrs. Weaver allow 
their youngsters to have the best 
features of both environments. In 
the winter they learn to take advan- 
tage of the cultural training provided 
them, to hold their places against the 
stern competition of a big school sys- 
tem, to meet large groups of people 
without shyness. 4 the summer they 
— the age-old lessons of the out- 
aoors. 


(} E of the most important vaca- 
tion lessons been learning to 
ride. When Billy, a trim bay rascal 
of a pony with what often seems like 
an uncanny amount of “horse”’ sense, 
was added to the Weaver menage, 
one can imagine the delight he gave. 
And one who knows horses can im- 
agine what sport he had with those 
city-bred youngsters who had practi- 
cally been born with a knowledge of 
what “step on it” means, but who 
had not the faintest notion of how to 
make a pony go when and where he 
does not want to go. He can still 
bluff the small guests of his owners, 
but from Betty down to Bob, the 
young Weavers have long since 
learned to order his goings and com- 
ings. 

The nearness of the river made 
possible two other particularly edu- 
cative forms of play, swimming and 
fishing. In the Weaver back yard, 
bathing-suits are always drying, un- 
less it happens that all the children 
are “in” at once. They swim as 
naturally as they walk, the smaller 
children in water suited to their 
height, the older ones stunting in the 
“holes.” 

It goes without saying that they 
have learned to fish. One of the 
family’s favorite stories concerns the 
first piscatory venture of Bob and 
Ed, who came home triumphantly 
displaying some little 3-inch infants 
which should have been returned to 
the water. Out of that mistake the 
boys learned, first, the thrill of the 
catch, and second, what is sportsman- 
like to do with the catch, both good 
lessons for children to have. 

A flat-bottomed rowboat seems safe 
for use by children who can swim, and 
it is in frequent demand for small 
expeditions up or down the river. 
Skill in the handling of oars and the 
steering of a boat has become a vital 
part of the young Weavers’ muscular 
education. 

Life itself may some time depend 
upon being able to swim. Fishing, 
like riding and rowing, has nowadays 
little utilitarian value for most of us. 
But all four activities furnish what, 
next to food, is perhaps the greatest 
necessity of the growing child: whole- 
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You'll Never Know where 
the hole*or crack was when you 
fill it with Rutland Patching 
Plaster. Makes perfect patch and 
lasts as long as the wall itself. 
Soeasy, too! Just mix with water 
and use. Anyone can do it. At 
all paint, wall-paper and hard- 
ware stores. Rutland Fire Clay 
Company, Rutland, Vermont. 


Rutland 


Patching 
Plaster 








A Water Lily 
Pool for 


every Garden 


New color, fragrance, beauty 
and interest can be added to 
your garden if you willinstall 

a Water Lily Pool, or — a 
p hee sunken-tub garden. 
Our FREE Illustrated Booklet 


—will cas you how Rar s3 and — 
expensively may @ poo! 
or plant atu Ic Guero 
theculture of Water Lilies, Aqua 

Plants and otenat tee Pohes. 
Write today for your FREE copy. 

Night Blooming Trio $3 

Three Water Lily Plants, one each 
of red, white and _ that will 
bloom after att; loomers have 


closed. All for $3 
7 Aquatic Plants for $1.10 
WM. TRICKER, INC. 


18 Rainbow Terrace 
INDEPENDENCE, OHIO 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical tang! Power Culti- 
Gardeners, Sub’ 












Catalog 


men, Fruit Growers, Country 
Estates Free 


Poultrymen 
AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 
1035 33rd Ave. S. E, Minneapolis, Minn. 

















some, absorbing play. Some play- 
ground equipment has been provided, 
but one feels that the garden, the 
pony, the dog, and the river really 
make up the environment in whic 
the play life is set; that is, that these 
children are learning from the primi- 
tive old school mistress, Nature. 

Besides caring for the pony, the 
only fixed responsibility which has 
been given them is to keep the grass 
mowed. That task is not so arduous 
as it may sound, for, while the stretch 
of sod is large, the cutting is done by 
a gasoline-propelled mower. The boys 
have grown expert in steering it about 
the yard, and it is good for them to 
have one part of the home routine for 
which they are always responsible. 

The garden itself is of never-ending 
interest to the children. Some of them 
haven “taken to” gardening less 
wholeheartedly than others, but none 
of them has missed learning the 
names and habits of the plants grown 
on the place. When Bob was not yet 
6, he surprised and impressed a 
visitor by pointing out the black- 
berry canes and announcing that 
they would soon all be cut down be- 
cause the tender young growth was 
wl at bore berries next season. 

Bob may grow up to be an account- 
ant who orders his blackberries across 
a restaurant table, but it is better for 
him to be picking up information 
about blackberry habits than to be 
testing out the quickest and surest 
methods of stirring policemen into 
wrathful activity. Lively young 
minds and bodies are going to,be busy 
with something during vacation days. 
How much better to give them some- 
thing constructive to work with and 
learn from than to nag and caution 
with the limited space of a city lot! 

Nor is this kind of splution for the 
vacation problem out of the reach of 
ersons in moderate circumstances. 
3eyond the original investment in 
the land, buildings, and fence, the 
Weavers estimate that their experi- 
ment.in vacations has cost them no 
more than the annual two weeks 
which would otherwise be counted on. 

A smaller family would not need 
as large a plot as 5 acres. The man 
who does not care for gardening need 
not go into it on the scale Dr. Weaver 
has. But parents who have had the 
fun of watching children excitedly 
ysrepare for moving “out” in June, 
wees watched them grow brown and 
sturdy thru three months of constant 
outdoor life, and then watched them 
thrill to the excitement of movin 
back for school—those parents would 
never again be willing to accept the 
limited environment of the city with 
the break of two weeks at the shore or 
in the mountains. 


A Destroyer of 
Angleworms 


I HAD just started a new fernery, 
and seeing tiny white bugs come 
from the soil to the top of the water 
every time I watered my ferns, I de- 
termined to get rid of them. I used 
1 bichloride of mercury tablet to 2 
quarts of water, and drenched the 
fernery with it. Imagine my surprise 
when immediately I saw 14 angle- 
worms, each about 2 inches long, 
crawl to the surface and die. Further- 
more, I have never seen one of the 
bugs since. My ferns have taken a 
new life and have grown more in the 
last two weeks than they used to in 
two months.—Florence M. Morgan. 



















































































HIGHER IN QUALITY 
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Every Lack Prdh 


on Main Street 
should show the red label 


Wheeling 


ORRUGATING COMPANY 





Reg. U.S. 





GUARANTEED 


Hand Dipped 


IN PURE MOLTEN ZINC 


38 years’ guperionce has emphasized the su 

riority of the Wheeling process of dipping 
each article separately by hand in pure molten 
zinc. While modern large-scale production 
methods offer quicker and cheaper ways to 
perform this operation, the slower but more 
thorough hand-dipping process is carried on 
in Wheeling factories because it gives a heavier, 
longer-wearing zinc-coating inside and out. 





The Wheeling trademark identifies today’s 
highest standard of uaihy in Metalware! 
made of 


COP-R-LOY 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
THE COPPER ALLOYED SHEET STEEL 


Not only doesthis quality mean better Metal- 
ware—it means a higher degree of health 
and comfort through better sanitation. When 
you see a Wheeling Garbage Can or Ash Can 
—a Pail or any other Wheeling Red Label 
product you know that the owner has taken 
pains to insure that a better, cleaner, more 
sanitary condition prevails in the home. 

Over this unequalled COP-R-LOY base 
Wheeling adds the extra Hand-Dipping 
te Aen ge. each piece, separately by 

nd, in pure molten zinc, for added rust- 
proof, wear-proof service. 

Wheeling standards of workmanship are 
guaranteed by the Red Label — standards 
which must sustain the reputation earned 
by 38 years of leadership in the manufacture 
of sheet steel products. 

Don’t let your back porch—your kitchen 
—any partof your home lack the high degree 
of sanitation and cleanliness which the 
world now associates with Wheeling Red 
Label Metalware. 

Your dealer will supply you—at no extra cost 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY 
WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 
Branches: New York Buffalo Philadel 
Chicago penene Soy St.Louis Richmond Chat- 
tanooga Minneapol Des Moines Columbus, Ohio 






NO INCREASE IN PRICES 































Your home 





for examples 


—is it heated this clean, 
automatic way ? 


OW that summer and 

warmer weather are here 
it is easy to forget such things 
as home heating. But are your 
memories of last winter's heat- 
ing problem pleasant ones? 
Did you ever wish you could 
just “press a button” and know 
that your home would always 
be properly heated? 

Then plan to install a Johnson 
Automatic Oil Burner now and real- 
ize this wish. Furnace tending is 
ended forever. Your home is always 
warm—at just the temperature you 
like—no matter what the weather. 


Clean — Economical 

The Johnson Automatic Oil Burner 
brings cleanliness by eliminating all 
dust, dirt, the coal bin and ash cans. 
Your basement may easily be trans- 
formed into an extra room. 

There is no wasted fuel in bank- 
ing fires; no unburned fuel to fall 
into the ash box. Oil is burned only 
when heat is needed. Many users 
have paid for the entire installation 
from savings in fuel alone. 


Install Now— Pay Later 


Now is a good time to install oil 
heat and be prepared when winter 
comes. A down payment, as low as 
$75.00, will install the Johnson Auto- 
matic Oil Burner in your home now 
and you need pay nothing more un- 
til October. 
tA FREE BOOKLET— "A New Freedom in 


Home Heating’’ gives complete information. 
The coupon will bring it, without obligation. 





Listed as Standard by the Underwriters’ Laboratories 
MEMBER OF THE OIL HEATING INSTITUTE 


AUTOMATIC UNIFORM HEAT 





bbb bbb bbb bbb bbb bbb bbb bbb bbb bbb bbb bpbpbihi 


co. 


Dept. 529H, 940-50 Arlington St., Oakland, Calif. 


PLEASE SEND ME YOUR FREE BOOKLET 
“A New Freedom in Home Heating” 


Name 





Address 


City 





State 





Makers of Oil Burners for More Than 23 Years 











Inviting Bird Guests to Our Homes 


[Continued from page 78 } 


and plainly indicates the undesirability 
of the animal in a place planned to be a 
bird haven. 

Besides controlling cats, cecasional 
attention may have to be given to snakes, 
squirrels, or even to enemy or competing 
birds. Trouble can be guarded against 
by making feeding-shelves inaccessible 
to any but winged creatures, and by 
placing metal guards against climbing 
enemies on the supports of birdhouses. 


RTIFICIAL homes for birds are 
easily constructed, rough boxes 
being better than finely finished ones. 
It seems better to have them unob- 
trusively located in well-lighted places 
than to use them as outstanding decora- 
tive features of a garden. It is important 
to make the houses with one easily re- 
movable side, so that cleaning out can 
readily be done. Human inertia makes 
it advisable to have the houses easily 
accessible, and this means within reach; 
if they are not, in all probability they 
will not be cleaned. Cleaning out old 
nests not only puts the house in condi- 
tion for new occupants, but it helps to 
keep down parasites with which bird- 
houses are often thickly infested. In- 
truders which seem to keep birds out 
are the paper wasps. These can be 
fought by tearing down their nests, best 
done early in the morning, or at any time 
when the temperature is too low for the 
wasps to become belligerent. Some- 
times nest after nest must be torn down 
to discourage the wasps permanently. 
Besides homes, birds require water 
and food. Water can be supplied in 
bird-baths or fountains, which can be 
made attractive features of the home 
grounds. Bird-baths should be shallow 
and have a rough bottom, features that 
will reassure the birds on the point of 
security. Running, or, at least slowly 
changing, is more attractive than stag- 
nant water. 

The feeding of birds can be either 
natural or artificial. The artificial feed- 
ing devices most commonly used are 
food-shelves or shelters. One of the 
most common and valuable foods sup- 
plied is suet, which should be put in some 
container that will prevent large birds 
gobbling it wholesale. Sunflower seed, 
scratch feed, buckwheat, peanuts, and 
many other grains and seeds are used for 
the seed eaters, and pieces of apple for 
the frugivorous birds. Originally, and 
verhaps customarily, feeding-stations 

ave been intended to aid the birds in 
winter, the seasen ci =r ost apparent food 
stringency, but those wac have kept their 


shelves supplied thru the summer have 
found that they are just as much ap- 
preciated by the birds at that season. 
After the resting period, who:e ‘ilies 
come, and the appearance and behavior 
of the young add greatly to the enter- 
tainment afforded during the d‘fferent 
seasons, increasing the total list of bird 
guests, a point of pride with every en- 
thusiastic bird host. 

Natural feeding of birds is accom- 
plished chiefly by planting a variety of 
shrubs, trees, and other plants that will 
provide fruit as long a season as possible. 
Such planting can be combined with gar- 
dening or landscaping schemes, as many 
of the favorite fruits of birds are borne 
by plants of ornamental value. In the 
early summer, juneberries (shadblow) 
and wild strawberries help to satisfy the 
birds’ pent-up craving for fresh fruit. 
A little later all of the blackberry, dew- 
berry, and raspberry tribe are levied 
upon. There is no greater favorite than 
the elderberries of late summer, and in 
autumn, dogyood and sourgum are 
much depended upon. The sumacs, 
redcedar, Virginia creeper, and wax- 
myrtle, that hold their fruit during the 
winter and early spring, are examples of 
valuable food plants for a period that 
may be a trying one for the birds. 

Not only the fruit-eaters, but also 
the seed-eating birds can be provided 
food by proper planting. Sunflowers 
never fail to attract the handsome little 
black-and-yellow goldfinch; and cosmos, 
gaillardia, and coreopsis seeds are also 
very likely to be found by this sweet- 
voiced finch. Princesfeather, coxcomb, 
and love-lies-bleeding have minute seeds, 
but many of them, which will be found 
by the smaller native sparrows. If 
space can be spared for millet, canary 
grass, or buckwheat, we can cater to the 
needs of the seed-eating birds. False- 
climbing buckwheat, an introduced plant 
that will cover fences and is almost as 
ornamental as clematis, produces quan- 
tities of seeds relished by birds, and there 
are numerous other plants, already used 
by the gardener, or well adapted to his 
purposes, that can play a vahawble part 
in increasing the food supply for birds. 


FTER all, then, the essentials of 
attracting birds are few and simple. 
They include protection and the pro- 
vision of nesting sites, food, and water. 
Results are more or less in proportion to 
the efforts put forth, but anyone, on 
even the small suburban lot, if at all near 
a woodland, can attract a surprising 
number of birds. 


TREES AND SHRUBS TO PLANT TO ATTRACT THE BIRDS 
DANA H. LOGAN 


NE of the most important sources of food for wild birds is provided by 
different varieties of trees and shrubs. When the gardener goestothe | 
nurseryman to select ornamental trees and shrubs, he should select varie- | 
ties which furnish beauty and at the same time are most attractive to birds. 
On many farms and on some city lots there are areas of barren land that | 

could be made beautiful and profitable by planting the land to crops which 


furnish an abundance of food for birds. 
Here are a number of common trees and shrubs suggested for planting: 


} Trees Shrubs Euonymus, Brook 

Cherry, Pin Arrowwood Euonymus, Winged 

|  Chokeberry Cranberrybush, Japanese erm 

| Crab, Japanese Coralber rivet, Amur 

| Hackberry Currant, Black Privet, Ibota 

| Mountain-ash Currant, Golden Rose, Japanese 

| Mulberry Currant, Gordon Snowberry 
Redcedar logwood, Goldtwig Spicebush 

Dogwood, Siberian Sumac 


| Sassafras 
| er 
| 


Wayfaring-tree 
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An Artist Looks ee His Garden 


[Continued from page 60} 


flowers should be able to create new 
combinations of colors, just as one does 
in modern painting. 

In his garden, the individual ought to 
strive for those effects which he likes 
best, whether others call them good or 
bad. After all, it is his garden to enjoy. 
This is not narrow selfishness, either, for 
only in this way can he achieve genuine 
self-expression. 
When one makes a 


representative of natural evolution, 
leading to greater variety and more in- 
tensity of coloring in flowers, and is not 
to be confused with the highly artificial 
practices, for instance, of producing 
green carnations, chemically, nor of 
changing pink hydrangeas to blue by 
adding alum to the soil. 

May a garden be too gaudy? Well, 
I believe it is hardly 
possible to have a 





garden with indi- 
viduality to please 
himself, it is quite 
likely to be a gen- 
uine artistic expres- 
sion, and quite pos- 
sibly will afford 
pleasure to many 
others besides him- 
self. 

What of the color 
question? Frankly, 
I like intense colors 
in a garden. This 
is an era of color, 
not only in the gar- 
ments we wear, but 
more and more are 
bright colors com- 
ing into use in 
countless things, 
from fougtain pens 
to bathtubs: The 
cheaper, more bril- 
liant coaltar dyes 
have almost 
eclipsed the vege- 
table dyes of earlier 
days, but even yet, 
because nature’s 
way is to attract 
by the use of bright 
colors, nowhere can 
color be found more 
intense than in 
flowers. 

One of the domi- 
nant notes in pres- 
ent-day life is a 
greatly enlarged 
and constantly 
growing color-con- 


Bureau, 





OUR MAY COVER 


HAT a lovely painting 

Julian B. Mansfield has 
done for our Better Homes and 
Gardens cover this month! 

The spirit typified by this 
painting—the 
hilaration of 
of youth, and the beauty of 
Nature in this happy month 
—is indicative of the con- 
tents of the magazine, for 
more than the usual number 
of our articles in this issye 
are devoted to the child. In 
fact, during the months of 
preparation of 
number, the members of the 
editorial staff of Better Homes 
and Gardens have spoken of up 
it as the “Children’s Num- 
ber.”” We feel sure you will 
like the idea. 

So many of you have writ- 
ten for a print of the Febru- 
ary cover that we anticipate 
that you will want a repro- 
duction of the May cover- 
painting. Therefore, we 
have had prints of it, with- 
out the lettering, made in a 
form suitable for framing. 
We shall be glad to send you 
a copy on receipt of 10 
cents if you wil 
Department L, The Service 
Better 
Gardens, Des Moines. 


garden too brilliant 
in color, unless the 
color harmony is 
decidedly poor. 
Nature produces no 
really ugly colors, 
remember. © Man- 
made combina- 
tions, however, 
may be, and oc- 
casionally are, rath- 
er frightful. People 
may have discarded 
certain flowers 
simply because 
they did not have 
them in the proper 
combination to give 
them a chance to 
let their true beau- 
ty of coloring show 
to advantage. 
Yellow, scarlet, and 
red, for instance, 
are too garish, a 
trifle too blatant, 
and, therefore, not 
pleasing to the eye, 
unless complemen- 
tary colors are also 
employed 
Certainly, I do 
not believe in elim- 
inating yellow, red, 
and scarlet from 
the garden, because 
actually the use of 
them, within rea- 
son, is the only 
way to bring out 
the full beauty of 
certain other colors. 


lorious ex- 
ay, the joy 


this 


May 


address 


Homes and 








sciousness or color- 

sense on the part of the average person. 
This color-sense is a thing which may be 
developed, and nowhere, I think, more 
easily and more enjoyably than in one’s 
garden. 

No matter what color I may desire, I 
know I can get it in flowers—a very 
brilliant scarlet, or magenta, or blue, or 
lemon-yellow, or whatever i may want 
in order to carry out a particular color 
scheme. Flowers themselves are takin 
on the more intense coloring demand 
by the present love of color everywhere 
present. Grandmother’s doorway gar- 
den no doubt seemed gay and brilliant 
to her, but, in contrast with the flaming 
youth of today’s gardens, grandmother’s 
garden flowers would be demure and sub- 
dued indeed. 


T= notable changes in coloring 
have been brought about by the 
economic botanist and the floriculturist 
—science aiding Nature. Take one 
example: Down in South Africa there 
grew the Nemesia, which, in its wild 
state, always produced a simple orange 
flower. Brought to England in 1892, it 
is how commonly grown in various parts 
of the world. But no longer is it a simple 
orange-flowering plant. Thru selection 
and hybridization, the Nemesia may now 
be had in a full-color range, excepting 
only violet. Bear in mind that this is 


Blue is never so 
alluring as when the eye can catch a 
limpse of scarlet or yellow; and magenta 
- cama the presence of one or the other 
of these contrasting colors. Just as the 
painter keeps the intense color in small 
masses and the subordinate or grayed 
color in larger masses as background, so 
does the artist-gardener frequently plant 
eat masses of color or foliage simply to 
Glew out a relatively small spot of color, 
perhaps a few very choice flowers. 


LOOM should not be stressed to the 
exclusion of foliage as foliage. One 
should get almost as much pleasure 
from foliage as from bloom. Therefore, 
great care should be exercised in the 
choice of leaf forms as to size, shape, 
and color. Gray-foliaged plants, for 
instance, are very helpful in almost any 
color scheme. 

And now, to mention certain definite 
color combinations which have pleased 
me, let us consider first the rock garden. 
A very satisfying blue group was made 
up of the low-growing, deep-blue lobelias, 
with native rock ferns, violet verbenas, 
and the light-blue ageratum. Another 
striking combination in the rock garden 
was the lemon-yellow Erysimum, with 
the orange Siberian wallflower, and the 
orange-scarlet lychnis (Arkwrighti), set 
in a mass of blue-green and deep-green 
prostrate juniper for contrast. 
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The 8 WATERBOY— 
efficient, de ‘able, 

delivering up to 225 gals. an bour 


A: otis itself + 7 

at runs ttself 

you never give 
it a thought 
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For there’s finer 
engineering in every 
DPD Water System 


your buying a water system 
for quiet, powerful, reliable ser- 
vice. Consider then what’s behind 
every IP Water System ... engi- 
neeredand built byGeneral Motors. 


Each system is driven with the 
same quiet, self-aligning V-type 
belt used on General Motors cars. 
You never give this belt a thought. 
You never hear it run. 

Each PP Water System oils itself, 
runs itself, starts and stops itself. 
It’s completely automatic. And the 
automatic switch has proven its 
dependability in life-time tests in 
which it has started and stopped 
thousands of times without care or 
attention. 

RP} Water Systems are mounted 
on a steel base built like a steel 
bridge. There are mo fragile parts. 
And before your I) Water System 
is installed it is given a thorough 
test at the factory under actual 
working conditions. We know 
and you know that it is ready to 
go to work, 

There is a @ Water System for every 
requirement. All may be purchased on 


liberal General Motors terms. And these 
finer systems actually cost you no more. 


Write today for complete information. 
Or telephone your nearest Delco-Light 
er. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
Dept. F-901 Dayton, Ohio 
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TEMS 


Products of 
General Motors 


Also Manufacturers of Delco-Light 
Electric Power and Light Plants 
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... easier to handle 
than a mattress ..... far 
more sanitary .... by all 
odds more comfortable 


The days of your heavy, clumsy mattress are num- 
bered. Spring-Air is here to convince you that it is 
more wonderful than any mattress can possibly be. 
Actually, to handle this new,bed-cushion is but child’s 
play. The removable cushion covers can be cleaned 
like the rest of your bedding. Spring-Air is forever 
fresh, always renovating itself. You can’t wear out 
the life or shape. Indeed, Spring-Air has stepped so 
far beyond the limitations of the old-style mattress 
that the output for our first two years was entirel 
taken by over 600 of the most prominent hospitals 
and hotels. Why they enthusiastically endorse Spring- 
Air is explained by the free book, “Sleeping Relaxed”, 
which the coupon brings. 





Makes You Sleep Relaxed 


Amazing as are its practical advantages, your great- 
est thrill will come loom the comfort of Spring-Air. 
it will make you sleep more comfo ly than ever 
before in your life. It will invigorate you with a new 
feeling of vitality and poise. All because the patent- 
ed construction of this odenhion compels your body 
to sleep relaxed. e know this sounds too good to 
be true and so we ask that you sleep on Spring-Air 
for ten nights at our expense. Not ane gua we it 
cost you to personally discover the benefits of Spring- 
Air. You will not be urged to buy; simply decide 
for yourself if your present mattress can be tolerated 
once you have slept on Spring-Atr. 


You Can Save $20 Now 


Now, while we are directly introducing Spring-Air 
on a free-trial basis, the price is pacar Bw below 
what dealers would charge. ~Soon this price will be 
raised. Now is the time to save more than $20 by 
returning the coupon today. 


CHARLES KARR COMPANY 
HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 
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| CHARLES KARR CO. BH529 | 
Holland, Michigan 


Dear Mr. Karr: Send me, without the least ob- 
| ligation, your free book, “Sleeping Relaxed”, 


and your free trial offer. 
| PN Nie Bab ate ecu sccducededdense che. | 
| ADDRESS....... eb iisindetbes = ae 
T° (sr ee ee ea4 
dates nes tej apen aay asa eA seria ann aap er 











In the bog garden a pleasing note 
was secured by using the Cypripedium 
spectabile (pale pink showy ladyslip- 
per) in a mass of maiden-hair ferns, 
the blue native iris, the tall yellow- 
flag iris, the small Cypripedium 
pubescens (yellow and brown moc- 
casinflower), the tall swamp fern, 
and a background of the tall white- 
gray bocconia and the weeping wil- 
ow. 

A pink-and-white combination 
greatly admired was as follows: dwarf 
pink nasturtiums, Newport pink 
sweet-williams, pink pom-pom zin- 
nias, edged with Stachys lanata 
(lambs-ear), with a background of 
pink and white hollyhocks and masses 
of the pink Mary Wallace rose. 

In an adjoining planting were the 
tall foxgloves (pink, white, and 
lavender), the pink iris (Her 
Majesty), orange-pink lupines and 
hermosa, Paul Neyron and Madame 
Caroline Testout roses, edged with 
the pink and the white English 
daisies. 


HE garden may easily be not 

merely a daytime garden, but a 24- 
hour-a-day source of pleasure if it is 
properly planned. 

It is well, therefore, to provide in 
your planting for night and moonlight 
effects, certain flowers which open 
or are fragrant only at night, and 
certain flowers which, because of 
their whiteness, are particularly 
beautiful in the moonlight. For deli- 
sate, fragile beauty in the moonlight, 
I would recommend, besides the 
white roses, a few other white flowers: 
the moonflower, the white phlox, 
lilies, and white petunias. And for 
nocturnal fragrance I would suggest 
nicotiana, stocks, tuberose, and the 
night-blooming waterlily. 

Just as in painting, a blue haze 
creates the illusion of distance, so in 
even a small garden, distance can be 
suggested by borrowing a trick from 
the painter: Use the blue-haze effect 
in your garden. To do so, you use 
masses of blue-flowered plants of 
medium height, such as browallia, a 
blue annual rather inconspicuous in 
itself, interspersed thruout the gen- 
eral planting scheme. In formal 
gardens these blue masses could be 
effectively used as background. In 
addition to browallia, the following 
are excellent for enhancing distances 
in the garden: Anchusa, Cynoglossum 
(Chinese forget-me-not), blue lupine, 
violet lupine, statice, and Gypsophila 
(babysbreath). 

No matter how small the garden, 
there should always be an expanse 
of lawn serving as an approach to 
the garden proper. Furthermore, 
the grass plot should exceed in area 
the garden itself. 

Much charm is lost when we are 
able to see everything in a garden at 
a glance. The garden should be so 
arranged that there are several inter- 
esting vistas, possibly from one end 
of the garden to the other, all the 
more charming if unexpected. Not 
only should the garden, then, offer 
several inviting vistas, but the invita- 
tion should be made good: the eye 
should be carried to something worth 
seeing, perhaps a great urn beside a 
slender silver birch, or a remarkable 
grouping or color display. The paths 
in the garden also should be inviting, 
and they also must not disappoint. 
They must lead tosome place or some- 
thing worth seeing: a spot of unusual 
color, a lily pool, a grotto, a bog gar- 
den, or perhaps an attractive and 
comfortable garden seat. 
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You can work wonders in a short time 
4 with Bartons povste-ro_p Bias. Cush- 
ions, curtains, kiddie frocks, sun suits, and 
your own dresses can be finished easily 
and smartly with Bartons Nu-Way Trims. 


For rey - are the original pousLE-FoLp 
Trims that Serve as binding and trimming 
in one ...and furnish endless ways to add 
color and individuality to all the things 
you like to make. No folding, pressing, nor 

ting . .. one sewing does the work more 
easily and smartly than you could ever do 

» it with ordinary single-fold bias. 


SAMPLES FREE 


Send for samples of Bartons New povus.e- 
FoLD Trims. You'll be amazed at the de- 
lightful colors and unusual stitchings . . . 
all made from “Everfast” materials, guar- 
anteed- never to run nor fade. Mention 
name of your favorite store when writing. 


BARTONS BIAS COMPANY 
75-B Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 


DANONS 1 


ALT YOUR FA PRIT STORE > 


Detachable 
HOSE REEL that 


revolves on Faucet 


New you'll thoroughly enjoy water- 
ing your lawn and garden. The 
hose 1s permanently attached to the ree! 
which fastens on and detaches from the 
faucet instantly. The hose unreels with 
water running 










When sprinkling is finished, simply 
reel up hose and detach reel. No kinks 
--Ssaves hose. No handling--saves cloth- 
img Durable steel construction. Heavy 
brass faucet Capacity 100 feet Sold 
by leading dealers 








Mail your order now 


2564 University Ave. ST PALI. MINS 








IRISES COLORFUL as the rain- 
bow;Some rich and velvety 
others of the dainty orchid 
shades. Easy togrow. Cata- 
logue including directions 
mailed free on request. 
CARL SALBACH : 
Wi Ave. 





























A Room for 
a Real Boy 


[Continued from page 77 | 


and very comfortable these days, are 
much more satisfactory than the 
ordinary style of bed. They use up 
less space, which is a desirable feature 
if the room is small. Also, they can 
be made up during the day with 
colored covers and cushions, con- 
verting the room into an ideal joafing 
place for a boy and his friends. Hand- 
woven coverlets of wool can be pur- 
chased in a variety of color combina- 
tions, or one of the India cotton prints 
would be a very effective bed cover. 
Still less expensive spreads can be 
made from rep or other heavy cotton 
materials in ades harmonizing 
with the general scheme of the room. 
This arrangement saves laundering 
white counterpanes—if your own 
son has been inclined to flop down on 
an immaculate bed and distribute 
dust over it, don’t let that be a 
source of worry, but give him a bed 
especially designed for flopping! Of 
course, it goes without saying that 
single beds of this type are best in a 
room shared by brothers, for, besides 
being more healthful, they help to 
cut down the number of semifriendly 
fights in which brothers often seem to 
specialize. 

Another splendid piece of furniture 
for a bey’s room is a large armchair 
for reading, which should be accom- 
panied by an attractive lamp rightly 
placed. 


NE of the best boys’ rooms I’ve 

seen in a long time has a built- 
in window seat with a hinged top. 
Besides furnishing more seating 
room, it provides a splendid place for 
balls, bats, boxing: oan and tennis 
rackets, and is much more convenient 
than keeping those articles in a closet 
where they fall down every time you 
reach in for a pair of shoes. 

Perhaps open bookshelves should 
have been listed with the absolute 
essentials in the way of furniture. If 
your boy is at all handy with tools, 
and is old enough to do a little real 
carpentry, let him make his own 
shelves—often they can be chosen as 
— in manual-training classes. 

n any case, he needs a bookcase of 
this simple and inexpensive type, not 
only to encourage him to add to his 
library and to care for his books 
properly, but also to provide space 
for his other “things,” which may 
seem of slight value to his mother, 
but which are very important to him. 

Girls are often given the rooms with 
the most closet space, but this item 
shouldn’t be ignored in a boy’s room. 
Ample closet space will help inspire 
him to hang up his clothes. Of 
course, it may not do the trick, but, 
at least, he will be more likely to 
put things away if there is some suit- 
able place to put them. 

The prime keynote in a boy’s room 
should be comfort, which always can 
be achieved without sacrificing ar- 
tistic effectiveness. Color may be 
used freely and successfully to pro- 
duce a cheerful, homelike room, and 
you may be confident that any time 
and money spent on giving your boy 
that sort of room will be honestly 
appreciated. A boy likes an attrac- 
tive room just as much as his sister 
does, and however unimportant his 
activities may seem to din ple, 
he really needs that sort of views to 
loaf and read and think. 
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summer 
live in the cool 
of Masonite 


A delightful coolness in the upper 
rooms, as though the house were nestled 
in a grove of trees—an atmosphere that 
rooms in summer rarely have. It comes from 
using Masonite, the all-wood insulation, in the 
roof and walls to keep the scorching rays of sum- 






















A, ™ ay mer suns from beating through. 


Masonite also protects the home from winter’s chills. 
It is used under floors for sound-deadening. It provides 


attractive partitions in cellar or attic when old homes are 
remodeled—cuts yearly fuel bills 25%. 





Redecorating costs are greatly reduced when Masonite Insu- 
lating Lath is used, for this crack-resistant material prevents 
lath marks at the same time that it insulates and deadens sound. 





If you live in your own home or expect to build you will want to knowall 
about the comfort and economy of thisall-wood insulation. Write today for 
the complete story of this material, Masonite. Mail the coupon NOW. 


MASONITE CORPORATION, 111 W. Washington St., Chicago, IIL. 


MILLS: LAUREL, MISSISSIPPI 


asonite 


STRUCTURAL INSULATION * INSULATING LATH - PRESDWOOD 





A Grainless Wood Board Send for FREE Booklet 


—another Masonite product for | Messnina Corporation, Dept. 860 © u.c. 
- paneling and making things _| 111 W. WashingtonSt., Chicago, Ill. 

For the handy man who loves to make thi | Please send me your free Masonite booklet, 
there is nothing like Masonite Presdwood. It | “Buildingfor Permanence, Comfort and Value.” 
is beautiful in appearance, easily cutor planed | 

and comes in uniform boards, one-eighth inch | Name 
thick, four feet wide and any desired length 
up to 12 feet. Will not crack, check, split or | 





splinter. Ideal for doll houses, radio cabinets, | 2 

shelving or paneling. Takes any finish. Order é ¢ 

Gee 30e Ree Hemet Sater. So a na we 
ee — —— ——_- 
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These two strawberry plants grew side 
by side. The one on the right was hoed 





The plant on the left was planted thru 
a hole made in tough mulch paper 


Papering the Soil for a Mulch 


Away With Cultivation as a Weed 


HE old saying ‘There is 
nothing new under the sun” 

seems to be contradicted by 
developments in the realm of mod- 
ern gardening. True, to anyone fa- 
miliar with gardening practice, there is 
nothing particularly new about the word 
“mulch.” Any modification of the soil sur- 
face is known as mulching. It may be the 
cultivation of the top soil, it may be the 
application of leaves, straw, or chaff. But 
the primary object of a mulch has always 
been thought to be conservation of the 
soil moisture, and this has been the main 
use to which other mulches have been put. 
The use of paper as a mulch, while not 
entirely new, isin the strictest sense of the 
word a more or less recent development in 
this country. It was first used in control- 
ling the rank weed growth on the sugar 
plantations of Hawaii, just as we have 
used in this country certain types of 
heavy impervious paper to eliminate ob- 
stinate weed growth, such as quack grass. 
Its use in the sugar industry, however, 
soon resulted in a more rap- 
id and vigorous growth than 


Destroyer and Moisture Conserver 


C. A. SPAULDING 


industry, and last year over 90 percent of 
Hawaiian pineapples were produced under 
paper mulch. This industry alone paid 
approximately one-half million dollars last 
year for mulching paper, a fact which 
proves conclusively that, at least in this 
industry, it has come to be a matter of 
proven commercial importance. 


S A RESULT of the success in both 
the sugar and pineapple industries, 

it is not strange that the United States 
Department of Agriculture should inter- 
est itself in mulch paper. In 1924 a series 
of experiments was initiated at the Arling- 
ton station and there continued in 1925, 
until new experiments started at the 
Aurora Hill, Virginia, station. All of these 
tests have been continued thru the years, 
and the results which are now a matter of 


public record, with few exceptions, 
have proved most encouraging. 

Various papers have been experi- 
mented with to determine just what 
characteristics a paper must have 
to perform most suitably the functions 
expected. 

Just what are some of the modern 
miracles that a paper mulch performs? 
Our experience thus far tends to show 
that when black-colored paper is used the 
heat rays are absorbed and held in the 
seedbed to such an extent that we have a 
higher resultant temperature in the day- 
time as well as at night. Because less 
water is evaporated, the heat units neces- 
sary to evaporate this water are not used, 
and we have a warmer soil. (The United 
States experiments show an average of 
from 10 to 12 degrees higher temperature 
in paper-mulched soil.) 


ECAUSE the paper when properly 
used practically eliminates all weed 
growth, it conserves the soil fertility as 
well as the soil moisture, 
and by keeping down the 





was obtained on unmulched 
areas which were equally 
free of weeds. This fact was 
soon accounted for by the 
increase in both soil tem- 
perature and moisture. 
Following the more or less 
definite acceptance on the 
part of the sugar industry, 
the Hawaiian Pineapple 
Company next made trials, 
using mulch paper in their 
plantings in 1919 and 1920. 
Their results are, of course, 
more or less a matter of an- 
cient history. Suffice to say 
that since 1922 mulch paper 
has been almost universally 
accepted by the pineapple 





weeds it eliminates the ab- 
sorption as well as evapora- 
tion of moisture by the 
weeds. Because of the in- 
crease in soil moisture and 
temperature, germination is 
hastened, maturity, is ad- 
vanced, and increased. pro- 
duction thereby ‘results. 
Moreover, this increase in 
warmth and moisture re- 
sults (Continued on page 90 


Plants may be set by cutting 
slits in paper, by placing col- 
lars about them, or by laying 
strips between the plant rdws 
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What a beautiful new roof!” 





Lasting colors and unusual protection | 
~~ with an extra economy in re-roofing ~~ 


OOK where you will— inside the 
home and outside«—color, gor- 
geous color, livens up everything. 
Take the outside—how much a 
colorful roof has to do with beauti- 
fying the home! What charm to a 
roof of Genasco Latite Shingles with 
their attractive colors! 

Rich warm red, cool sage green, 
blue-black and the harmoniously 
blended Mix-Tone—all offer you a 
delightful choice of color. And there 
are so many beautiful effects possible 
by using the different colors in com- 
bination. No matter which colors you 
choose, you have a roof that retains 
its beauty—non-fading, never re- 
quiring staining or painting. 

But Genasco Latite Shingles have 
more than beauty to recommend 
them. They are serviceable as well 





Front 
View 
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—waterproof, weather-resistant, 
fire-retardant, long lasting. Econom- 
ical for new buildings—extremely 
economical for old. In re-roofing 
Genasco Latite Shingles are laid right 
over the worn-out roof—their dis- 
tinctive design and construction 
make them particularly suitable for 
this purpose. No dirt and expense of 
ripping off the old roof—and left 
on, it serves as additional insulation, 
making your home cooler in summer 
and warmer in winter. 


Not only are Genasco Latite 
Shingles made of tough, long-fibred 
asphalt-saturated rag felt, but they 
are coated on both sides with Trinidad 
Lake Asphalt Cement. That seals 
the saturant in the shingles, prevents 
them from deteriorating, and insures 


long service. And Trinidad Lake 


Reg US Pat. Off. 


Genasco 





Latite Shingles 


The front and back views of a Genasco Latite Shingle show 
the “key” that locks each shingle tightly to those underneath. 
This is the patented feature—invisible on the completed roof— 
that makes Genasco Latite particularly suitable for use over 
old roofs and keeps the completed roof storm tight. 









New homes over old 
Used over your present 
weather-boarding or wooden 





shingles, Genasco Latite 
Shingles add new and last- 
ing beauty to your home. 
Bave painting every few 





years; give extra 


Asphalt Cement—used exclusively 
in Genasco Shingles—is in_ itself 
noted for its weather-resisting quali- 
ties. It is made from Trinidad Lake 
Asphalt—a waterproofer produced 
by Nature—used the world over as 
a street-paving material for more 
than a half-century. 


You owe it to yourself to find out 
all about Genasco Latite Shingles 
before you roof or re-roof. Use the 
coupon—amail it to us today—and 
we ll send you full information to- 
gether with the name of the nearest 
concern to give you an estimate of 


cost. 


The Barber Asphalt Company 


Philadelphia 
New York Chicago 
Pittsburgh St.Louis Kansas City San Francisco 
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| The Barber Asphalt Company 
hilade!phia 
| Please send me, without obligation, full in- 
formation about Genasco Latite Shingles, and 
| name of the nearest concern which will furnish 
| estimate of cost for roofing or re-roofing my 
ome. 


Viele... & 
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Your New 
Hose! 


OR your garden’s 

sake—and your 
pocket-book’s—let your 
new hose be Bull Dog 
Cord! It will stand 
more punishment with- 
out weakening than any 
hose you ever saw! You 
can tie it in knots and it 
still keeps its round, 
free, waterway—it does- 
n't kink! It’s a moulded 
hose—built like a cord 
tire—alternate layers of 
live rubber and tightly 
twisted and braided 
cotton cords vulcanized 
into one inseparable 
wall—strong yet aston- 


ishingly flexible. Ask to 


see Bull Dog Cord at 
any good dealer’s 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
FREE—WRITE US 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & 
RUBBER CoO. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


BULL DOG 
CORD 


GARDEN HOSE 
Built Like a Cord Tire 











in more activity on the part of the 
nitrogen-forming soil bacteria, caus- 
ing a greater supply of available 
nitrogen. In many instances, crops 
are now planted closer, since the soil, 
not having to be cultivated, can pro- 
duce a greater number of rows a 
given area than has heretofore been 
planted. All of these factors make 
for a superior crop product in point 
of size, quality, and cleanliness, and 
since all these miracles are worked 
without cultivation, much of the labor 
of production is thus eliminated. 


£ bo question which will naturally 
arise at this point is: How is this 
paper mulch to be used by the aver- 
age home-gardener? Mulch paper 
can be used advantageously between 
the rows of such vegetables and fruits 
as are planted closely together in 
rows, such as beets, carrots, string 
beans, and strawberries. It should 
be laid between the rows at planting 
time in such a manner that only as 
much room as is actually needed for 
the proper growth and development 
of the plant itself is left, or unneces- 
sary weeding will result. 

It can be used to cover the entire 
seed-bed, and planting or transplant- 
ing may be done thru the paper. 
Such plants as tomatoes, cabbage, 
and cauliflower, when transplanted, 
are set thru the paper by cutting 
either a hole the right size, or by cut- 
ting two small slits at right angles to 
each other. 

It readily adapts itself not only 
to garden vegetables and small fruits, 
but to flowers, shrubs, and trees. 

Not the least of the importance of 
mulch paper in connection with 
transplanting lies in the fact that 
practically no wilting or delay in 
growth is evidenced. (Note the 
illustration on page 88.) 

Considerable attention has been 
given to the matter of keeping the 
paper firmly on the ground, since, to 
be effective, it goes without saying 
that it is necessary to hold the paper 
in place. The method most fre- 
quently used in the past has been to 
turn up a small furrow of soil along 
the edge of the mulch paper, or to 
throw on, hit or miss, small shovelfuls 
of soil. Homemade wire staples or 
wickets have been used with success. 

The actual results from carefully 
analyzed experiments show some 
phenomenal increases in production. 
Commercially, such results are natu- 
rally of the utmost importance, since 
they are accompanied by a great 
diminution of labor, which is of 
almost equal value. For the average 
city gardener, the appeal of mulch 
paper will be its release of the gar- 
dener from much back-breaking toil. 

This year mulch paper will be 
available thru regular retail channels 
where seeds, garden tools, and equip- 
ment are obtained. It may be had in 
two weights, and in rolls either 18 
inches or 36 inches in width, and 
either 150 or 300 yards long. Inter- 
ested growers can obtain informa- 
tion from their state colleges or local 
county agents. The United States 
Department of Agriculture has pre- 

ared a bulletin, knownas “Technical 
ulletin No. 75,” which givesa sum- 
mary of results on experimental plots. 

Mulch paper for the average gar- 
dener is probably still in the experi- 
mental state, but a product which 
strikes the imagination as vividly as 
this does, and which makes as definite 
an appeal because of increased pro- 
duction and decreased labor is nenad 
to be received with an open mind. 


Protect 
Your 


against 





Plant 
Insects 











ON’T let your garden be 

damaged by destructive 
insects. Spray with EVER 
GREEN, the modern insec- 
ticide. , 

Absolutely non-poisonous 
to everything but insects— 
harmless to tenderest plants and 
blossoms—safe and pleasant to 
use—economical—(1 oz. makes 
6 gal. of spray against plant lice) 
easily applied—simply mix with 
water according to directions 
and spray. 

Start today—buy EVER GREEN 


at seed, drug or hardware stores or 
send 35c for 1 oz. bottle. 


McLaughlin Gormley King Co. 
1750 S. E. Fifth St., Minneapolis, Minn. 








6 EVERGREENS for $710 


For Spring Delivery 


Three- to five-year trees are 10 to 15 inches high. 
2 Norway Spruce, 2 American Spruce, 2 Chinese 


Arborvitae. Magnolia Trees 
Pink and White. 
Trees $1.10 

HARDY 
(Nudiflora) 
haqdeome, erly -free-flower- 
RN ay gE 
Fal vari L yerity. Vay 7 hardy ood Read 


‘SNAPDRAGON 
NOVELTY SNAPDRAGON 
(Antirrhinum). 22 different 
colors; 40 plants (hequtifud 
DEP 0 0000 cvecececus cote 

AST ERS Double 


o. utifnl colors; 40 plants 
Zz: 7. (Extra fine.) Ex- 





COLORADO BLUE “SPRUCE 
z= eo Day of | of the Blue Spruce is in its foliage, which 
tense steel blue. Heavy foliage of a —_. 
ation A. blue, which flashes and sp in t 
sun: nt =e you can form only a faint a = the 
beauty of this truly nave 
With Culture Directions. Selected 56 $1, 10 
Years. 


The Fischer Nucoochilt 
Evergreen Dept. 29 EASTON, PA. 
Add 15c¢ for Packing and Insurance 























The Colonial Sun Dial 


The ideal garden or lawn ornament. 
Of cast metal; diam. 11 in., 8 Ibs. 
Lacquered rustic gray. Motto— 
“Time takes all but mem- 
ortes.”” Postpaid $3.50. 
West of Denver add 50c. 


CRAFT DEPT. 


A. H. PATCH, INC. 


Stnce 1885 
Also bird baths, 
gazing globes, - Ry- oe Clarksville, Tenn. 
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Your Dream Home 


Down to Earth 
[Continued from page 15} 


reducing the mortgage at a rate that 
will retire it in ten or twelve years, so 
that at the end of that time they will 
own the property outright. In the 
liberty to do or not to do this lies at 
once the advantage and the disad- 
vantage of the ssortangs. It allows 
a degree of freedom which is often 
advantageous, for the pinch of con- 
stant saving may at times be unduly 
severe. But it takes strength of mind 
to save, and the temptation is to let a 
mo drag along indefinitely. 
Not only is this constant paying of 
interest on borrowed money a finan- 
cial drain, but it is a psychological 
drain as well, cially when there is 
consciousness - progress. A stand- 
still debt is a deadly thing, whereas 
a debt that is constantly diminishin 

may be a very good and beneficia 

thing. The latter is legitimate; the 
first is not. 


HIS is what makes it often advis- 
able for Marian and Edwin to do 
their financing thru a building-and- 
loan association. When one borrows 
from a building-and-loan association, 
one pays nai at a fixed monthly 
rate, part of which is applied on the 
principly, and partof which isinterest. 
‘or instance, sup one should 
borrow $1,000 on this basis at 6 per- 
cent. At the rate of $10 a month, one 
pays out in eleven years and 7 
months. The first year’s payments 
total $120, of which $58.36 is interest, 
and $61.62 is applied on $938.36. 
But by the eleventh year the principal 
is down to the principal, thus reduc- 
ing the debt to $181.33, and so only 
$7.89 of the $120 figures is interest, 
— $112.11 is applied on the prin- 
cipal. 

‘Amether seven months cancels the 
whole debt. This means that the 
amount paid out in interest on the 
$1,000 totals $406. Thus the interest 
on a 6-percent loan costs 29 percent 
of the total payments. That seems 
high until you reflect that ordinary 
rent costs 100 percent of the total 
payments. 

In other words, if a family can pay 
a landlord $75 a month rent, they 
could, if they were content to take a 
somewhat smaller house, continue to 
pay out that $75 a month and even- 
tually own the house. They could 
then count the slight inconvenience 
of putting up with slightly smaller 
quarters as part of the payment. It is 
a way of saving. So you see, it is im- 
portant to straighten out one’s notion 
as to Just what certain things are 
worth, and whether, for instance, one 
would prefer to live in an eight-room 
house and rent it, or in a five or six- 
room house and eventually own it. 
Perhaps that would be worth a little 
pinching to achieve, for a_ well- 
planned small house can be very con- 
venient and commodious. 

And, if it be well built and in a 
location where values are going up, 
one can later sell it, even before the 
payments are complete, and invest 
in a larger house. that time per- 
haps one’s income will be equal to the 
more ambitious undertaking. 


, [EDITOR'S NOTE: This is the second 
in a series of articles by Wainwright 
Evans on home financing. A third 
article will appear in the June issue 
of Better Homes and Gardens. | 





























































(Move than a plant fooc_-MAGIC! 


LOWERS need a balanced diet, even 
as humans do. When they get it, they 
blossom more gloriously! 

BloomAid is a new, scientifically com- 
pounded plant food that provides just the 
elements flowers need. They grow faster and 
bigger, bloom earlier. BloomAid changes 
languid little plants into big healthy ones. 

BloomAid is virtually odorless. And it 
is easy to handle and to use. 

You can buy it in small quantity 


BloomAid comes in small packages as well as in large 
ones— a great convenience for the owner of a small 


garden. So you see it doesn’t matter whether you have 
but a few treasured plants or acres of garden, you can 
buy BloomAid in just the quantity you need. 


If the stores in your neighborhood don't have 
BloomAid, we will mail you a package, together with 
our booklet which contains many helpful hints. Send 
us your name, enclosing stamps for the price of the 
BloomAid. Clip the coupon now! 


A FOOD FOR PLANTS 





Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. 
Box 1116-E, Richmond, Va. 
* Please send me the items checked: _....... BloomAid, 125 tablets— 
away SEG; wiecsoed BloomAid, 8-oz. bottle——50c. ........Free booklet. 
FERTILIZER 


Ee oe 
The scientific food for lawns is 
V-C Fairway fertilizer. It pro- Address ............ 
duces firm, thick turf of velvety 
green. You see results at once! Sonn a 
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A Playhouse for Daughter 


H. M. FLEMMING 
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Window boxes and founda- 
tion plantings add a touch 
of realism to the little house 


HAT is a playhouse made of? 
Lumber? Yes, and shingles, 
nails, windows, and rocks, 


‘and lots of honest-to-goodness hard 
work and thought. But most of all, 
precious little-girl dreams, which will 
turn into memories of happy days per- 
sisting thru all the rest of life. It has 
been seven years since our little girl 
had her playhouse, and tho she no 
longer plays with dolls, she has never 
outgrown the happy memories of days 
spent in her playhouse. 

The building of such a house may 
seem difficult, especially if you are an 
amateur with tools, but once you start, 
I will wager that you will find yourself 
hurrying home from work, anxious to 
get a little more done each evening 
before darkness falls. 

The first step is to select the location 
of the house. It goes in the back 
yard, of course, and not too close to 
the big house, as daughter will want 
privacy in her homemaking adven- 
tures. 

The details of the frame are shown 
in Drawing C. Place six rocks, as 
shown, so their tops will be above the 
surface of the ground. This prevents 
rotting of the sills ‘A,’’ which may 
be made of 4-by-4’s or larger if you 
wish, and cut 7 feet, 8 inches. The 
seven floor-joists ““B” are 2-by-4’s, 
5 feet 8 inches long, and should be 
spaced evenly, as shown, and secure- 
ly nailed to the sills. Be sure that 
the end ones are at right angles to 
the sills. 

The flooring is laid next. This 
may either be regular flooring or 
shiplap. We used shiplap and 
covered it with linoleum. The floor 
plates “C’’ are 2-by-4’s, and are 
placed as shown, leaving a space for 
the door 2 feet, 2 inches wide. The 
studding for the sides, marked “D,”’ 
is made of 2-by-4’s, and cut 3 feet 
1 inch for the higher side, and 2 feet 
2 inches for the lower. 
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DRAWING 


Even tho the decorative hiages and the 
chimney have no real use, what little 
girl would want to do without them? 


Detail drawings of the little things which 
make the playhouse very dear to its owner 
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DETAIL 
DRAWING D 
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DETAIL OF FRAME. 


The use of scrap lumber 
will materially decrease the 
cost of the child’s playhouse 


Before being put in place, the ceil 
ing plates ““H’”’ should be cut to size 
and the studding nailed to them. Then 
raise the sides and nail the studs to the 
floor plates. A board should be nailed, 
connecting the two side walls to hold 
them until the rafters are placed. The 
spaces for the windows should be 2 
inches larger, each way, than the sash. 

Now for the rafters. Make a full- 
size drawing of the roof, front view, 
on the basement floor or some other 
smooth surface. By laying the rafters 
upon it, you will be able to get their 
exact size and can easily mark them 
for sawing. You may allow the inside 
ones to lap at the top, as shown in the 
drawing, as there will not be much 
weight to support, or you can saw 
them so they will butt together at the 
top, which makes a _ better-looking © 

and stronger job. Nail the two end 
sets to the frame first, and hold in 
place with the two ridge roof-boards 
“F.’? When the other rafters are 
nailed to the ceiling plates, you are 
ready to put on the roof boards. 
You can either space 1-by-4-inch 
boards about 4 inches apart, or the 
roof may be made solid. 


‘THE studding is then cut and 
nailed in the ends. These are 
placed by the erected frame and 
marked for length. When they are 
in place, the next step is to side the 
house. 

Regular siding may be used, or 
you may nail on boards, spaced as 
on the roof, and cover with shingles. 
This makes an attractive covering 
and is easily put on. The corners 
should be finished with 1-by-4-inch 
boards, as shown in the “detail of 
corner” in Drawing D. Be sure to 
fit the 1-by-4-inch board, which 
comes immediately under the rafter 
ends, very close, so there will be no 
open space. The shingles for the 
roof and sides, (Continued on page 94 























The Comfort of a Well- 
Insulated Home is Within 
the Reach of Every Income 


T VERY low cost you can have an 

INSULITE house—which means 

superior insulation along with greater 
structural strength. 


All of that low cost will soon be paid back 
in reduced fuel bills—to say nothing of 
the complete comfort, summer and win- 
ter, that you and your family will enjoy. 
INSULITE has the basic insulating qual- 
ities of wood—man’s shelter through the 
centuries. These natural advantages are 
increased manyfold by a fabricating 
rocess which intensifies the heat-resist- 
ing powers and gives added strength. 


Your lumber dealer can tell you about 
INSULITE Building Board for use as 
sheathing or wall board; INSULITE 
plaster base; INSULITE for roof insula- 
tion. If your present house is hot in sum- 
mer—cold in winter—if you are wasting 
fuel—make it a comfortable house by 

lining the attic with INSULITE. 

Write for free copy of 
“Increasing Home Enjoyment” 


THE INSULITE COMPANY 
1214 Builders Exchange Dept. 9 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
{A Backus-Brooks Industry} 





WHEN YOU BUILD OR REMODEL 
INSULATE YOUR HOUSE WITH INSULITE 


gay 
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The 


LIGHTNING 


Transformation 











Every man is bis own quick-change 
artist in the matter of transform- 
ing bis home basement from dull 
gloom to gleaming brightness. 


T’Sasimple matter. A few pounds 
of Medusa Portland Cement 
Paint, a large brush and a few 
hours spare time are all you require 


to make over your basement. 


Clean, white walls light up the dark 
corners, making a safe playground 
for the children on rainy days. If 
vou ate in the habit of using your 
basement you'll appreciate the great 
difference Medusa Portland Cement 
Paint will make. If you're not using 
it now, you will after it is painted. 


Get all of the information on this 
different paint before buying a simi- 


lar product. 


MEDUSA PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 
1002 The Engineers’ Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
Manufacturers of Medusa Portland Cement Paint; 


Medusa White Portland Cement (plain and water- 
proofed); Medusa Gray Portland Cement (plain and 


waterproofed); and Medusa Integral Waterproofing. 


MEDUSA 


IT’S 
PATENTED 























MEDUSA PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 

1002 The Engineers’ Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
Send me complete information on 
Medusa Portland Cement Paint. 
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too, if you use them, may be laid 
with about 5 inches exposed to the 
weather, or you may alternate the 
rows with 2-inch and 5-inch exposure, 
which gives a pleasing effect. The 
door opening should be finished like 
the window in Drawing D. The cir- 
cular top to the door opening may be 
made of boards about 44-inch thick, 
bending each one separately to the 
curve desired, and then nailing them 
together. The door itself may be 
built of 1-inch lumber, preferably 
tongued and grooved, and the heart 
cut out with a coping saw before the 
mia are fastened together. The 

inges shown are for appearance 
only, and are cut from thin pieces 
of tin, painted black, and tacked to 
the door. Regular door hinges should 
be used to hang the door. The shut- 
ters are made like the door. 

The chimney shown is of no prac- 
tical value, but it adds a touch of 
realism. It may be made of 1-inch 
material and painted to resemble 
brick. The window-box detail is 
shown in Drawing D. 

The 1-by-4-inch boards, shown 
above the window and door in Draw- 
ing A, are used to give a half-timbered 
effect. However, they may be left off 
if you desire, but don’t forget the 
entrance step. 

The finishing of the inside is largely 
a matter of how much you want to do. 
We ceiled the inside with shipla 
making the walls and ceiling ps 
This surface was kalsomined. On 
the opposite wall from the door, a 
fireplace was constructed of wood, as 
shown in Drawing D, the whole being 
painted dark gray for the mortar 
color, and dark-red bricks painted on. 

Our playhouse was wired, and dur- 
ing the cooler weather we placed an 
electric heater in the fireplace open- 
ing, which allowed the young lady to 
use her house far into the autumn. 
The mantel was hinged at the back, 
and when raised it provided a secret 
chamber for many girlish treasures 
The bookshelves were easily made 
and help to complete the home at- 
mosphere. Dainty ruffled curtains 
at the windows, pictures on the walls, 
with, of course, some furniture that 
Dad made, make the house ready for 
occupancy. 

The sizes of lumber given are sug- 
gestions only, as no strength is re- 
quired in so small a house, and other 
sizes may be substituted. 

A material list has not been added, 
because so much of it is optional, 
and your dealer can quickly estimate 
your needs. As the lumber is all of 
short lengths, it is quite possible that 
he can furnish you with odds and ends 
from his yard. 

I am sure that if you once start 
the little house you will never stop 
until it is turned over new and shining 
to the little homemaker, and you will 
have a special spot reserved in the 
little heart because of the house you 
have built. 


A Vacation 
at Home 


T THE beginning of last summer, 
sister and I found ourselves face 
to face with a vacation-less and a 
trip-less future during the warm 
months. We faced the future as opti- 
mistically as possible and decide 
enjoy our home and our friends as 
never before, for our home is cool 
and pleasant always. 











LAWN FERTILIZ ER 


on the open market—”’ 


Professor Albert A. Hansen, Purdue Experiment 
Station lawn authority, writing in April, 1928, Nature 
Magazine, says—‘“Extensive tests have shown that 
Ammonium Sulphate (Sulphate of Ammonia) is the 
best lawn fertilizer in the open market . .. Ammonium 
Sulphate is rich in nitrogen, and it is nitrogen that 
produces leaf growth and, second, it produces an acid 
reaction that is detrimental to practieally all weed 
growth and not harmful to common turf grasses.” 


No tiresome, back-breaking hand-weeding is necessary 
to produce a velvety, weedless lawn. Here's tlie easy 
way. Fertilize with 


AR IAN 


Sulphate of Ammonia 


Arcadian is easy to apply. Scatter on the soil when 
the grass is dry and sprinkle thoroughly. One appli- 
cation and your lawn will show a wonderful improve- 
ment—much healthier grass, much fewer weeds. 
Continue applicatigns and eventually you will drive 
out all the weeds. 


Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia is concentrated plant 
food (2034% nitrogen) 10 Ibs. fertilizes 2500 sq. ft. 
No muss, no odor, no filler, no weed seed. 

Get Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia from the dealer 
from whom you buy your lawn and garden supplies. 
Or write us for a 10 or 25-Ib. bag. The 
10-Ib. bag costs $2.00 and the 25-lb. 
bag $4.00—delivered at your door. 


The Biase? company 


Lawn and Garden Service 
4@ Rector St. New York, N. Y. 



























You'll find the Double 
Rotary Sprinkler nature's 
greatest aid in keeping yor» 
growing thi een, 

and beautif prinkles 
gently over a ‘cire 
area up to 5,000 
square feet. Re- / 
quires no atten- 
tion. Has ad- 

ustable nozzle and skid base. 

Vill serve for years. 

Order on Trial—If after 10 days’ trial you are 
not thoroughly satisfied, Zoro. money will be 
promptly refunded. Price 
request. Dealers: Write for special proposition. 


4 DOUBLE F ROTARY SPRINKLER 00. “J 
107 Coca Cola Bldg. 

















for the 


Kiddies 


This combi- 
nation teeter- 
tot and merry- 
go-round ow a the children at home. Gives 
them healthful exercise. Rugged and safe. 
Exactly like school playgrounds model 
Ship complete, r y to use, $8.50. Write 
for Free catalog today 
ates McsiinSnghestn 
Box 500, Ce its, Iowa 


$50 \ 
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We decided to spend our summer 
in our back yard. We put up a large 
lawn swing with a new canopy of 
brown-and-white awning cloth to 
match our brown-and-white bunga- 
low, and also cushions of the same for 
the swing. Some steamer-chairs were 
reseated with the brown-and-white 
canvas, and the frames were painted 
brown. An old table painted with 
brown weather-paint had a white oil- 
cloth top, painted with a yellow, 
orange, aa black-striped Leeder. 
Orange oilcloth cushions were added 
to the swing for a bit of color. A gar- 
den bench, also painted brown and 
white, gave quite a seating capacity 
in our back yard. 

A trellis of grapevines hid us from 
near neighbors, and tall hollyhocks at 
the corner shut off the view from the 
street. We had quite an exclusive 
outdoor living-space. 

Here we read, sewed, took our 
haps, prepared our vegetables, and 
mi Anos, as many tasks as possible 
in the open. We formed the habit of 
eating as many meals out-of-doors as 
possible. Many of our neighbors have 
retmarked what pleasure we seemed to 
find in our out-of-door life. 


\ 7H EVOLVED suchasimple plan 

of serving that I love to tell our 
friends of the labor-saving, pleasure- 
giving experience. For the two of us, 
we planned two small trays and one 
large one in serving our meals. On 
the latge tray we placed the following: 
sugar, butter, salt, pepper, dessert, 
salad, and water-glasses with a small 
pitcher. On thesmaller tray we placed 
our silver, and we served our hot food 
on our plates right from the contain- 
ers, thus saving extra dishes. We were 
then ready for our evening meal, No 
table to set, no steps in laying a table, 
all was accomplished on a table near 
the used articles. One carried the two 
small trays and the other the large 
tray. One trip only to the open, and 
the table was set and the meal served. 
We sat in our cushioned swing with 
our small trays on our laps and the 
large tray with the extra essentials on 
a table, all accomplished with very 
little work and much pleasure, After 
the meal all of the food to be returned 
to the refrigerator was on the large 
tray. The dishes to be washed were 
on the small trays. 

We have served twenty persons in 
the same way. We had them come 
thru the house, receive their trays 
and plates, served them from con- 
tainers, and the coffee and dessert 
were served from tables outside. A 
simple dinner, served informally to a 
group of friends, out-of-doors at sun- 
set time, and visiting on until the 
stars come out and the moon shines 
its silvery rays down on a cheerful, 
homelike, ‘comfortable group, is a 
pleasant experience—happily remem- 
bered by hostess and guests alike. 
You do not need sereened-in porches 
to enjoy the out-of-doors. Try our 
simple, inexpensive way of simplify- 
ing and enjoying the ordinary routine 
of a busy life. 

How many people lose the most 
wonderful coloring of the whole day 
washing and scraping dishes during 
the sunset glow. We wash every dish 
we use while preparing our meal, so 
at the end we have very few to wash. 
We bring them in, turn on the water, 
and let them stand while we stay out 
to enjoy the last rays of our gorgeous 
sunsets, the gold and crimson glow 
that spreads over us like a serene and 
cheerful benediction at the end of a 
perfect day.—Jane Edith Wolcott. 
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Jor years architects and home owners 


have asked ‘Can an asbestos shingle 
be beautiful ?” 


EVERYONE had conceded the 
resistance to fire, the long 
wear, and the economy of as- 
bestos shingles. But until now, 
mellow, fast colors have been 
unknown. Shadow lines that 
make for architectural charm 
were impossible to attain. As 
a result, asbestos shingle roofs 
have been found on few homes 
of architectural merit. . . . 
Now Eternit has done away 
with each major objection by 
perfecting an amazingly beau- 
tiful roofing! 

Eternit colors are rich and 
mellow, with soft, uneven sur- 
face and an age-old texture. 
Running shadows—particu- 
larly in the Horizontal shingle, 
an original Eternit design— 
etch pleasant lines along the 
shingle edge. Blending in quiet 
agreement, both the shadows 
and the colors faithfully main- 
tain the spirit of country estate 
or cottage. 

The colors? Emerald Green, 
fresh and delicate as a leaf... 
Quarry Blue, a quiet, natural slate 
color . . . Indian Red, bright and 
highly colored, flaunting and gay 
. -- Colonial Gray, quiet and gentle 
as a Quaker maid. They will not 
bloom or fade out. Because a spe- 
cial color treatment has been used 
in their manufacture, these Eternit 
shingles retain their rich colors 
under all weather conditions. 

There are other colors. Autumn 
Bronze, an intense rich brown .. . 
and Heatherblends, a tapestry of 
five lovely shades. Aging with the 








On this attractive roof in Wayne, Pa., Autumn Bronze Shingles 


have been laid in the American design 


elements, assuming the gentle tex- 
ture that comes with old things, 
they become more beautiful with 
the years of wind and storm and sun. 
Beautiful colors and original de- 
signs are not the only contributions 
of Eternit Asbestos Shingles. These 
shingles can be easily applied. They 
will not rot, or crack, or curl. They 
are absolutely fire-proof. And they 
are economical—both from the stand- 
point of first cost, and cost over the 
years. The expense of any further 
roofing is entirely eliminated. 
Whether you plan to build, or 
whether your present home is 
ready for reroofing, your choice 
should be Eternit Asbestos Shin- 
gles. See your architect, builder, 
or the Eternit dealer today. Eter- 
nit, Inc., 9217 Riverview Drive, 
St. Louis. Offices and warehouses 
at Philadeiphia, New Orleans, 
Houston and Jacksonville. Also 
makers of Eternit Big-Seven Cor- 
rugated Asbestos Sheets, and Eter- 
nit Asbestos Flat Sheets. 


FOR THE PROTECTION OF THE OWNER, EVERY ETERNIT SHINGLE IS TRADE-MARKED=— 
EVERY ETERNIT ROOF IS REGISTERED 














with their huge double peonylike blos- 
soms, they are stiff and formal as only a 
tulip can be. Never gay, never graceful, 
never loved, nevertheless they have a way 
of landing suddenly in the garden with a 
splash of color that is breathtaking, and 
after the drab winter season they are 
accorded a welcome that they would re- 
ceive at no other time. Like the Single 
Earlies, they run the entire gamut of color, 
reds, whites, pinks, yellows, violets, pur- 
ples, and combinations. 

By far the most important of all the 
late tulips are the Darwins. These are 
Bybloemen seedlings that remained in a 

rivate collection in Holland for years. 
ven after they had been purchased by a 
commercial grower, they did not receive 
the recognition they deserved until they 
were loudly acclaimed in England and 
America. They were named in 1889, 
and they have steadily increased in popu- 
larity until at the present time the term 
Darwin is almost synonymous with tulip. 
They form the great bulk of the tulip crop 
more Darwin tulips being sold than all 
others combined. 


sk outstanding characteristic of the 
Darwin tulips, and they have many, is 
their clarity of color. With a few excep- 
tions, any tulip that shows more than one 
color in the body of its bloom can be ruled 
from this class. And always, if they do 
show more than one color, the tones will be 
related. Pink and buff, lilac and gray, 
lilac and rose, lilac and white, pink and 
white, orange and orange-yellow—these 
are the only sorts of color combinations 
that one can expect to find. 

For the most part, self colors form the 
rule: clear scarlets, bright salmon- 
rose, deepest wine, glowing purple, lilac, 
white, cream, and, very recently, the so- 
called yellow. The latter is a seedling of 
a Darwin with another class. The base is 
often black, blue, or white. In any event, 
any one-color tulip, except a yellow and 
brown, that shows a brilliancy or delicacy 
of color that merits unusual attention, 
combined with size and sturdiness of stem, 
may be a Darwin. Other characteristics 
that aid in placing a Darwin —_ are: 
beautiful chalice-shaped blooms of heavy 
texture; long, stiff, and sturdy stems; the 
beautiful possible combinations in the gar- 
den; and the ease with which they are used 
in indoor decorations. It is not uncom- 
mon to find specimens standing 40 inches 
tall, crowned with 7-inch blooms. All of 
these tulips bloom, to use a generality, in 
the seit of May. 

Probably the next most important class 
is the Cottage, also called May flowering, 
Old English, English Florist, or Single 
Late. All of these terms are used by 
different authorities. The confusion over 
the name is unavoidable. Their origin is 
lost completely, altho many theories have 
been advanced. That they are old is 
known. Possibly they are the oldest of 
our tulips. After the seventeenth-century 
craze for the broken tulip subsided, and 
tulips were being raised for their worth, 
these beauties, when sought, were found 
in the cottage gardens of the peasantry, 
which could afford no others. The namé 
Cottage is favored for them, if for no other 
reason than the romantic appeal it has. 
This group alone is complete in all the 
requirements of a particular and bulbwise 
buyer. Garden beauty, adaptability to 
home ornamentation, color range, fra- 

rance, texture of bloom, longevity, and 
ne shape are among its good qualities. 
Probably, the only real point of criticism 
that can be advanced against the Cottage 
tulip is its generally somewhat smaller 





Puzzling Over the Tulip Groups 


[Continwd from page 24] 





This strange new tulip, Sundew, 
has parrot blood in it, and there- 
fore,its petals are daintily fringed 


blooms. The color range of this group 
is red, crimson, scarlet, orange-scarlet, 
orange, rose, pink, flesh, gold, canary, 
yellow, white, and with endless combina- 
tions. One of my friends jokingly re- 
marked, ‘‘When I fail to find the color I 
want among the Darwins and Breeders, 
I always find it among the Cottage.” 
More and more bulb fanciers are learn- 
ing this fact and are beginning to depend 
more on this most deserving group. 

A rose-pink Cottage tulip is more 
likely to be a true rose-pink, without any 
trace of lilac or heliotrope, but it is in the 
orange-scarlets and yellows that the Cot- 
tage stands in a class by itself. Search 
as you will, and pay as much as you can, 
you will have to come back to them to 
get these tones of highest quality. 

They have no general characteristic 
as to shape of bloom. Some are egg 
shaped, some vase shaped, some lily 
flowered, and some have a long rather 
parrotlike bloom, but in no case are they 
ugly or cumbersome. Their stems are 
lighter than those of any other: a fact 
that is an asset rather than a defect, as 
might be considered at first thought. 
Many buyers, disliking the Darwins and 
Breeders on account of their long, stiff 
stems, which will snap in two before 
bending, turn to the Cottage, which, 
with their lighter, more graceful stems, 
will bend and wave from the garden with 
a joy that is their own. 

Fragrance in the late tulips is so closely 
confined to this group that one can 
safely assume the generality that that 
quality must be sought within its ranks. 
And no tulip can compare with it in per- 
sisting in the garden. As a class, the 
Cottage tulips will make themselves at 
home for a longer time, even under more 
adverse conditions, than any of the other 
late types. 


x, third most important group of 
the late-flowering tulips is the Breed- 
er. Somber and dignified parent of the 
Bizarre and Bybloemen, and thus the 
parent of the world’s most expensive 
tulips during the tulip mania of the 
seventeenth century, it was grown not 
for itself but for its ‘breaks’ for a great 
many years. It is only since the garden- 
ing public began to realize that soft col- 
ors can be used to good advantage, that 
this class has been used to the extent 
that its beauty deserves. The Breeders 


are large and tall and are unexcelled in 
these respects. With ordinary treatment, 
many of them grow to 40 inches in height, 
and the blooms, when fully expanded by 
the midday sun, are as large as plates. 
Their stems are strong and stiff, nearly all 
varieties being able to withstand the 
strongest winds. Their foliage is luxuriant 
and, in almost all cases, a deep green in 
color. In these ways they are almost 
identical with the Darwins, and, like the 
Darwins, almost without exception, they 
have cup-shaped blooms. The particular 
characteristics, from which the novice can 
determine this group, are their yellow 
bases and their somberness of bloom. The 
first point is self-explanatory; the second 
is well stated, by Mr. J. F. Ch. Dix in 
his book “Dutch Bulbs’: “Breeders 
awake in us reminiscences of days long 
ago. They hide their glowing colors be- 
hind a mysterious hazy veil, as if afraid to 
show fully their stately loveliness to us 
up-to-date ple.” Their tones seem to 
hold something in reserve with a mystic 
bloom that overshadows yet enhances 
their beauty. When grown in shady situa- 
tions where the sun will not bleach them, 
they will astound with a blending of 
colors which only an artist would use. 
And finally, for the gold, bronze, and buff 
tones in the garden, look to the Breeders. 

Parrot tulips create more friends and 
more enemies than any of the other classes. 
The blooms are ragged and fringed. They 
have a number of faults, the most out- 
standing of which is a tendency for about 
one-third of the bulbs to come blind. 

When properly handled, however, they 
make friends and are worth while, as 
effects can be obtained from them that 
are impossible with any other. They 
have weak stems, so they must be planted 
in the rock garden, or back of a small rock 
wall or tiny hedge on whose friendly 
shoulders they may lean for support. 
They must be planted shallow, Pm most 
important, they require a bright spot in 
the sun. Most valuable in this group is 
the red one. In full sun it resembles a 
huge poinsettia. All of them lend their 
greatest charm as cutflowers. 


HAve you ever noticed, as you grow 
your tulips year after year, that sud- 
denly one will appear which is feathered 
or stippled? This is termed breaking or 
rectifying. Whatever the cause, they have 
been safely segregated and named. A 
Rembrandt tulip is a Darwin that has 
turned traitor by taking on markings, and 
a Breeder tulip when broken is called a 
Bizarre, Rose, or Bybloemen, according 
to its new coloring. Bizarres have a yel- 
low ground. Roses have a white or rose 
ground. Bybloemens have a violet ground, 
and all of them have flecks, penciling, or 
feathering of another color. ‘Their re Fond 
and stems, height, and size of blooms are 
variable. These groups of tulips must be 
used with discretion at all times. They 
are at their best as highlights only, because 
they are likely to overpower any set scheme 
of things with their own decidedly blatant 
scheme of coloring. 

Botanical tulips (the wild species) are 
in a class by themselves in that we can 
trace their botanical standing. They com- 
prise all tulips that are gathered from their 
native lands and propagated for the mar- 
ket with no attempt to change or improve 
upon them. In this group you will find 
fascinating things for the rock garden, as 
well as others that can hold their heads up 
with the newer and more highly developed 
varieties. They are of all sizes and colors, 
so it is impossible to state any very dis- 
tinct characteristics (Continued on page 98 
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Mello-Gloss in restful 
pastel shades... for the 
walls and ceiling 


of your bedroom 


SLENDER band of sunlight creeps 

out across the floor . . . reaches 
the remotest corner . . . floods your 
room with gaiety and charm. Every 
morning in hundreds of thousands of 
homes sunlight performs the subtle 
alchemy of color. 


The vogue of color in the home has 
brought new charm, new happiness 
into thousands of lives. Color on paint- 
ed furniture, color in brilliant rugs, 
color in carefully selected fabrics. But 
in how many homes have the walls been 
neglected! In how many homes are the 
walls a dull, uninteresting background 
for a charming decorative scheme! 


Mello-Gloss is a washable paint 
made in a wealth of soft, charming 


WHEN MORNING 
INVADES THE REMOTEST CORNERS 
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shades. It dries quickly toa 
smooth, semi-gloss finish which 
does not readily catch or hold 
irt. Itcan becleaned easily and 
quickly with soap and water or 
with Lowe Brothers Cleaner. 


Mello-Gloss is but one of 
the outstanding paint products 
prepared by Lowe Brothers. It 


is made primarily to do one specific 





FREE BOOKLET “Color Har- 
mony in the Home’ at any Lowe 
Brothers dealer. Profusely éllus- 
trated in colors with valuable in- 
formation on home decoration. Or 
mailed direct for 10 cents im stamps. 





does that one thing 
superlatively well. 

All Lowe Brothers 
paint products are made 
to meet specific require- 
ments and there is a 
product for each decora- 
tive and protective need. 
When you are planning 


the painting or decoration of your 


thing...to give beautiful and lasting home, and now is the time to plan it, 
color to walls and ceilings . . . and it 

















go to the Lowe Brothers dealer in your 


community. He will be glad 


PAINTS & VARNISHES 


to give you the Lowe Broth- 
ers Color Cards and help you 
select the products and the 
colors you should use for 
each particular surface. The 
Lowe Brothers Co. , Factories: 
Dayton,O.,Toronto,Canada. 
Branches in Principal Cities. 













(..... dispose of sanitary pads truly as easily 
as tissue .... wonderful new toilet... . 
Improved Madera . . . . designed for needs so 
different today . . . . sanitary pads won't stop 


specially large trapway ... . very 

powerful siphon-jet flushing 
-+-.quiet. ... never hear 
it beyond the bathroom door 
- made of the most 
beautiful china called 
Durock . . . « just 
wiping with a cloth 
keeps it spotless... . 
long bowl and long, 
comfortable seat. ... 
Stays amazingly clean 
- + +. Water covers 
every bit of surface 
under the seat open- 
ing .... very latest 
thing....any good 
plumber ....only $85) 


itup.... 



















(....Madbrook.... 
also of Durock.... 
long bowl and seat 
....large water sur- 
face... . but normal 
sized trapway....for 
homes in which the 
sanitary pad is not 


a problem... . $50) 


(. .. . coupon to Mrs. 
Holloway at Maddock’s 
....information about 
sanitary pad disposal and 
improved Madera... .or Madbrook.... and 
if you will enclose 10 cents she will send the 
irresistible little Durock Duck with a pencil 
in his head for your desk or bridge table.... 
shows exquisite material 

all Maddock toilets, ! 

washstands and bidets fn 

are madeof, in white 
or Blentone colors) 





we S-4-S SS A 2 Ae Se oe 

Mrs. Marion Holloway, THOMAS MADDOCK’S SONS CO, 
108 Ewing Street, Trenton, N. J. 

Please send me the things I have checked below: 


(J Information about the Improved Madera and sanitary 
pad disposal. 


() Information about the Madbrook toilet. 
() The Durock Duck (I enclose 10 cents). 








whereby the elass can be determined. 

At the other extreme we find the 
Hybrid tulips. These are the modern 
results of crossing varieties. As 
might be expected, they vary as 
greatly as the Botanical, and can be 
identified only from an actual know!l- 
edge of each particular variety. 
Under this class is the Lily-flowering. 
These are the most important and 
valuable. They get their name from 
a resemblance to the bloom of the lily, 
and they are deserving of a place in 


~~! garden. 

Mendel and Triumph tulips are the 
ultramodern, and are mertioned here 
more to make this discussion com- 
plete than because of a fear that they 
will cause confusion for a great many 
years to come. Both are crossings 
between the Early and Late groups, 
the growers working with the aim of 
a large midseason tulip in mind. (f 
these two, the Mendel has made the 
greater impression ori me, because it 
has come nearer filling the gap. Both 
are of splendid size and show good 
texture and fine coloring. Just how 
valuable they will prove themselves 
to be cannot be determined at this 
time. They are too high in price now 
to be a dominant figure in our gar- 
dens, even tho they will eventually 
have a place therein. 

The subject is far from exhausted, 
but to delve deeper would add to the 
confusion on which I have been try- 
ing to throw light. The needless con- 
fusions, together with a general lack 
of knowledge on the part of the buyer, 
cause the major part of the many dis- 
appointments in the bulb garden. 
After hopeful planting and weary 
months of anxious waiting, it is disas- 
trous to find that one has Early and 
Late tulips, or upright Darwins side 
by side with lowly Parrots, or to find 
lovely Cottages overtowered and 
hidden by huge Breeders, or by any 
of the tulip tragedies I see every 
spring. And I hope that those of you 
who have had the patience to reach 
this point will be able to go into your 
favorite shop next fall and say, “I 
want a dozen red Darwin tulips.” 





Designing the Gay 
Plant-Box 


[Continued from page 25} 


places rather than in the hot sun. 

The foliage plants may be classified 
in a similar way. The upright types 
suitable for planting in the center are 
Norfolk-island-pine (Araucaria ez- 
celsa), with needlelike foliage, India 
rubbertree (Ficus elastica), with green 
foliage, and screwpine (Pandanus 
veitchi), with variegated foliage. The 
upright fillers are fern asparagus 
(Asparagus plumosus) and cast-iron- 
plant (Aspidisira lurida), both of 
which have dark-green foliage, coleus 
(Coleus) with variegated leaves, dra- 
cena (Cordyline indivisa), with yel- 
low-green, and the Bloodleaf Achy- 
ranthes (Jresine lindeni), with red 
foliage. 

The drooping forms suitable for the 
front of the box are the dark-green 
maidenhair fern (Adiantum) and the 
yellow-green asparagus (Asparagus 
sprengert). The trailing forms also 
best suited to the front of the box 
are English ivy (Hedera heliz), 
German ivy (Senecio mikanioides), 
variegated wandering-jew (T7'rade- 
scantia fluminensis), and periwinkle 
(Vinca major). As in the case of the 
flowering sorts, the majority of these 
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Saves All 
- 3 Poisonsan'l 
; - Round correctly poe & 
necessary poisons to att 
insects, blights and acne a | 
diseases—the icide and two 
insecticides that ecu kere! j 
oT ars. 
No filler} used. Bale. quick. 
: “All Round Spray- | 
j ing tells how to protect 
i each flower, vegetable, shrub, 
; tree, ete.,- opmask your dealer, 





























Climax Rotary 
Lawn Sprinkler 


$1.00 
Here’s the most wonderful 
lawn inkler ever offered at the price. Throws 
water in rain drop formation over a 4 to 30-foot 
circle. Nothing to wear out or get out of order. 
Wheelis of aluminum. At most dealers. Jf yours 
does not handle it will be mailed, postpaid 
for $1.00. Money back if not satisfied. 


THE HAMILTON METAL PRODUCTS Co. 
> Dept. 12, Hamilton, Ohio 

















A Wonderful Strain of DELPHINIUMS 


DAHLIAS & IRISES 


The world’s 
best varieties 


Pacific Coast grown 
PLANTS, BULBS & 
SEEDS can’t be beat. 


Write for our handsome- 
ly illustrated GARDEN 
BOOK containing 2 
wealth of valuable in- 
5 formation. 


PUDOR’S, INC. 
Puyallup, State of Washington 


Delphinium, Iris & Dablia 
Specialists 





















































plants are suitable for either sunny 
or shaded spots. The exceptions are 
maidenhair fern, N orfolk-island-pine, 
fern asparagus, cast-ironplant, India 
rubbertree, screwpine, and wander- 


ing-jew. These plants are not well 
suited to the hot, sunny situations. 

The drawings on page 25 are ex- 
amples of pleasing combinations made 
from the suggestions. 

A word about the box itself is also 
necessary. It should be made of 
cypress, for several reasons. This 
wood is slow in rotting, and it does 
not warp as much as other kinds of 
wood, especially under the conditions 
which favor plant growth. Ordina- 
rily, paint can be used as a protection 
against moisture, but the inside of 
the box should not be painted. Metal 
boxes can be used, but they have the 
disadvantage of heating excessively. 

We must never forget that a plant 
in a box is at a serious disadvantage 
There is not much soil, and there are 
several plants absorbing food and 
water. Moreover, the box is usually 
high off the ground, exposed to the 
drying winds and the hot sun. It is 
obvious that we must make the soil 
the best possible without overdoing 
the matter. It is just as easy to make 
the soil too rich as it is to have it too 
poor 

First and foremost, use top soil and, 
if possible, a rich garden loam, as 
good as can be obtained. Use a loam 
rather than a heavy clay. It is often 
best nt to use the pure woods dirt, 
for frequently such soil will not sup- 
port cultivated plants. 

Mix the soil about half and half 
with leaf mold, horse manure, or 
woods dirt. (Be careful of too much 
chicken manure—it burns.) If a 
heavy clay is used, it would be well 
to mix it with about one-third sand, 
or with a liberal amount of manure. 
It is also best not to use dry soil, 
because perfectly dry soil is difficult 
to moisten properly when first put in 
the box. Use moist, but not wet soil. 

Commercial fertilizers are valuable, 
but, again, be careful. Do not use 
too much. For a plant box 5 feet 
by 1 foot by 8 inches deep, 2 ounces, 
seldom more than twice that, should 
be used. A complete fertilizer, such 
as a 2-12-6, is good. Pure, steamed 
bonemeal is also an excellent fertilizer 
for flowers. Be sure to mix the ferti- 
lizer thoroly with the soil. 


RAINAGE is another important 

item, because a wet soil is as seri- 
ous asa poor soil. Plant roots must 
have air as well as moisture, and a 
water-logged soil cannot contain air. 
Drill 14-inch holes, one foreach 1 foot, 
and before putting in the soil, keep 
these holes open by using broken pots 
or stones, so placed that they promote 
good drainage. 

Potgrown plants are better, since it 
is possible to transplant them with 
the least shock to the plant. Further- 
more, the plants can be set in the box 
and properly arranged before the soil 
is filled in about them. If potgrown 
plants are not available, then get 
plants with as much soil about the 
roots as possible. 

Here is a fact about plants that 
must not be forgotten in transplant- 
ing: The leaves are constantly de- 
manding water, and the roots must 
furnish it. When all the soil has 
been shaken from the roots, it takes 
considerable time for new roots to 
form and for new contact to be made 
with the soil. Under such conditions 
a plant with heavy foliage will usually 
wilt in spite of all efforts to prevent it. 


The art of colonial builders 
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From master to apprentice, from father to son, Colonial 
craftsmen passed their pride of manual skill. To them 
home-building wasanart. Charming, sturdy homes—many 
of them still standing—reflected the builders’ eager dreams 
of a new empire. The faithful translation of their genius 
was entrusted to the most enduring wood obtainable, 
White Pine. 


Millions of feet of this same wood—now known as Idaho 
White Pine—grow in the Inland Empire of our great 
Northwest. 


Nature’s most perfect building lumber, Idaho White Pine 
is strong, yet light. The soft fiber and even texture render 
it extremely workable. Idaho White Pine responds with a 
beautiful finish to oils, paints and enamels. Smooth and 
satiny, its surface stays unmarred by the hand of time. 
Impervious to weather, unaffected by time and wear, Idaho 
White Pine remains pleasing and serviceable for generations, 


Colonial homes command a wholesome respect for White 
Pine. Wherever Idaho White Pine is used today—for 
knotty pine paneling so much in vogue, stairways, built-in 
features, any interior or exterior trim—the same lasting and 
beautiful qualities are evident. Idaho White Pine can be 
obtained through your local lumber dealer. He supplies it 
frequently to his most exacting customers. Your dealer and 
architect will be glad to tell you more about Idaho White 
Pine and how it will serve your particular requirements. 
Western Pine Manufacturers Association of Portland, Oregon. 


A charming cupboard provides an attractive addition to the interior 
setting. Idaho White Pine is a splendid wood for all built-in 
features— capable of fine paneling and unusual carving where desired. 


IVWP 


Idaho 


GENUINE 


White Pine 


The Pine Without A Peer 
































Priests Nights Ahead 
.. . If those screens 


are still torn 


HY spend long, wakeful 

nights needlessly? When all 
the doors and windows of your 
home are screened with a fine- 
meshed wire cloth it means real 
protection for the young ones as 
well as for yourself. 


Strength of the wire, evenness of 
the weave, and weather-resisting 
properties of the whole screen, are 
qualities you should insist upon 
obtaining. Beauty, too, is impor- 
tant. All of these things are nota- 
bly present in the world-known 
Opal and Liberty wirescreen cloths. 


OPAL is a heavily zinc coated wire 
screen cloth made from the best hard 
drawn steel wire, full gauge and per- 
fectly woven. Its protected White 
Satin finish blends well with any color 
or type of home. 


LIBERTY Golden Bronze is made of 
hard drawn bronze wire, non-corro- 
sive, strong, resilient, perfectly woven 
with uniform mesh and straight lines. 
It has a beautiful rich gold color. 


LIBERTY Antique Bronze is made of 
the same high quality non-corroding, 
hard drawn bronze wire, full gauge 
and perfectly woven. It has a beauti- 
ful dark rich antique color, making 
it practically invisible. 


Your hardware 
dealer has 
New York Wire 
Cloth 


See him now 
Look for the 


Minute Man 
Trade Mark 
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Handling the Nervous Child 


[Continued from page 38 ] 


position and will observe the routine, is 
often a better person to take care of the 
nervous child than the nervous mother 


18. 


ff ammo however, are solutions for the 
favored few. Most of us cannot wave 
magic wands and summon trained nurses 
or perfect maids to undo our mistakes 
for us. 

We have to work the thing out our- 
selves, without the advantage of a pre- 
liminary breathing space in which to 
get all home conditions perfect. 


there’s the rub. Here, again, the perfect 
maid saves the day. But if there is no 
maid, if the mother must do most or all 
of the housework, then it takes certain 
sacrifices to make sure that faces and 
hands are washed, that meals and bed- 
times are on the dot, and the rest. In 
my observation, most mothers of nervous 
children are doing too many things out- 
side the home, or at least, aside from their 
home duties. (The others probably do 
not do enough.) In the multiplicity of 
events, the routine matters get such spas- 
modic attention that regularity exists 


you possibly 
can, take the ner- 
vous child to the 
country this sum- 
mer and turn him 
loose. Start him 
out after breakfast 
in a sun suit, and 
leave him to his 
own devices except 
for mealtimes and 
rest periods. The 
removal of strain, 
combined with the 
sunshine and out- 
door activity, will 
do wonders in a 
short time in build- 
ing up achild. (The 
same course is Just 
as good for the 
thoroly vigorous 
one.) 
But that again is 
a solution that will 
be impossible for 
many. Most of us 
have to fight the 
battle out in home 
territory, amid the 
very circumstances 
that have made the 
trouble. So we will 
devote the major 
share of our atten- 
tion in this article 
to a program for the 
average home that 
contams a nervous 
or a sensitive child. 
We are bearing 
firmly in mind that 
the child is nervous 
because one or both 
parents are nervous 
and there is a con- 
stant state of up- 
heavalin the home. 
Hence, we want to 
ease the strain as 
much as possible on 








CHILD-CARE LEAFLETS 
FREE OF CHARGE 


INCE this number of Bet- 
ter Homes and Gardens em- 
phasizes the child, we wish 
to point out at this time that 
we shall be glad to send you 
any one or all of our leaflets 


on child care and training, , 


free of charge, on receipt of 
the necessary stamps to 
cover postage. 

The leaflets on this sub- 
ject available at this date 
are: B-C 1—Mothers’ Club 
Helps; B-C 2—The Home 
for the Child (4 cents) ; B-C 
3—-Food for the Child Under 
One Year; B-C 4—Food for 
the Child From One to Two; 
B-C 5—Menus for the Child 
From Two to Six; B-C 6— 
Child-Care Books for Par- 
ents; B-C 7—Books and 
Music for Small Children; 
and B-C 8—Toys for Chil- 
dren and the Uses They 
Serve. 

With the exception of B-C 
2, which is 4 cents, each 
leaflet requires 2 cents for 
postage, so in making your 
request for more than one 
leaflet, be sure that you have 
calculated the proper num- 
ber of 2-cent stamps re- 
quired, and that you have 
specified the name and num- 
ber of each leaflet you desire. 

In ordering the leaflets 
you want, address your re- 
quest to Department L, The 
Service Bureau, Better Homes 


and Gardens, Des Moines. 








in name only. Com- 
bined with this is 
the nervousness en- 
gendered on all 
sides when a 
mother is constant- 
ly in a hurry. 
Children do not 
hurry. That is 
purely an adult 
trait, and I have 
never seen a child 
who reacted to hur- 
rying with anything 
but increased slow- 
ness or open rebell- 
ion. he surest 
way to make chil- 
dren nervous and 
insubordinate is to 
be always in a hur- 


If that seems an 
extreme statement, 
think critically of 
the days when you 
attend bridge 
luncheons: a hur- 
ried morning often 
aggravated by tele- 
phone calls; a hur- 
ried lunch for the 
children during 
which, as you ex- 
hort them to great- 
er speed, your voice 
gets high and sharp 
—as it always does 
when you are 
rushed. As a con- 
sequence, an un- 
oes reaction 
rom the children 
results, and a mu- 
tual state of tension 
prevails when 
mother finally hur- 
ries away for her 
good times. Then 
the late return, 
often to a disor- 


parental and child nerves alike. I know 
of nothing so helpful in this as the pres- 
ervation of a regular routine. 

Decide on the fewest possible things 
that you will have to require the child to 
do. It might be as simple as this: He 
must have his face and hands washed 
before eating; appear at meals (but 
don’t nag him to eat); go outdoors to 
play: go to the toilet at stated intervals; 
ie down for his nap and sleep, and for 
any other rest periods that may seem 
desirable; be bathed at night. The 
parental contact with the child can, if 
the case is extreme, be limited to seeing 
these things thru at the right time. The 
rest of the day one should leave him 
alone, interfering only if he embarks 
on some enterprise that may have really 
serious consequences. A regular pro- 
gram of this sort will give each the vaca- 
tion from the other that is most needed. 

Now to achieve this regularity—ah, 


dered house, with dinner to get quickly 
and nerves frayed from the excitement 
and concentration of the afternoon. 
Again the voice rises sharply, and it’s a 
miracle if there isn’t a tantrum in some 
quarter before bedtime arrives. 

One day of this sort occasionally will 
be survived, but repeat it two or three 
times a week—and I know women who 
do it still oftener—and it is easy to see 
why “leading” women so often have 
nervous children. (The effect is Just 
as bad if it is a church supper instead of 
a bridge luncheon.) 


Y PERSONAL experience has been 

that I cannot keep the home going 
smoothly and unhurriedly if I am away 
from home more than two afternoons or 
evenings a week, or if there are dinner 
guests oftener than once a week. More 
than that, with the need to hurry in- 
volved, the effect (Continued on page 147 
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Flowering Hedges for Boundaries 


[Continued from page 32] 


quarters. In spite of lack of care, fully 
two-thirds of them lived. 

Another shrub easily grown from seed 
is the Deutzia crenata. This has seeded 
itself all over my garden, and from my 
own experience, I can recommend it. It 
comes in double and single varieties of 
white, pink, and pink and white mixed, 
is of compact habit, and reaches a height 
of 8 or 10 feet if left to itself. It flowers 
a little later than the most of the spring 
shrubs—the last of June or the first of 
July—and will grow in partial shade. 


HEDGE planted in front of some 

Norway maples gave me complete 
protection in a comparatively short 
time. Large bushes may be set 3 or more 
feet apart. Small ones 2 feet apart will 
allow every other one to be transplanted 
a few years later and give bushes for 
other parts of the garden. The common 
lilac for May, the Spiraea vanhouttei 
and the Tatarian honeysuckles for June, 
and the shrub-althea for August con- 
form to these same planting rules. 

When the shrubs become crowded, the 
surplus ones can be transferred to per- 
manent quarters, either as specimen 
shrubs or as another hedge. In such a 
garden there is always a use for hand- 
some shrubs—perhaps to screen a serv- 
ice yard, perhaps to separate the vege. 
tables or 4he fruits from the flowers, or 
there may be an unsightly spot on an 
adjoining lot to be planted out. 

Shrub-altheas, or rose-of-sharon, are 
offered in either separate or mixed colors 
Some of the shrub-altheas are lovely in 


tone, but others are hideous, so care 
should be given to their selection. The 
gayety of the color, P 


done immediately after blooming, unless 
enough cutflowers are taken to serve the 
purpose. The Japanese quince is valu- 
able as a defensive hedge. Its spreading, 
spiny branches grow together and give 
real protection. Its fruit, too, is of use. 
It. makes a delicious tart jelly, excel- 
lent to serve with meats as an alternate 
from currant. The fact that this shrub is 
subject to San Jose scale is ah!abjection. 
It is better not to plant it near fruit trees 
on this account, but the scale can be con- 
trolled by proper spraying. One dormant 
spraying of lime sulphur will probably 
be sufficient. 

Where expense is no object and a little 
time can be allowed for growth, a hedge 
of hybrid lilacs may be chosen. These 
bloom a little later than the Japanese 
quince. They are not as rapid in growth 
as the common lilacs, send out fewer 
suckers, and are slower in forming a 
compact hedge. They begin to bloom at 
a much earlier age, however, and their 
flowers are far superior and have a 
greater range of color. A long hedge is a 
luxury. 


ROM these earliest shrubs to the 
latest, the Hydrangea paniculata 
grandiflora, is a long distance, but atten- 
tion has already been given to those 
blooming earlier. The hydrangea, with 
its heavy white clusters, flowers in Au- 
gust, changing to autumn colorings in 
late September, and its spreading habit 
seems to belong to a large place rather 
than to a cottage garden. Its flowers may 
be cut, dried, and used as house decora- 
tions all winter. It will stand severe win- 
ter pruning. As it grows to great size 
unless kept down, 4 





its season of August 
bloom, and the tall- 


feet apart will not 
be too far to set the 


ness commend these 
shrubs most highly. 

When time is no 
special object, a 
hedge may be ob- 
tained at no cost at 
all by the use of 
seedlings or of suck- 
ers. These may be 
started in a shrub 
nursery-bed and 
moved when siza- 
ble. In late March 
I set out a row of 
lilac suckers along 
my sideline and 
now, three months 
later, they are flour- 
ishing and sending 
out new shoots. The 
very fragrant hon- 
eysuckles (Loni- 
cera tatarica, pink, 
and Lonicera mor- 
rowt, white), with 
their bright red ber- 
ries in fall and win- 
ter, are excellent for 
this sort of treat- 
ment. The honey- 
suckles like sun, 
while the lilaes do 








“HOW TO CONDUCT 
A FLOWER SHOW” 


VERY garden club, or 
any club, for that mat- 

ter, interested in promoting 
and conducting -a flower 
show will want to send for 
our new leaflet, “How to 
Conduét a Flower Show,” 
written especially for Better 
Homes and Gardens by Prof. 
Victor H. Ries of Ohio State 


University. 
This leaflet discusses the 
various kinds of flower 


shows and suggests the best 
time for holding each of 
them. It also includes a 
schedule of prizes which 
may be awarded for the var- 
ious classes of flowers. 

f you wish to obtain a 
copy of this leaflet, send a 
2-cent stamp with your re- 
quest to Department L, The 
Service Bureau, Better Homes 
and Gardens, Des Moines, and 
ask for Leaflet No. B-G 20— 
“How to Conduct a Flower 


Show.” 








wellin partialshade. 


bushes. 

The care of a 
shrubbery hedge is 
of the simplest. One 
pruning a year is 
sufficient. The 
shrubs which set 
their buds in the fall 
should be pruned 
immediately after 
flowering, while 
those which bloom 
on the new wood 
should be cut back 
in the winter. A 
fairly safe rule is to 
prune early-bloom- 
ing ones in summer 
and late ones in 
winter. My own way 
is to do my praning 
as I cut my flowers. 
Dead wood should 
be cut out, of course, 
but sharp cutting 
back is necessary 
only for the very 
rampant growers. 
While the hedge 
should be kept free 
from weeds, fre- 
quent cultivation is 
not essential. Two 








Perhaps the finest of all flowering 
shrubs for hedges is the Japenese quince 
(Cydonia japonica), which bears a mass 
of scarlet, and rose-colored flowers in 
April. It is the first to bloom and one of 
the most beautiful. Bushes should be set 
out about 3 feet apart. It is one of the 
lower hedges, but it will reach a height 
of 6 to 8 feet if given little pruning. It 
will stand close clipping, however, and 
can be kept down easily. This should be 


spadings a year, one in the spring, the 
other in the fall, will suffice. With the 
exception of the Japanese quince, no 
spraying is required, unless it be a year 
when pests are prolific. Then, the hedge 
should share in the general garden treat- 
ment. Unless the soil be very poor, one 
need not feed the hedge, altho, as with 
everything else, the better the treatment 
the finer the flowers. If during spring cul- 
tivation the leaves which have collected 
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Roses 
insix weeks 


If you will act promptly—send your order 
to us today—we will guarantee that you 
will have rose blooms in your garden in six 
weeks, Whether or not you have ever grown 
rosés béfore, you will have success with 
“Star” Roses, een they are so strong and 
sturdy. They are grown out in the open, 
under the same conditions they will meet in 
your garden, and we guarantee them to grow, 


to plant roses. Send now for 
“Success with Roses,” a 32- Roses 
page book which tells you 
just how to plant and care 
foryour roses. Y ou will find 
it invaluable—only 25c. 


We have selected twelve of the best-loved, 
guaranteed roses—the “Star Dozen” —for 
your convenience in ordering. This selection 
includes all varieties of color and shape. 
We offer it to you at $10.50— it costs 


$12.50 to buy the same roses individually. 


This is your last chance 
Remember, this is your “last chance” to order 
roses that will bloom this season. If you send 
your order today, however, we guarantée 
that your “Star” Roses will bloom this sum- 
mer — six weeks after planting. 

With your order we will send our booklet 
“Star Guide to Good Roses”’ for 1929—illus- 
trating in color the roses that will be most 

effective for your garden. Use 
Star Roses) the coupon— today! 


Success 























Star Rose Growers 


Conard-Pyle Co. 
West Grove, Pa. 
Robert Pyle, President 


AAAAAAAAAAAAA 


ae-~ THIS COUPON NOW-— 
ry 


HE CONARD-PYLE CO., 
West Grove, Pa. Box 74 


(0 Please send me the Star Dozen at $10.50. I enclose 
| check. 


| CO) IT enclose 25c for “Success with Roses”. 
| 0 Send “Star Guide” free. 
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Address 
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CHROMITE 


Kitchens are gayer—bathrooms are 
richer—halls are brighter— 


—under the magic of CHROMI 


Walls are given life—glittering nfw- 
ness with this modern wall covering. 


CHROMITE endures for a lifetime. 
Its glossy flint-hard surface is water- 
proof, non-absorbent and easily 


washed. 


CHROMITE is enamel baked |on 
zinc sheets by a special process creat- 
ing a metal tile of rare charm. 


It is applied easily and quickly— 
like wall paper to old or new walls. 
There is no fuss, no confusion. Chrom- 
ite costs but one-third as much)\ as 
ordinary tile, installed. 

Any color harmony you want is 
available in the wide range of rich 
tints. 

Write for name of nearest dealer 
and attractive illustrated circular 
showing installations and describing 
Chromite. 


CHROMITE COMPANY 
228 N. La Salle Street CHI 














Unusually attractive 
territorial arrange- 
ments open jor @ 
Jew additional dis- 
tributors. i 


An artist's con 














FOR WALLS OF ENDURING BEAUTY 















tion, in beautiful 
colors, [a 
and “T Magic 
Beauty of Chrom- 
ite” for the kid- 
dies to enjoy, mail- 





about the roots are forked into the 
soil rather than raked away, valuable 
humus will be supplied. 

Now let us return to the rose, for 
we can have rose hedges if we will. 
The Japanese rose (Rosa rugosa) is 
perhaps the best for the purpose. It 
is both protective and decorative. It 
sends out shoots which soon fill up 
the spaces between the bushes and 
afford complete defense from vagrant 
beasts. It has a mass of bloom in 
June, continuing in less abundance 
thruout the summer and followed by 
brilliant searlet fruits. Its color 
range is from white thru the different 
tints of pink and carmine. The large 
bushes should be set out 3 feet apart, 
and the smaller ones closer together. 
Other varieties of the various rose 
species, or wild rose, may also be 
used to advantage. These are not 
always easy to obtain, however, and 
it is well to consult a reliable nursery- 
man in the neighborhood as to their 
practicability for the proposed situa- 
tion. Some of the larger everbloom- 
ing polyantha baby ramblers are to 
be recommended, too. Here again, 
look about you and see which will do 
best in your vicinity. 

For a boundary, a division within 
the garden, or even on the street in 
not too formal neighborhoods, noth- 
ing is lovelier than climbing or pillar 
roses trained over a wire. They 
afford a great range of color and 
variety, from the modest Dorothy 
Perkins to the proud Dr. Van Fleet 
and the lovely Christine Wright. 
Thousand Beauties, or its improved 
offspring, Roserie, is one of the earlier 
sorts to bloom. These, beginning 
with the last named, give a succession 
of bloom on such a trellis in my gar- 
den and become one of its chief 
beauties. My very new garden has 
on its south edge a tiny white rose, a 
Francois Juranville, a Paul’s Lemon 
Pillar, a climbing Lady Ashtown, and 
a Silver Moon. They have already 
given me a little bloom and before 
long will rival the others. 


A Plea for the 
Hardy Pinks 


E HAVE learned many things 

from France, bless her, and we 
can still learn many things from her— 
we are far from having drained the 
cup! Particularly is this true in regard 
to flowers. 

One of the most noticeable things 
about the French flower markets and 
gardens is the endless number of car- 
nations, the infinite variety of small, 
hardy pinks. Their fragrance fills the 
lanes among the flower stalls of the 
market places and floats above the 
garden paths. There can be no doubt 
where this flower stands in the affec- 
tions of the French. To be sure, we 
find pinks in America, many of them, 
but they are not, by any means, as 
generally grown, nor seen on every 
hand. Certainly, we are more limited 
as to varieties. Then, too, -we rarely 
find them gathered and brought in- 
doors. 

I recall the ravishing profusion of 
them in the flower market by the 
Madelaine in Paris. There were many 
absolutely new to me—pink, red, 
white, yellow, double, single, mixed, 
striped, fringed, pheasanteye, plain 
—every conceivable kind and color! 
Not knowing the names of the dif- 
ferent varieties, and finding that the 
flower venders did not differentiate 
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66 99 : 
The “STOP” Sign 
is always set against storm or 
hot sunrays by simply lowering 


WARREN’S 
Porch Shades 


” 


If Warren’s “Rayn-tite” Shade protects 
one’s Porch, there is no cause to worry. 
Furnishings and occupants are beyond reach 
of the elements. 

YOUR PORCH, this season, will be fur- 
nished, tastefully;—and occupied, much. 
But how about PROTECTION, for the 
family and for porch fitments? 
WARREN’S SHADES either are obtainable 
at your dealer’s or he can get them. All 
widths, many colors, ready and easy to 
hang, many seasons of service. Why wait? 
See your dealer now. 


WARREN SHADE CO. 
401-409 Summit St., Sauk Rapids, Minn. 





No More Waxing 
of Floors by Hand 


You can get'a Dur- 
ham ae. with 























Sr ly low PACTORY 
coe ee = 
L’s Dept. 807, Alliance, Ohio 


ELECTRIC RANGE 
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(all were les oeillets), I used that as an 
excuse (tho I needed none) for buying 
bunches of all those I liked best. Oh! 
so cheap they were, too! These I 
took across the place to a seedsman 
and asked him for packets to match. 
It worked like a charm! In a flash I 
had all of these and many more. 

They are far lovelier, these — 
hardy pinks, than our huge, hybri 
carnations, toward which we bend all 
efforts in this country—so often with 
heads too heavy for their stems— 
with no bending and sway- 
ing of their stalks, and few si 
shoots with buds, which is one of the 
attractions of the smaller varieties. 
These must be sacrificed to get the 
larger flower. To me they —— 
seem somewhat analagous to Cali- 
fornia fruit which, in the great multi- 
plication of size, has lost’ something 
vital—call it flower, grace, what you 
will. It is a case of the simpler thing 
being the more beautiful. 


FEW pinks gathered with full- 
A length stems, including buds (It 
is the only way.), in a slight glass vase 
make an exquisite arrangement—quite 
impressive enough for the dining-table 
and delightful beyond words when 
close at hand on one’s desk or enliv- 
ening the tea-tray. The fragrance is 
one which everybody enjoys, not 
heavy and stifling, but piquant and 
evanescent. The charm of pinks is 
not a new discovery. The early 
Italian painters recognized it, often 
using them in the foreground of their 
pictures. Holbein felt it long ago, 
else he could never have painted that 
lovely spray in the Venetian glass 
which he has put in his great portrait 
of George Gizeh—a perfect lesson on 
flower arrangement. 

The hardy carnations are quite 
simple to grow. By sowing the seed in 
May, there should be fine, sturdy 
plants to set out in the borders by 
September—with perhaps a stray 
blossom to encourage you. The beau- 
tiful gray-green foliage stays fresh 
thruout the winter—an added and un- 
usual virtue. Then the joy of the 
early spring, with the masses of flow- 
ers along the garden paths and in the 
rockeries, and the spicy perfume 
drifting in thru the open windows. 
There is nothing quite like it! 

One of my favorites (if one can 
have favorites among such a galaxy) 
is a beautiful bright red—a very old- 
fashioned type which has, within the 
last three or four years, come back 
into the seedmen’s catalogs. Before 
that time one could hardly buy it. It 
was b ay only by ing or —. 
ing slips from some cottage doo 
where one had chanced to wong in 
ae It bears an enormous quan- 
tity of flowers on fine strong stems 
thruout the summer and autumn. The 
brilliant color is most lovely. The 
trade name, now that it has con.e 
back, is Dianthus latifolius, the ever- 
blooming sweet-william. It grows 
everywhere in Italy—in pots and 
boxes, the crimson flowers billowing 
over window balconies and brighten- 
ing courtyards. 

Taken all in all, there are few 
plants so satisfactory for either ama- 
teur or experienced gardener. Their 
perfume, color, and grace of growth, 
when taken into consideration with 
the comparative ease of culture, the 
exceedingly early blooming-season, 
and the length of the time they con- 
tinue to flower, all combine to make 
the hardy carnation one of the most 
desirable of perennials.—Ruth S. 
Brooks. 





Such positions are always 









The same strained positions are un- 
avoidable on a bedspring that sags ov 
one that is too stiff. Perkeps habit bas 
made you accustomed to such a bed. 
But it cannot bring the rest you need! 


tiring 


No wonder you feel stiff and tired after dozing in a 
chair! Note the position of this man: bis spine is 
curved .. . his nerves and muscles strained and bis 
vital organs cramped. 


Refreshing sleep can only come on a bed- 





spring that allows your body to relax! 





WHEN you sleep on a Rome De Luxe Spring your spine 
lies straight and natural; your body fully relaxed. 


OU'LL have a new idea of how down- 

right comfortable a bed can be the first 

time you sleep on 2 Rome De Luxe Bed- 
spring. And you will awake fully rested, ready 
for the day’s work and play! 

For this famous bedspring supports your 
body naturally; fully relaxed. Its unique free- 
coil construction allows each unit to move in- 
dependently. Thus the Rome De Luxe Bed- 
spring shapes itself naturally to your body's 
curves. It yields freely to the pressure of your 
hips and shoulders; yet rises to relieve all strain 
on the vital organs between. Your spine lies 
straight and natural; your nerves and muscles 
are entirely relaxed and free from strain. 


Don't let habit cheat you of this natural, 
healthful sleep any longer. Go to your furni- 
ture or department store, today, and arrange 
for a De Luxe trial. 


Send for a free copy of Dr. Royal S. Copeland's 
interesting booklet: ‘‘How Better Sleep Builds 
Better Health.”’ 


THE ROME COMPANY, INc. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
BALTIMORE ROME, N. Y. SAN FRANCISCO 


Distributing Warehouses Everywhere 


‘Defuxe’ 


~ the Bedspring Luxurious 








Here is the new Rome 
De Luxe Slip Cover. 
Gives the tai 

appearance of a ya 
Spring, yet costs but 
Git e. Its Talon 
""Hookless Fastener” 
makes this slip cover 
ft better and handle 


easier. 


The De Luxe Label attached to the slats 

of every genuine Rome De Luxe Spring 
is your guarantee of prin all the 
quality points that only this spring of 
fers you. Look for it and be sure. You 
can now have yourchoice of two beauti- 
ful and practical colors: Orchid or 
French Gray. 


_ The ROME Company 


BEDSPRINGS * ROME METAL BEDS 


* DAYBEDS * COUCH HAMMOCKS 
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The equipment for public-school piano lessons is as simple as 
the method, and study is easier and pleasanter than ever before 


Melody Versus Scales 


YOUNG mother was 
telling me' the other 
day about the surprises 


that greeted her when she ac- 
companied her 6-year-old boy 

to school at the start of the last term. She 
was conscious of the usual mingled feel- 
ings. Happy of course that the lad had 
reached the first step of the ambitious 
educational program planned for him, 
and yet a little sad that his grasp on her 
proverbial apron strings was now destined 
to be less dependent. 

She visited the school principal. Sea- 
soned he was to the emotions of these 
inothers when placing their precious off- 
spring in his care, and sensing her keen 
interest in obtaining a most thoro educa- 
tion for the child, he chose the conversa- 
tional method of deseribing the rather 
amazing facilities of the modern public 
school. 

When he came to music—piano study— 
the mother’s enthusiastic eagerness for 
the details told him that he had found 
another advoéate of his own pet hobby— 
the teaching of piano in the public schools. 
The whole subject holds so much of inter- 
est to parents and to home-owning tax- 
payers that I am going to tell you some- 
thing about its operation. 

Move than 400 cities in the country are 


Now Every School Child May Play the Piano 


EDWARD C. BOYKIN 


now offering thru the public schools an 
opportunity for children to study piano. 
Several plans are being used. In some in- 
stances, where the undertaking is still in 
its experimental stages and facilities mod- 
est, it has been found advisable to select 
the particular children to whom instruc- 
tion is given. Other cities offer piano study 
rather generally to all pupils. Where 
funds are limited, it has occasionally been 
found necessary to make a nominal charge 
to the pupils, such as 10 cents a lesson. 


NE or more teachers may be required, 
depending, of course, on the size of 
the class and the school budget. They are 
frequently well-known music teachers of 
the town, altho the growing importance 
of public-school instruction has brought 
about several nationally prominent spe- 
cialists in piano-class teaching, who in 
turn have trained their own teachers and 
made them available for this work. 
A regular classroom can be used, with 
the children occupying the conventional 
small desks. Each child has on his desk 


a miniature keyboard, four or five octaves: 


in size, and sometimes a small 
rack for sheet music or for an 
instruction book. Around the 
room are the usual blackboards 
and, of course, there is a piano. 

So you see the equipment is simple: in- 
deed, just as simple as piano study today, 
according to the methods employed by 
these exponents of modern methods in 
music teaching. They testify that piano 
study is easier for the pupil today than it 
has ever been, and they point to many 
interesting examples of the new system. 

Perhaps that statement startles many 
of you mothers and fathers who studied 
piano in your youth and can recall all too 
vividly those days when an hour’s prac- 
tice with uninteresting scales was an 
hour of torture. 


FTER all, the most pleasing thing 
about music is melody, and melody 
it is that forms the secret of the new idea 
in teaching piano. Children are taught to 
play melody from the very beginning of 
their studies. Practicing for hours on 
tedious exercises and finger drills is not 
considered necessary in this system of 
“melody first, last, and always.” 
The theory is that the most encourag- 
ing stimulant to the child is his ability to 
play little songs. (Continued on page 113 
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“Precesor 8”... LEGACY 
pattern. . . in Paris- 
designed chest, $43.75 
-«- LEGACY soup spoons, 


pights, $10.00. (Prices 
slightly higher in Canada.) 








ON THE TABLES OF AMERICA’S FIRST FAMILIES SINCE 


PIECES OF > and 


TRADE-MARK REGISTERED 


four forget-me-nots 


There are four “forget-me-nots” 
to keep in mind in buying silver- 
ware. They are: 


[1]. Forget not the date —“1847” 
... dating the four genera- 
tions of craftsmanship back of 
1847 ROGERS BROS. Silverplate. 


[2] Forget not the number— 
“PIECES OF 8”... eight of knives, 
forks and spoons instead of the 
usual short-handed set of sixes. 


[3] Forget not the pattern—What- 
ever is smartest and loveliest in 
silverware design is found in 
1847 ROGERS BROs. Silverplate. 


[4] Forget not the importance 
of a “Matched Service”’— 
1847 ROGERS BROS. Silverplate, 
knives, forks and spoons may al- 
ways be matched in tea or dinner 
services, or in decorative pieces 
... for a flawless silver ensemble. 
You can see the new 1929 PIECES OF 8 set at 
any silverware counter, or write for book- 


let E12 to Department E, International 
Silver Company, Meriden, Connecticut. 


1847 ROGERS BROS; 


EE Se 2. ae 


INTERNATIONAI 


SALESROOMS: NEW YORK . CHICAGO 
CANADA, INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY OF CANADA, 
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SILVER CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
LIMITED, HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
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fine colorful 


woodwork in 







is the ideal wood. 
Its indescribable 
beauty in marvel- 
ous transparent 
stains that enrich 
the attractive 
birch grain, wins the enthusiastic ad- 
miration of everyone. Available in 
many colors and tones, these new 
finishes permit a different decorative 
scheme for each room—all equally lovely. 
Wisconsin-Michigan birch used for 
interior trim, doors, floors and veneer 
paneled walls, is indeed an asset to 
any building. Nearly “mar-proof” 
hardness assures that your birch 
trimmedand birch furnished home will 
retain a fine appearance indefinitely. 
GET BEAUTIFUL BROCHURE—FREE 


May we send you a epee copy of our 
new birch brochure? Contains much information 
of value and shows many fine interiors by emi- 
nent architects and decorators—several in colors. 


THE BIRCH MANUFACTURERS 
221 F. R.A. Building Oshkosh, Wis. 


Beautiful Bsc 























A very sturdy, long lived support, ‘made in 


vegetable or shrub. Loop is green Java fibre 
and all metal parts galvanized. As a rule the 
is practically hidden by the foliage of 
the plant it supports j 
Prices range from 
60 cts. to $3.05 per doz. 
according to sizes and heights 
Ask your dealer or write for free pam- 
phlet of detailed description and prices 











A Chemist Looks 


at a Home 
| Continued from page 28 | 


so prevalent as a household metal, is 
no longer so greatly,in evidence, for it 
is heavy and has a great tendency to 
unite with the oxygen of the air, form- 
ing rust. It should | be protected with 
a thin film of paraffin oil or grease 
when not in use. 

The enamels belong to the glass 
family and should be treated with 
some care. Strong alkalies, if left in 
contact, attack them. If scoured, 
only mild abrasives should be used, 
for the glass becomes dulled and often 
disintegrated by frequent applications 
of hard abrasives, 

Stainless steel, so welcome in the 
kitchen, owes its desirable property 
to the presence of the element chromi- 
um. This is not a plated metal but an 
alloy, and, hence, the protective ma- 
terial does not disappear with scour- 
ing, sharpening, and so on. The or- 
ganic acids present in most fruits and 
in some vegetables, which quickly tar- 
nish other cutlery by forming chemi- 
cal compounds with the metal, have 
no effect upon good stainless iron and 
steel, by which are meant alloys con- 
taining a percentage of chromium suf- 
ficiently ae to make them resist 
such acids, 


Qe is not acted upon by di- 
lute acids or alkalies, and it is not 
oxidized by the air. It is tarnished by 
the hydrogen sulphide of the air, and in 
the presence of moisture and carbon 
dioxide, or basic carbonate verdigris, 
a greenish compound is formed. This 
is a very poisonous compound and 
must always be completely removed 
before preparing food. If this precau- 
tion is habitually taken, copper cook- 
ing-vessels are quite satisfactory and 
are easily cleaned with a paste of 
oxalic acid and whiting, |brushed 
off when dry. It is customary to rub 
the clean surface with oil to prevent 
further tarnish. 

Where tarhish of any form is to be 
removed from tin, soft abrasives 
should be employed, and because 
some compounds of tin formed by 
the slow action of both acids and 
alkalies are poisonous, foods should 
not be permitted to remain in tin 
vessels for a long time. 

Our principal interest in textiles is 
identification and their care. In these 
days of mixed fabrics and special 
methods of spinning and weaving, as 
well as finishing, it is sometimes diffi- 
cult to identify fibers with certainty 
without the services of some simple 
laboratory equipment. To tell wheth- 
er or not a fabric is all wool requires, 
however, nothing more than some 
household lye and a pan of boiling 
water. One tablespoonful of house- 
hold lye dissolved in 1 pint of water 
makes a solution which, if a sample is 
boiled for 10 or 15 minutes, with’the 
strength of the solution kept constant 
by adding water to replace that which 
evaporates, leaves the vegetable fiber 
cotton behind and completely dis- 
solves the wool. Where cotton and 
linen are to be compared, the first 
step is to remove completely the 
starch, gums, or other sizing ma- 
terials commonly employed to dress 
the fabric for the market. Linen from 
which sizing has been removed ab- 
sorbs liquid more quickly and uni- 
formly than does cotton. Thus, a 
drop of ink quickly makes a round 
spot on linen and disappears almost 








The METAL-ART 


of all your friends. Here at last is a garden 

pond you can install yourself in less than | 
an hour and at a fraction of the cost of a con- | 
crete pool. All the beauty, color, fragrance and | 
charm of water lilies, lotus and other aquatic 
plants—the never ending interest of ornamental 
fish—all are yours with a Metal-Art Garden | 
Pond. And, you install it with a single tool; a 
spade. Made entirely of special rust-resisting 
Keystone copper-steel practically an eighthinch } 
thick, and coated with a special cement paint 
the Metal-Art Garden Pond lasts indefinitely. } 
Flanged edges overlap the sod and guarantee 
immediate good appearance. If you change | 
your garden plan, your pond is easily moved } 
‘from one spot to another. Take it up in the 
winter if you desire. No pipes are necessary. 
Fitting for overflow if wanted. If you live east 
of the Mississippi river your Metal-Art Garden 
Pond will, be shipped prepaid upon receipt of 
the bly low price of only $15.00. To 
points west of the Mississippi, charges allowed 
to the river. You take no chance in ordering— 
every pond carries our positive money-back 
guarantee. If you don’t like the pond, return it. 
Order C. O. D. if you prefer. Detailed litera- 
ture mailed free. Now is the time to beautify 
your garden with lovely water lilies, flowers and 
fish. Mail your order today. 


METAL-ART GARDEN BUREAU 
900-928 Harding Way, East. 
Galion, Ohio 


N cre you can make your garden the envy 

















BIRD MANNA 


Makes Canaries Sing— 
restores their health and 
~sfeathers. "Tis the great secret 
of the Andreasberg. Sold by all druggists. 
Mailed for 15c in coin or stamps. 
A BOOK ON CAGE BIRDS 
120 pages, 150 illustrations, a plate of 
fancy canaries in their natural colors. 
Full information as to song and rare 
canaries. How to breed them for profit 
Hints on their diseases and how to treat 
them. All about Parrots. Mailed for 25c 
or book and Manna for 35c. 


PHILA BIRD 
400 N. 3rd St. 






FOOD CoO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Carn fobe a 


~ LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


t Ie, © el . Dig ees, 
Pleasant heathful work. Ex- 
perts earn $50 to $200 a week. 
You can earn while learning. 
Write today for details— 


AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
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at once from the surface of the cloth. 
It remains momentarily on cotton, 
and when absorbed the spot is much 
more uneven. The difference between 
silk and rayon may require chemical 
tests, and there is a difference under 
the microscope. When silk is burned, 
the unmistakable odor of burning 
organic or animal material can be de- 
tected. It may resemble burning 
feathers. The odor from burning 
ta is likely to be distinctly chemi- 
cal, 


HE care of fabrics involves some 

appreciation of the difference in 
the reaction of alkalies upon wool, cot- 
ton, linen, silk, and rayon, and even 
the temperatures at which ironing 
should be done. 

When soap is used with hard water, 
a reaction takes place which uses u 
soap as long as magnesium and cal- 
cium, to which hardness is due, re- 
main for the reaction, and no soap is 
available for cleaning until these ele- 
ments have been satisfied. Soft water 
does not contain these chemical com- 
pounds. Some cities soften their 
water supply by treating with lime, 
alum, and whatever reagents may 
be necessary. This is ot direct benefit 
to every home as well as to every in- 
dustry. Many household units for 
water softening use zeolites. These 
are minerals containing sodium, which 
is exchan for the calcium or mag- 
nesium of the hard water in the 
process, The zeolite is regenerated by 
treatment with salt. 

Borax and sodium bicarbonate are 
also useful in softening water, and 
special forms of silicates are available 
for the same purpose. All of these 
nae depend upon substituting 


or the “ ” calcium and magnesi- 
um compounds the “soft’’ ones of 
sodium. ‘ 


The bleaching of textiles is carried 
on with the least danger to the goods 
by following the old method of spread- 
ing them upon the grass. Here sun- 
light and dew slowly accomplish the 
oxidization of the coloring materials 
thru the formation of minute amounts 
of peroxides and ozone. Peroxide, 
such as the peroxide of hydrogen, is 
sometimes used for bleaching, but the 
most common reagent is chlorine. 
Dilute solutions of chloride of lime 
or bleaching powder have no apparent 
effect upon cotton fabrics, but at high 
temperature and with concentrated 
solutions cotton is disintegrated. If 
there are lumps of the reagent pres- 
ent in even a weak solution, damage 
may be caused. Chlorine has a tend- 
ency to destroy wool fiber, and if 
dilute solutions of bleaching powder 
must be used with it, the fabric must 
be rinsed very thoroly to remove 
every trace of the reagent. 

Stain removal is an art in itself and 
depends upon the use of absorbing 
materials like fuller’s earth, French 
chalk, talcum powder, and the like, 
as well as upon such solvents as ace- 
tone, benzine, carbon tetrachloride, 
alcohols, and so on, depending upon 
the nature of the stain. Some stains 
consist of chemical combinations with- 
in the fibers which are quite as fast as 
the dyes and resist all efforts to re- 
move them. Frequently a stain is 
much more difficult to remove after 
having been thru the laundry than if 
treated prior to washing. But the 
variety of stains is so t that the 
constitute a story in themselves. Suf- 
fice it to say that their formation and 
their removal depend upon chemical 
reactions and that many of them are 
easily handled if the chemical back- 
ground is understood. 











Sentinel No. 10 strikes the hour and half hour. 
9% inches high. Moderately priced. $15.00. 














They add so much, and cost so little 
Seth Thomas Clocks 


No single detail of furnishing adds so much 
to a room’s animation and charm as a well- 
chosen clock. As modern decorators are so 
fond of saying, “when you add a clock your 








whole room lives.” Elfin — swinging mahogany 
- desk or boudels, 
For their own homes and for the houses they pues a _——. 


furnish, decorators choose clocks with the 
famous “Seth Thomas” hallmark. 

The spirit of craftsmanship which Seth 
Thomas himself put into the clocks he made 
over a century ago, lives again in every clock 
bearing his name. 


Modest in Price 
Square kitchen clock in white 


And now it is possible to offer you this proud ot «yee Eee 
craftsmanship in a wide variety of beautiful scenes, 9 inches square, $7.50. 
and dependable clocks at surprisingly low 
prices. 

Write for illustrated booklet showing other 
distinguished designs. Seth Thomas Clock 
Company,19 West 44th Street, New York City. 


(Prices slightly higher in Far West and Canada) 








Chime No. 91 sounds the hours and quarter hours in 


the low, sweet tones of the beloved Westminster melody. ens _ vaottentiearnae, 
Case of glowing mahogany 9% inches high. $45.00. Height 1014 in. $20.00. 











SETH 
THOMAS 


CLOCKS 
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It’s All in a Day’s Work 





of don’t care whether 


I wish I could go for ; 
school keeps or not 


a ride in a real car 








That was a good joke. 
Tell me that one 
about the two Irishmen 


Now, let me see; what 
was that I was going to 
do with that old rattle? 





Goody! I 
certainly 
do like 
this cod- 
liver oil 


No! I don’t like 
candy. It’s in- 
digestible 





No, sir! I refuse to be 
interviewed. You mis- 
quoted me the last time 


Would you be willing 
to get me that beautiful 
butterfly on the wall? 
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RIZE CONTEST 


One of the 1.223 


111 


you entered the Eastman 


30,000 





cash awards can easily be yours 


ROBABLY you have al- 

te@dy heard of this big 
event for amateur picture- 
takers. But have you made any 
pictures for it yet? 

If you have said to yourself, 
“What's the use of entering? 

[ can’t win. I'm no expert with 

the camera,’ you're making a 

big mastake. The winners in 
this contest are going to be men 

and women just like yourself, 
people who, if you asked them, 
would say they had little or no 
photographic ability. 

iTechnical skill is a minor factor in 
this contest. What the judges are 
looking for are interesting pictures— 
pictures of children and scenes, sports 
and animals, still life and nature 
studies, buildings and architectural 
details, interiors and unusual photo- 
graphs. 

If you live under the flag of the 
United States or that of the Dominion 
of Canada, you're eligible toenter and 
compete—except, of course, if you or 
some member of your family is con- 


nected with the photographic ' 





Kodak Film in the familiar yellow box is dependably uniform: 
Reduces the danger of under- or over-exposure. It gets the picture. 











PRIZES 

Grand Prize of $2,500.00 
11 prizes of 500.00 each 
11 prizes of 250.00 each 
125 prizes of 100.00 each 
275 prizes of 10.00 each 
800 prizes of 5.00 each 

1,223 $30,000.00 


In the event of a tie, the advertised 
award will be paid to each of the 
tying contestants. (57 of the above 
100 prizes were sent to winners 
ay 1. 57 more will be sent May 1. 
at leaves 1,109 prizes for you 
to aim at.) 




















business. And practically any 
snapshot or time exposure that 
you may take during March, 
April or May, this year, is 
eligible also, provided it is 
received by us on or before 
May 31. There are enough clas- 
sifications to cover all kinds. 
When we receive your entries 
we'll place them in the classes 
where they'll have the best 
chance of winning; 
Any brand of camera or film may 
be used, but negatives must not be 
larger than 34% x 5% inches and 
prints not larger than 7 inches in 
width or length. 

Enter this contest without losing 
another day! Increase your chance of 
winning by beginning to take pic- 
tures at once! There is no limit to 
the number you are perthitted to 
submit. The more you enter, the 
more likely you are to capture one 
of the big cash prizes. Clip or copy 
the entry blank below and get your 
camera out today. This may prove to 
be the most. profitable advertisement 
you ever read. 


Only pictures made during March, April and May 1929, are eligible. 


For a program of 
delightful enter- 
tainment, tune in 
on Kodak Hour 
each Friday at 10 


., New York DORE. ope saumbetsaanbese 
time, over the 
mbia Broad- 
casting System. Street Address ........++++- 
Make of 
Re oa és cin aeoeawrnnies 


Enclose this blank or a copy with your entries and mail to Prize Contest Office, Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. Do not place your name on either the front or the back of any picture. 
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PRIZE CONTEST ENTRY BLANK 


While this page 
sells, you are 
ca everything 
you need to know to 
enter the contest, 
further details, in- 
cluding the rules 
for the En- 
largement Award, 
may be secure 
from me — 
Seeeeeoseeesesreeeseee seeseee or from t She 
- man Kodak Com- 


eee eee eee eee ee eee ee eee 


beng, Rochester, 








































New Beauty 
and Utility 
for the Home 


Here are the ideal handy chairsin a home 
—-for bridge, for the sun-parlor or about the 
fireplace. They offer the ultimate in comfort 
on porch or lawn. They are always attrac- 
tive, comfortable and the handiest chairs 
about the home. 

Color is now the vogue. Startling new patterns— 


vivid colors—Jade Green—Chinese Red—French Blue 

—Persian Orange and others provide just enough of 
ultra modern effect to add a touch of life and beauty 
to your home. 


Your guests will appreciate the comfort of these 
“Gold Medal” chairs. And you will find them most 
practical for a score of every day uses. When not in 
use (which is seldom) they are quickly and compact- 
ly folded and put away. 

Leading dealers everywhere (Furniture—Hardware 
—Sporting Goods, rene Stores and others) 
have this new line on dis Insist upon the 
genuine bearing the “Gold Yio trade mark. Get 
our ny b« voklet showing—in all its colors the full 

“Gold . Medal” line—folding chairs, beds, cots, tables, 
etc, rite, 


Gold Medal Folding Furniture Co. 
1767 Packard Ave. 


Racine, Wis. 





For 37 years “Gold 
Medal” camp equip- 
ment has been the 
recognized standard 
with outdoor people 
the world over. 





‘GoLD MEDAL 


Folding D M ss vne. ove 








It’s time to order 


ROSES 


EAUTIFUL illustrations 

in color and half-tone, with 
complete descriptions of new 
andstandard varieties, includ- 
ing the famous Dreer’s Gold 
Medal Roses, are shown in 
Dreer’s 1929 Garden Book. 
This book also lists the 
best Seeds, Plants and 
Bulbs. 


A copy free if you mention 
Better Homes and Gardens 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
















The House Book- 
Lovers Built 


| Continued from page 44 


you Louise’s books; she takes a great 
deal of pride in them,” 

“T know a mother,” I observed as 
we climbed the stairs, “who says that 
she sees no advantage in a child’s 
owning any books. She lives near a 
branch library, and her boys have 
a cards, of course}; peas Seay do read. 

they never buy books 
ae me,” exc ed the mother 
of four, with mild dismay. , 
home wouldn’t be home to m chil. 
dren without their own bookshelves. 
Each one has his little allowance paid 
regularly for the work done about the 
house, and somebody is always sav- 
ing for a book! Louise bought the 
Beacon Hill Bookshelf edition of Little 
Women with her own money—the one 
illustrated by Jessie Willcox Smith, 
you know—and no book was ever 
more loved in any home. Can you 
imagine a library wom A filling ‘the 
place of your very own Little Women? 
And Hester, my baby, bought The 
Lonesomest Doll. herself (Houghton, 
Mifflin Company, $1.75)—bought it 
last winter with pennies painfully 
saved, and of course she adores it. 
Here we are. Louise and Hester share 
the same room, you see.” 


i h- Echarming little pink-and-white 
room had simple, open bookshelves 
that were used by both girls. Here, 
as downstairs, all the shelves were at 
least 10 inches apart, and the com- 
»lete whole was a out five-eighths as 

h as the ceiling. 

‘I don’t see any ‘literary’ sets that 
agents are always selling mothers,” I 
said, “nor any child’s encyclopedia.” 

“Those sets are my pet abomina- 
tion,” replied my companion, “altho 
I do see advantages in an encyclo- 
ee for children. But I detest the 
iterary sets offering an extract here 
and there.”’ 

I rapidly glanced over the books 
belonging to Louise and Hester, a re- 
markably interesting assortment, it 
seemed to me. There were six or 
eight volumes by Miss Alcott, bought 
at different times, the mother assured 
me. There was The House of Seven 
Gables in the Riverside edition (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Company, $2), which 

‘Louise read with the greatest eager- 
ness the fall after we drove to Con- 
cord and Salem”’; there was The Won- 
der Book and Tanglewood Tales in one 
volume (Houghton, Mifflin Com- 
pany, $2). ‘““My children have learned 
about Greek mythology from Haw- 
thorne,” said the mother. ‘There 
could be no better instruction.” There 
was The Wind in the Willows, by 
Kenneth Grahame (Charles Serib- 
ner’s Sons, $2.50), At the Back of the 
North Wind, by George MacDonald 
(The Macmillan Compan ny $1.75), 
The Treasure of the Isle of ist, by W. 
W. Tarn (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $2), 
and The Pilgrim’s Progress, by John 
Bunyan (The Macmi n Company, 
$3.50), and fifty others. 

Dick and Billy, the two boys, aged 
13 and 9, roomed across the hall. 
“They aren’t one bit alike,” explained 
their mother. “Dick is a doer, and 
Billy is a dreamer. That is, Dick is 
the typical boy who likes best of all 
the books on making things, on air- 
planes and motors, on animals and 
outdoor life. Billy loves history, and 


[Continued on page 117] 





THE BEST SPRINKLER MADE 


Rain King 





Combines 


all types of 
Sprinklers 


in one 


Throws more water farther, on the same pres- 
sure, than any other sprinkler 


It does THIS —» 

throws a revolving spray 
—fine or coarse—in 
circles of 5 to 50 feet, im 








Instantly set for station- 
ey arysprays—coarseor fine 

} —shortor long range. To 
sprinkle narrow strips 
or odd shaped plots. 








And THIS —» 
Adjusted in a jiffy to 
sprinkle a hard down- 
pour from oné nozzle 
and a gentle mist from 
the other, or the same 
from both nozzles if desired. Each nozzle 
may be pointed in any direction. 

Gentle sprays to drenching downpours, whirl- 
ing or stationary, all from one, life-long, guar- 
anteed Rain King for only $3. 50 ($3. 75 enver, 
West) at your dealer, or we will send it direct 
upon receipt of money order. Look for the 
name stamped on the base. 








Made and Guaranteed by 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
5602 West Roosevelt Road Chicago, Ill. 


39 Years Making Quality Products 


COLONIAL DAMPER 


Makes Fireplace 
Happiness 
Certain 


Avoids smoking and 
cracks in f that ruin 
a fireplace. appiness 
and contentment in 
front of an open fire 
— when your = 


‘omg is eq 
ao = hn 
— | a of frm 
famous for twenty-five 
years as Fireplace Ex- 
pane. Your architect, contractor or ae will 


ou of the ized superiority of the 
Coloni Dam ub—the tay dam per made that takes 
up heat expansion. 


Write for catalog and helpful fireplace 









information. 
COLONIAL FIREPLACE CO., 4628 Roosevelt Read, CHICAGO 








Milbradt Power Lawn Mowers 





Illustrated Catalog on request 
MILBRADT MANUFACTURING CO. 
Established 1896 


2436-38 N. Teath St. St. Louis, Me. 

















OLD-FASHIONED 


Hardy Flower Plants 


That Live Out Doors During Winter--235 Varieties 


bines, Phioxes, bells, Hollyhocks 
Pop) ete. Will bloom this and 
ev my 7? = Many — Also P 4uters, 


cor ines G ‘ape, ants, jp. ghee 
r » 

plants. Catalogue > free. 

Harry S. Squires, Hampton Bays, N. Y. 
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Melody Versus 


Scales 
[Continued from page 106 | 


If he can accomplish that in a short 
time—even tho it has been by the 
“two-finger” method at the beginning 
—his eagerness, his curiosity, and his 
gratification will carry him on in his 
musical education, and the actual 
knowledge of fingering will be assim- 
ilated in something of a sugar-coated 
pill fashion. 

It is easy to see how this method 
lends itself to use in public-school 
classes. The spirit of competition is 
present. There is a certain com- 
panionship about “taking piano les- 
sons’’ with one’s schoolmates which 
gets the child over his early resistance 
to music study. I have known many 
cases where boys and girls have taken 
such keen interest in their public- 
school music classes that their parents 
found them very receptive to su 
plementary study with private teac 
ers. 


ARLY in thisarticle I mentioned 

that the subject of music study 
in public schools was worthy of the 
attention of parents and the home- 
owning taxpayers who make it pos- 
sible. Let us see how the interested 
parties are affected. 

First, the parents. What do they 
get put of this new public-school 
activity? Of course, the most obvious 
value is the opportunity thus provid- 
ed for the child to get a musical 
education. Then there is a lifting 
from parental shoulders of the work 
and worry that so often accompany 
an attempt to get the child started in 
music. The finangial burden is 
negligible when the child studies 
piano at school. There seems every- 
thing to be gained and nothing lost 
by the parents. 

Second, the taxpayers. Usually 
the taxpayers are themselves parents, 
with children enjoying the facilities 
of the public abuile. But even if a 
taxpayer has no children and no 
visible ain in this way, he has the 
knowledge that his contribution to 
public-school funds is making possible 
a constant improvement in the you 
citizens turned out by the schoo 
board. Each bit of additional equip- 
ment given a child in his school work 
tends to make the boy a better value 
to his town. When a taxpayer has a 
hand in adding music study to that 
equipment, he is aiding himself and 
his community and marking his place 
of residence as a constructive, pro- 
gressive city. 

Third, the children. Let me tell a 
story here. In Chicago a year ago I 
heard a demonstration lesson given 
by a piano teacher to children who 
had studied less than six weeks. It 
actually took my breath away. I 
remembered that when I was a boy 
the six weeks’ mark would have 
meant only the simplest of scales and 
exercises. But theseychildren ay he 
little songs with both hands! And 
they were able to play them in any 
key they chose. I marveled at the 
eagerness with which they sought to 
= the audience what they could 

0. 

Such instances are not exceptional. 

To mé@, this Chicago case spoke 


volumes for the way children are re- 
acting to *- + new method of teaching. 
Incidenta ly, Chicago is offering 


[Conti wed on page 148] 








\any public schools now 
have piano classes - - 
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Methods of Te 
Public Schools are 


Successfully Giving 
Class Instruction to 
Children 
Ges things have happened 
in music— things that every 
arent should know about. 
one are the drudgery and mys- 
tery of learning to play the 
piano. No longer are scales and 
exercises regarded as the only 
approach to actual piano per- 
formance. Through the allied 
efforts of musicians and educa- 
tors, new methods of teaching 
the piano are in vogue and today 
piano instruction is as inspiring 
as it is simple. 

In the past the great problem 
of the teacher has been to hold 
the interest of the child. The 
modern way of teaching the 
piano in classes has solved this 

roblem of interesting the child 

m the outset. 


Piano Instruction Enters 
the Public Schools 


It was only natural that these methods 
should find wider application. Public 


the Simplified and so Inspiring are the New 


Piano that 





school authorities, ever on the alert 
for advanced ideas, recognized the pos- 
sibilities of this method. They have 
added music, piano music, to their list 
of basic studies. Over 400 cities in the 
United States are today offering piano 
study as an optional course to their 
school children. That the idea is fast 
taking hold is evidenced by the fact 
that even cities as large as Chicago have 
adopted class piano instruction. 


One leading educator says, “I feel 
that it is of far more importance to a 
child to learn something of music than 
to learn arithmetic. It is our hope to 
provide piano instruction to every 
child in our great city.” 

You, as a parent, should be vitally 
interested in the spread of this splen- 
did work. Perhaps you are fortunate 
enough to live where your school 
authorities have already taken this 
| ert step. If you do, it is your 

uty to see that your boy or girl takes 
advantage of this marvelous opportun- 
ity. For here, indeed, is an influence 
for the good of your child. 








NATIONAL PIANO MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, 247 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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A red-raspberry bush before spring pruning, show- 
ing the growth made during the previous summer 


The same bush after pruning. The weak canes have 
been removed and the fruiting canes shortened 








Come to the Garden Clinic 


How may I increase the size of my 
garden flowers?—Alabama. 

A week or ten days before they 

bloom, give them a liberal watering 

with ammonium sulphate or nitrate 

of soda, dissolved at the rate of 1 table- 

spoonful to 1 gallon of water. 


My neighbor has. tulips in interesting 
tints of orange, mahogany, and old gold. 
How can I get some like them?—Wisconsin. 

They are breeder tulips. Either buy 
named varieties or a high-grade mixture 
of breeders. Every garden should have a 
number of each of the different types of 
tulips: Darwin, cottage, breeder, early 
flowering, and a few parrot tulips. 


I am living in a rented house and would 
like some vines for shade and privacn this 
summer.—Maryland. 

There are a number of annual vines 
which are very satisfactory. Avoid the 
use of mock-cucumber and common morn- 
ing-glories, as they soon become pests. 
Try Heavenly Blue morning-glory, cy- 
pressvine, moonvine, cardinal climber, 
cup-and-saucervine, and hyacinth bean. 
See the article on page 16. 


How should I go about planning a collec- 
tion of iris?—Nebraska. 

Altho some iris specialists will not 
agree, I should start by having varieties 





You Are Invited to Bring Your 
Questions to This Department 


VICTOR H. RIES 


which bloom at different times. This will 
mean a few dwarf.varieties, a few inter- 
mediates, followed’ by a dozen or two 
German iris varieties. The Siberian and 
Japanese iris must not be neglected. Quali- 
ty alone cannot always be considered, for 
the landscape effect in the garden is equal- 
ly important. 


My delphinium flower spikes are black- 
ening and curling over. Is this a blight?— 
Missouri. 

A small insect known as a mite is caus- 
ing this trouble, but it is easily controlled 
by spraying, as soon as the trouble is 
noticed, with nicotine sulphate or a pyre- 
thrum-extract spray just after the young 
have left the parent shell. This is about 
the second week of June around New 
York, and earlier farther south. Give the 
shrub a handful of chemical fertilizer now 
to stimulate it. 


I have a Norway spruce hedge. When 
should it be sheared?—South Dakota. 

The new growth should be cut back as 
soon as it starts to become stiff and a 
darker green. Do not wait too late to 
do this. 
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When is it safe to fill porch boxes?— 
Maine. 

If they are out-of-doors, not until 
the last possible frost, usually in your 
section the last half of May. You 

gain nothing by planting them early, as 
the cold nights will chill the — and 
set them back. 


My dahlias, which I planted a fewweeks 
ago, are sending up five or six shoots. Shall 
I leave all of them?—South Carolina. 

For the best flower production, remove 
all the shoots but one. 


One of my shade trees has a large cavity 
in it. Should I have it filled?—Colorado. 

Tree surgery is heartily recommended if 
done by representatives of a reputable 
company and the tree itself is of a variety 
worth saving. If it would be cheaper to 
plant a new tree of the same size, of 
course, surgery would gain you nothing. 
You will find the United States Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 1178 helpful on this ques- 
tion. 


Now that my tulips, hyacinths, and nar- 
cissus are thru blooming, what sRould I do 
with them?—Illinois. 

Altho many persons recommend that 
they be taken up each year, you do more 
harm thru careless storing and early dig- 
ging than by (Continued on page 116 





























poe: asystem of centralized chassis lubrication 
has been perfected which operates easily, imme- 
diately, and invariably. 


Nash now offers it on every Advanced and Special 
model of the new ‘‘400”’ series... Nash-Bijur . . . the 
finest device ever produced to supply chassis bearing 

points with necessary lubrication. 


You simply press a convenient pedal (a child can doit), 
and twenty nine chassis points, spring shackles, 
steering knuckles, clutch bearing and the like .. . 
are bathed in fresh, clean, wear-resisting oil. 


Nash-Bijur centralized lubrication does away with all 
the bother and expense of old-fashioned chassis greas- 
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ing. Press the pedal once a day, lubrication follows. 
Chassis squeaks are avoided, chassis wear is prevented 
... When you drive the new and finer Nash “400.” 








s ‘Water 


in a hurry 
€ without coal or gas 


OU don’t have to be stingy with the hot 

water, when you have a Perfection-made 
Kerosene Water Heater in your home. It 
heats all you want, quickly, easily, eco- 
nomically ... Enough for shaving in five 
minutes... enough for a luxurious tub by 
the time you’re through shaving. Have one 
put in now, and you will wonder how you 
ever got along without it. 


We make five sizes and 
kinds of water heaters... 
with long Perfection or 
short Puritan chimneys. 


One model has a storage 
tank that keeps water 
hot a day anda half.Two 
turn themselvesoff when 
the water is hot. All are 
fast. All work equally 
well in homes with or 
without running water. 
Prices, $23 to $190. See 
your plumber. Or write 
for free booklet. 

PERFECTION STOVE CO. 
7571-B Platt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


In Canada, General Steel Wares, 
Lid., Toronto, Ont. 


PERFECTION 
Kerosene’ Wa t wg 














inf ‘or the Bennett book 

Beautiful homes. 

he money on your 
home. Mail this coupon P 


nou, 





Bennett Homes, 759 Main 8t., 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


the 90-page Bennett Book. Free 


Please send me 
only in Ohio, New York, New Jerwey, Pennsylvania, 
and New England. Elsewhere $1. 

















leaving them in the ground. Do not 
remove the leaves until they have 
yellowed and started to dry. Plant 
annual or perennial flowers between 
the bulbs. Annual gaillardia, brow- 
allia, verbena, ageratum, petunia, and 
dwarf zinnia are all excellently suited 
to this purpose. 


Which waterlilies do best in the far 
South?—Louisiana. 

Of the day-blooming sorts, those 
from Zanzibar are the best if color is 
wanted: Nymphaea zanzibariensis 
rosea is various shades of pink and 
rose, and zanzibariensis azurea is a 
clear azure-blue. The native white 
pondlily, Nymphaea odorata, and odo- 
rata gigantea, are the best white ones 
of the day-bloomers. Nelumbium or 
lotus also does well in pools where 
there is room for these rank-growing 

water plants. The yellow lotus (Nel- 
umbium lutens) isa native of the South, 
and the pink (Nelumbium speciosum), 
which is a native of India, is a hand- 
some plant. 


What edging plants can be planted 
in southern gardens?—Texas. 

Flowering borders for beds and 
walks are more attractive than just 
foliage plants. Therefore, plant To- 
renia, Browallia, Vinca, balsam, and 
single French dwarf marigold. For 
handsome foliage borders during the 
summer months, plant Cineraria 
(dusty-miller), Pyrethrum aureum 
(goldenfeather), and, of course, the 
ald favorite for edging, violets. Bright 
color is gained by setting out Alfer- 
nanthera,. Coleus, Crotons, Acalypha, 
and Kochiafor edgos of beds or walks. 


What shrubs should be pruned at 
this time of the year?—Pennsylvania. 

Spring-flowering shrubs lke for- 
sythia, flowering almond, flowering 
quince and, as soon as they are thru 
blooming, Vanhoutte spirea, Thun- 
berg spirea, and any other shrubs 
which have bloomed this spring. Don't 
cut them back, but thin them out so 
as to produce new wood from the 
bottom. 


FLOWER-BED PLANS 
JE HAVE a very practi- 
cal new leaflet for you if 
you are interested in improv- 
ing the appearance of your 


flower beds. It is BG-20, “An- | 
nual and Perennial Flower 
Bed Plans,” and will be sent | 
upon receipt of your request 
and a 2-cent stamp. Other 


} 
leaflets available are: | 
BG- |—Pruning Ornamental Shrubs | 
BG- 2—Music for Garden Festivals 
BG- 3—Plants for Shady Places 
BG- 4—School Garden Clubs 
BG- 5—Freeing the Lawn of Weeds 
BG- 6—Shrubs with Ornamental 

rries 
BG- 7—Rock Garden Plants 
BG- 8—The Better Homes and Gar- 
dens Bulb Chart 
BG- 9—Bibliography of Garden 
Books 


BG-10—Trees and Shrubs with Un- 
usual Autumn Coloring 
BG-1!1—Continuous Bloom in the 
erennial Border 


BG-I a for Home Beautifica- 


BG-13— ces for Garden Planning 
BG-14—Floriculture Bulletins 
BG-15—Proper Use of Palms 
BG-16—Landscaping the School 


Grounds 
BG-17— Reontusiandel Rose and 
Peony Varieties 
BG-18—The  Well-organized Garden 


Club 
BG-19— Filty ec Shrubs for 
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OWN THIS HANDY 
Personal Garden Set 


*TROWEL, Spading Fork, Seeneptentiog 
Trowel and Cultivator, each with a di 
ferent colored handle, complete in attractive 
carton. Each tool made of sturdy, unbend- 
ing steel, all in one piece. Comfortable, 
smooth, -fiting handles. Carefully 
shaped and sharpened edges. A set like 
this makes gardeni easier—happier! If 
you do not find this qo ey Kit 
at your regular dealers, we will ship you 
one for $1.25 (West of Miss. e135). 

Write for free Folder, 

“Special for den Lovers”. 


KINGSBURY 
4-Piece Garden Kit 


“Makes Stubborn Plants Thrive” 


SPECIAL DE LUXE SET $5 


A good-looking basket containing absolute- 
ly everything the gardener needs to plant and 
tend the home flowerbeds—1 Kingsbury 
All-Steel Trowel. 1 Kingsbury Transplant- 
ing Trowel. 1 Kingsbury Spading Fork. 1 
Kingsbury Cultivator or Weeder. 1 Kings- 
bury Pruning oe 1 ue Straight- 
ening Line. 1 Ki bury eeling Pad. 12 


Kingsbury Metal rkers. 1 Decorative 
Basket with handle. Sent prepaid, for $5 
(West of Miss., $5.50.) 


Fashioned by NEW ENGLAND Craftsmen 


f — KINGSBURY MFG. COMPANY 
Keene, N. =) 

















95-E Myrtle St., 


XX 















Grow 


The Vegetablesand Flowers 
‘ou would like to see oe 
in your g | mates all 
about them 
Roomate s Annual 
It. describes Burpee Qual- 





e’s like bumans--be'll 
x a 


BIRD Cc 50. t57 





» Do You Know? 
Dy “The silver pate’ of 101 uses” 
Leaves a brilliant lasting 

lustre on silver, bath fix- 
p4) tures, mirrors, windows, etc. 
3] Wonderful on nickel and 
? glass of auto. Ask your 
P wm for Metalglas or send 
10c tocover postage and pack- 


SZ trial tin. 
Meade: bits. Ce:,Bor KB, Marengo, B®. 
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The House Book- 


Lovers Built 
[Continued from page 112] 


he has the most insatiable curiosity 
about the events that took place be- 
fore he was — N eng ee! likes 
y0etry very much, except the rhymes 
ce learned when he was small.” 

Their room, with its red-print cur- 
tains, its simple furniture, and its al- 
most bare floor, was more austere 
than the pretty refuge of Louise and 
Hester, but it was delightful, too. 
Here on the lowest bookself I discov- 
ered the Book of Knowledge (Goriel 
Society, $62.55), that ubiquitous en- 
eyclopedia for children. “I don’t 
know that it is any better than Comp- 
ton’s (8. E. Compton Company, $55), 
or The World Book (The World Book 
Company, $57.50),” explained the 
mother, “but I do know that it has 
seemed to fill a certain need in our 
family, especially the boys. Billy 
adores it; he has looked things up in 
it ever since he could read.” 

The mother also pointed out Billy’s 
beloved A Child’s History of the 
World, by V. M. Hillyer (The Cen- 
tury Company, $3.50), and also, Two 
Years Before the Mast, by Richard 
Henry Dana (Houghton, Mifflin Com- 
pany, $2), The Jungle Book, by Rud- 
yard Kipling (Doubleday, Doran, and 
Company, $2), and Huckleberry Finn 
(Harper and Brothers, $2.50), which 
coum to be especial favorites of his. 

“He has rather an advanced taste 
for a boy 9 years old,” I commented. 

“Yes,” she said. “He has always 
been that way. But not Dick. When 
Dick was 11, I was in despair because 
he would read nothing but science and 
books on making things. Then I 
eoaxed him to try The Boy's Life of 
Edison, by William Henry Meadow- 
croft (Harper and Brothers, $1.75), 
and he actually liked it, probably be- 
cause he admired Edison so much. 
After that, we had a regular orgy of 
biography reading; he has seemed to 
take to them as a duck takes to water. 
The last two that he read, and then 
bought for himself, were Abe Lincoln 
Grows Up, by Carl Sandburg (Har- 
court, Brace, and Company, $2.50), 
and Theodore Roosevelt's Diaries of 
Boyhood and Youth (Charles Serib- 
ner’s Sons, $2.50). See, here they 
are.” 

A clock struck somewhere in the 
house. I glanced at my watch. “Good 


ne gal I cried. “It’s noon; I 
dn’t meant to stay half so long! 
I must fly; your youngsters will be 
coming home for lunch.” 

We said a hasty farewell, and I 
rushed off after promising to return 
soon when the children were at home. 
I shall certainly do it. 





| CHILDREN’S 
BOOK LISTS 
OULD you care to have 
| Wt complete list of books 
| owned by Louise and Hester, 
| orby their brothers, Dick and | 
Billy? Mrs. LeCron will be | 
glad to send them to you or 
to answer any literary ques- 
| tions you care to ask, if you 
| will write her and inclose a 
| stamped, self-addressed en- 
| velope. Address Helen Cowles 
| LeCron, Better Homes and Gar- 
a Des Moines, lowa. 


















in the O-Cedar 





$35,000 





Cash Contest 


$1,000 (First Prize) —Do you want a new car? 
$500 (Second Prize)—Need clothing or furniture? 
$250 (Third Prize) —Wish to start a saving fund? 
And 378 other attractive awards starting at $100 





O0-Cedar Polish Mops dust and clean as they 
polish. Patented triangular shape makes cor- 
mers easy to clean. New improved construction, 
practically unbreakable. Mops are interchange- 
able, washable and renewable. New O-Cedar 
Slip-on Mop pad quickly removable for clean- 
ing and washing. 

O-Cedar Polish is best for renewing any 
polish mop. Unequaled for furniture. Apply 
on damp cloth. 


Observe these easy rules! 


Contest closes May 31st. Midnight of that date 
is the latest post-mark acceptable. Address 
Contest Editor, Dept. F-5, O-Cedar Corp’n, 
Chieage, Hl. 





O-Cedar facts to help you win! | 


Unnecessary to buy O-Cedar Products te 
enter contest. 

Put name and address at top of each sheet, 
Write only on one side of sheet. 

In case of tie for any award full amount 
will be given to each of tying contestants. 

Winners will be announced at earliest pos- 
sible date—but prize money will be mailed 
winners as soon as judges make decisions. 


7 7 7 


Judges are Katharine H. Fisher, Director of 
Good Housekeeping Institute; Della T. Lutes, 
Housekeeping Editor of Modern Priscilla, and 
Cora F. Sanders, Associate Editor of Woman's 
World. Their decision will be final. 








THINK of what your letter on 
“Why Housewives Should Use 
O-Cedar Mops and O-Cedar Pol- 
ish” might bring to you. 381 
lucky women will get $5,000 — 
most of them women who never 
entered a contest of this sort be- 
fore. Be one of them. Write your 
letter now. The time is short. 
May 31st is the last day. 

ell us in plain | age how 
and when O-Cedar Mops and 
O-Cedar Polish might be used. 


What they save in time and 
energy. How quickly O-Cedar 
picks up dust and cleans and 
polishes floors. Just tell us your 
own experience — or ask your 
friends. You do not have to buy any 
O-Cedar Product to enter contest. 

You will find O-Cedar Products 
on display at ea? hardware, 
department, drug and other stores. 
See them—then write your prize 
letter. O-Cedar Corp’n, Dept. F-5, 
Chicago, Ill. 


edar 


Polish 


Mops 





© 1929 “cleans as it pol. 


30c; 12 os., GOe; 
quart, $1.25. 
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Instead of trying to 
make people treat hose 
better, Goodrich long 
ago decided to make 
garden hose that would 
take bad treatment 
better. 

The next time you 
stop in at your dealer’s, 
ask himaboutthe Good- 
rich “water-cure pro- 
cess’’—that makes 
Goodrich garden hose 
last so surprisingly 
long. 



















Goodrich 
Garden 





























The Vines Are Gay Garden Adventurers 


[| Continued from page 16 | 


white and green, with its perfectly cut 
Jeaves and little trumpet flowers and 
amazingly obliging way of growing, 
blooming, and staying in bloom. Do 
not forget its daughter, the ‘Cardinal 
climber, which has brilliant cardinal 
flowers but does not have fernlike leaves. 
You'll need such a few seeds if you decide 
to try some of these lovely vines yourself. 
Just file a tiny hole in their little black 
coats and put them in a bath of warm 
water to soak for half an hour before 
popping them into the ground. 

There are cinnamon-vines with their 
sweet-scented flowers and euonymus, a 
lustrous green, and kudzu-bean, so wiil- 
ing and so eager to cover its alloted space 
that it grows one whole foot a day, and 
comes up each year afresh without any 
more effort from the gardener after the 
first planting. 

How lovely is lycium, or matrimony 
vine! Then there is the amazing Dutch- 
mans-pipe (Aristolochia), and the ex- 
quisite canary creeper, with its mass of 
fringed yellow flowers poised on the very 
tips of it, and looking indeed like little 
yellow birds ready for flight. It is an 
annual to be sure, but well worth the 
effort of planting each spring. 

Have you seen the cup-and-saucer- 
vine (Cobaea scandens), a worthwhile 
addition to any flower gathering, and 
the hyacinth bean (Dolichos)? True, 
these must be planted afresh each year, 
but the blossoms, painted pure white 
and rich red, are ample reward. 


HE sweet mock-cucumber (Echino- 

cystis) is too pretty to resist, and the 
Japanese hop (Humulus), with its leaves 
done in silver and green, is lovely, too. 
Who needs sing the praise of adventure- 
some nasturtiums, with their myriads of 
colors and their fascinating leaves? How 
few of us realize that these eager plants 
will grow from 8 to 10 feet tall, covering 
an arbor or rambling over a fence, or 
being at their best 
draped over an old 


vine will have children by the dozen—it 
just cannot be discouraged once it is 
satisfied with its location. 

There is bittersweet (Celustrus scan- 
dens), which everyone should have. All 
summer it stands quiet and unassuming, 
and it will not vie at all with your other 
flower-strewn creeping things. You may 
be disappointed in its blooming; you 
may even mark it for removal. Then 
some cold:winter day when your garden 
has deserted you, and its brittle ghosts 
are rattling in the wind, you will find the 
bittersweet eagerly offering her slender 
silver arms, filled to overflowing with 
gorgeous orange berries, and you'll surely 
change your mind about disposing of it. 


\ HAT is more generous, more ap- 

pealing, than the “Japanesy”’ wis- 
taria, with its gnarled old twisted body, 
its pale-green leaves, and its gorgeous 
lavender flowers against a silver-gray 
background in springtime? 

Have you watched an Jpomoea vine 
by moonlight? Have you ever stood in 
an arbor clothed in one of these and 
while gazing at the dappled-moon picture 
on the ground, become suddenly con- 
scious of a shaking at your shoulder? 
Have you turned and gazed, breathless, 
at the miracle which met your eye? 
Have you suddenly realized you were 
watching the birth of a moonflower, the 
lovely thing that shakes, sways, trembles, 
and, suddenly released, bursts forth in 
sheer beauty? For one breathtaking 
moment were you, too, drenched with a 
perfume so sweet it intoxicated? 

You will want some of these exquisite 
vines, I know. Bury the seeds in the 
ground the very moment the frost has 
surrendered and gone. Their big black 
coats must be filed and soaked in warm 
water in the same manner as those of 
the cypressvine. 

Do have more vines. Let them em- 
brace your house, and tumble over your 
fences, and scram- 
ble up over your 
porch. Do go to 





brown tree-stump. 
There are whites 
and yellows and 
reds and oranges, 
blends of color too 
gorgeous to de- 
scribe. 

Another worth- 
while vine, silver- 
fleece (Polygonum 
auberti), turns an 
unseeing eye to all 
disease, and the 
caterpillars and 
beetles warn their 
families to leave it 
untasted and pass 
by it hurriedly. 
Consequently, it is 
always green and 
always perfect, and, 
if happy and well 
fed, it will shoot up 
to a height of 25 to 
30 feet with a speed 
and exuberance 
which will astonish 
you, and then, after 
you feel you have 
reaped your full re- 
ward for the trouble 
of planting, snowy- 
white flowers will 
peep out, and they 
will delight you 
afresh a little later 
by changing to a 
pale lavender. The 


zine. 





A SCRAPBOOK FOR 
YOUR RECORDS 


F YOU have not yet sent 
for a Better Homes and Gar- 
dens Scrapbook, surely you 
will want to send for one 
now, for during the summer 
months you will observe 
many things in your garden 
which you will want to re- 
cord for future reference. 
The Scrapbook, as you 
perhaps know, is a loose- 
leaf notebook especially de- 
signed to enable you to keep 
your garden records and 
various leaflets in easily ac- 
cessible, permanent form. 
Each leaflet on homemak- 
ing and gardening, offered 
free to readers in exchange 
for a 2-cent stamp to cover 
postage, is punched to fit 
this handy notebook. 
We shall be glad to mail 
a Scrapbook to you on re- 
ceipt of 50 cents, or, if you 
wish, you may obtain one 
by sending in two one-year 
subscriptions to the maga- 


Address the Circulation 
Department, Better Homes and 
Cardens, Des Moines. 


the nurseryman 
and buy all the 
perennials you can 
get, unless you 
want to grow them 
from seed and wait 
a rather long time 
for the mature vine. 
Buy a wistaria, a 
trumpetvine, and a 
perennial sweet 
pea, but don’t for- 
get to tuck in some 
annuals, too. Buy 
all of the clematis 
family, some bitter- 
sweet, some ivy, 
both English and 
Boston, a respon- 
sive kudzu-vine, a 
Polygonum, and a 
Japanese hopvine. 
Buy at least one of 
all the perennial 
vines you can get. 
Plant and love 
them, and you will 
be well rewarded. 
Onethingtoremem- 
ber: Be careful of 
their ankles while 
the plants are small, 
as they have a way 
of breaking them 
after their feet are 
firmly planted in 
the ground. 
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A Garden-minded California Town 


[Continued from page 21] 


“living-room.” It is a rectangular 
grassy plot, dotted here and there with 
orange and lemon trees, a table and some 
chairs under one of them. On the west 
a hedge of Seven-sister roses throws its 
long sprays high into the air and cuts 
the garden off from neighboring view. 
To the east is the garage, with an apricot 
tree trained flat against it, after the 
method of an English garden, and run- 
ning from the garage to the street, a 
grape arbor that es for privacy be- 
tween this and the next yard. To the 
north, the summerhouse, the aviary, the 
trees, and a Scotch broom make a screen. 


UT in this out-of-door living room, 
the piece de resistance is the fish 
and lily pond. 

Dr. Shank has long had a penchant 
for collecting Indian corn bowls. The 
bowls which form the two basins of the 
waterfall are ‘‘dead Indians’’—that is, 
when an Indian woman dies, the bottom 
of her corn bowl is punched thru and is 
never used again. Dr. Shank has utilized 
these bowls in a 
unique way. The 
hose is inserted up 
thru the hole in the 
bottom of the up- 

r bowl to form a 
ountain. The wa- 
ter flows into the 
lower bowl, which 
has an outlet at 
the bottom, and 
that empties into 
the pond. Around 
the base of the pool 
are other interest- 
ing bowls with their 
mortars of stone. 
Waterlilies, gold- 
fish, and tadpoles 
delight the boys of the household. 

The summerhouse is a utilization of 
young eucalyptus trees that were already 
there. There being a double line of 
them, the center ones were topped, and 
the trunks left to form the framework 
of the house. The top tree-trunks that 
were cut off, made overhead beams, and 
the smaller limbs formed into a rustic 
lattice-work on one side. A three-sided 
seat provides a poating place, whereas 
the path leads thru to the next section of 
the garden. 

This is designated as the rose garden. 
There are a variety of kinds and colors 
in this rose garden, and the und 
beneath them is a carpet of Lippia 
repens. From the rose garden one has a 
view of the aviary, where a number of 
little canaries and lovebirds chirp. On 
the west is the dovecote, where the doc- 
tor’s pouters, fantails, and homers coo 
and bask in the sunshine. Immediately 
in front of it is the garden of shade-loving 
flowers. At this point one’s attention is 
drawn to the fact that there are 14 kinds 
of fruit for family use. A number of 
these fruit trees are used as a screen to 
divide the rose garden from the boys’ 
section of the yard, and a line of black- 
berry bushes helps to thicken the screen. 

Now the two boys, who had tagged 
at our heels during the tour, calling our 
attention to the waterlily just in bloom 
and to the tadpoles and the fish, were 
waiting for us at the entrance of their 
own particular part of the garden. They 
expected shouts of delight, and they were 
not Capes. There is a long picnic 
— wi “hago vag on — side, and an 
outdoor place. veryone agreed 
that nothing could be quite so nice. 
Here the boys entertain their friends. 





They can have popcorn parties and all 
sorts of things without upsetting the 
house. They can shout and play and 
put up the tent and may" out all night 
if they wish, and from appearances 
they are as far from neighbors and civi- 
lization as they would if they were 
miles out in the country. 

Just off this picnic ground Mrs. Shank 
has her spot to indulge her own particular 
hobby, propagating iris. 

We went away, self-accusing, regretful 
that we had never done enough in our 
own back yards, and firmly resolved to 
plan a real outdoor living-room. All 
thru the subsequent visits to other gar- 
dens we took mental notes and gathered 
ideas and enthusiasm. 

No small accomplishment, either, is 
the out-of-door assembly room which the 
club members have made on the lot 
adjoining the clubhouse. A _ cypress 
hedge and a double row of quick-growing 
tamarix make the principal screen from 
the street and from the alley. On both 
the right and the left, eucalyptus trees 
have been planted 
equidistant, and at 
the base of each 
tree is a white wis- 
taria. These, when 
they have reached 
sufficient height, 
will be festooned 
from one tree to the 
other. The trees 
are planted exactly 
opposite each other, 
and wires are 
strung for electric 
lighting. The room 


The well in the garden of E.E. Pentry, jig carpeted with 
Joliet, Illinois, built in his spare time 


Lippia repens. In 
our climate, this is 
more easily cared 
for than grass, requiring water but once 
a week. 

Eucalyptus, Australian-tea, tamarix, 
and other shrubs are banked appropri- 
ately to form stage sides and settings, 
while openings have been left for wings 
and a proper number of entrances. 
Dressing-rooms inside the clubhouse are 
easily accessible. 

The out-of-door Christmas tree is just 
at the right of the stage. It takes just 
one look at this planting plan to vision 
all the good times the club is going to 
have this summer in its unique assembly 
room. 

These are the outstanding things the 
arden section of the Corona Women’s 
mprovement Club has done this year. 

There are about 40 members in the sec- 
tion, and at least half of them have begun 
outdoor living-rooms. 


RONA is on the highway between 
Los Angeles and Riverside, between 
the mountains and the sea, and motor- 
vehicle traffic is heavy. In order that 
assing motorists may have the very 
st impression in those brief moments 
as they whirl past, the garden section last 
year offered prizes of money, nursery 
orders, potted plants, and shrubs, to the 
residents of the heavily traveled street, 
for the best yards. The results were so 
satisfactory that this year they are plan- 
ning a house-to-house canvass, to get all 
residents to compete in a “better yards” 
contest. 

The garden exchange of the club is 
carried on principally by telephone. 
Any member who wants certain garden 
material, or has plants or shrubs to give 
away, telephones the chairman of the 
exchange and is put in touch with the 
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Those hard 


to -get-at 
spots 







are EASY 
with PEXTO 


GRASS SHEARS 


Every lawn boasts certain spots that 
are hard to get at—the lawn mower 
just won’t touch them, and unless 
they’re neatly clipped you know 
how ragged the whole lawn looks. 


Now comes PEXTO with a re- 
markable pair of grass trimming 
shears. Presto the hard spots are 
easy! 

PEXTO small tools—pruning 
shears, hammers, screw drivers, 
pliers, wrenches, braces, and a host 
of others—will interest you be- 
cause they are built to give service 
not only today but tomorrow and 
for years to come. 


Your favorite hardware dealer will 
be glad to show you the whole 
line, and the reasonable price will 
surprise you! 

Send for illustrated booklet “B.” 


THE PECK, STOW & WILCOX CO. 
Southington, Conn., U.S. A. 
“iT PAYS TO SAY PEXTO” 








Where Lives are 
Loved Most 


In those homes where family ties are 
closest you always find the greatest 
concern for the family health. That 
is why in such homes, the HERRICK 
(for Ice or Electricity) is so highly 
regarded. 


HERRICK 3-way protection against warm 
air insures the correct low temperature to 
keep foods at their best. A constant stream 
of cold pure air circulates through the 
HERRICK, sweeping away odors and im- 
purities. HERRICK Water Cooling 
Refrigerator and HERRICK Outside Icing 
are two extra features which Mothers par- 
ticularly appreciate. 


Write for Free Folder—‘‘Conquering Food 
Spoilage.”” Address: Herrick Refrigerator 
Company, 1405 River St., Waterloo, Iowa. 


HERRICK 


THE ARISTOCRAT OF REFRIGERATORS 


CHARMED LAND 


A VACATION of endless charm. Metropolitan 
comforts in this wonder city, then, over paved high- 
ways, snow-capped mountains; glaciers; flower 
strewn Alpine valleys; ocean beaches; ever-green 
forests—golfing, boating, fishing, in climbing, 

motoring, camping. Always delight- 


fully cool—62 degrees summer average 
\e" for 38 years. 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


Room 116, Seattle, Washington 
Please mail me, FREE, your illustrated booklet. 
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proper parties, so that each may 
secure plants under the most favor- 
able conditions. 

Another undertaking which the 
club believes other clubs might follow 
profitably, and which has been tried 
out with entire satisfaction, was the 
correspondence course of the state 
university in home horticulture. A 
membership was taken out for one of 
the members, who prepared the 
papers and then read them to the 
club. In order that each member 
might get as much out of the course 
as the one in whose name the course 
was taken, there was a discussion of 
the problems involved, and the leader 
went round the section with ques- 
tions, just as a school-teacher goes 
around her class. Any point that 
was not understood was discussed 
until all were satisfied that they had 
received the utmost good out of the 
assignment. 


Getting the Home 
Ready for Summer 


[Continued from page 36 | 


first three have the advantage of 
being waterproof, and are therefore 
appropriate to use on the exposed 

rch. Oilcloth, now to be had in 
ight and dark blue, light green, old 
rose, orange, and red, is another prac- 
tical material. Plaids and durable 
linens in big checked or plaid pat- 
terns, quilted calico, unbleached mus- 
lin trimmed with bias tape and ban- 
dana handkerchiefs are some of the 
other voguish fancies in porch pillows. 

Weed out and shift to the attic such 
articles of furnishing as seem toclutter 
the house. The result is an apparent 
increase in space. The room seems to 
breathe more freely. Dignity and 
simplicity descend upon it. 

hen comes the sn cen process 
of painting or dyeing floors past scrub- 
bing. White may be painted a squash- 
yellow, if the exposure is not already 
too sunny, or spatter-dashed ; and bat- 
tered woodwork takes on interest 
with a blue-green which one might 
otherwise not dare use. 

An old stove may have the door of 
its rusty oven painted in one of the 
tones of the splasher—a decorated 
piece of oilcloth which may hang 
above the stove to give real interest 
to the wall and protect it from spat- 
terings. 

Contrasting with the blue-green 
woodwork, , 5 insides of the cup- 
board doors and edges of shelves may 
be painted a tomato red. Indulging in 
the new red or green tin-box contain- 
ers will make the kitchen a gayer 
place. 

Dining-room tables and chairs that 
have no distinction of line and are 
worn and scratched, tho not wholly 
redeemed by paint, can achieve a 
degree of dignity when stained black 
with an apple-green top, the base 
picked out with the green. 

On the other hand, colonial kitchen 
furniture, ladder-backs, interesting in 
line and simple and good in structure, 
make a summer dining-room gay with 
color and are airy and light in feeling. 

Knowing that jaded summer appe- 
tites need the appetizers of color and 
individual service, the hostess may 
avail herself of the spicy things in 
table settings that fit her stan 
and dining-room furnishings. Com- 
partment plates for both luncheon or 
dinner save dish aoe waiting 
upon table as, with this Russian way 
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kill 


garden 


pe STS <=. 
quickly & effectively 


ERE’S the best way to get rid of cut- 

worms, snails, slugs, earwigs, sow- 
bugs, grasshoppers, etc. Use Snarol—the 
ready prepared meal—that you sprinkle 
on the ground. The pests eat it and are 
quickly destroyed. 


Snarol has four advantages over old fash- 
ioned methods. It is non-injurious to 
plants— watering does not lessen its 
power—it‘lasts longer and is safef to use. 


See your dealer today or write for free 
booklet on “Pest Control.” 


FOR ANTS use the Antrol system. 
This new, scientific method gets them in 
dealer about 







The Antrol Laboratories, Inc., 
Guy. D-2, 651 Imperial Street 
Angeles, California 





<, $0 easy totenda 
Ww BIG garden now 


Sh ivates better—10 times 
'S — oe, oer ph. ang Ag tm 
blades stir and 


NS 
IN 


Ly, 





. A . Ideal 
foe. Si % bed at planting time. Guides like easy- 
e running lawn mower. Thousands) say, 
ing easy.” Investigate! 


sil GARDEN 
RAISER 


3 steel adjustable shovels for deeper 
cultivation. Wire guards protect 
leaves. Durable. Guaranteed. 2 sizes. 





BOOK 




















GLADIOLUS 


110 BULBS - = $1.00 

25 BULBS - = «= = = 25 
Young vigorous bulbs assorted sizes. Nearly all will 
flower this summer. All orange, lavender, 
cream, yellow, white, pink and red. Our 40 page 
book in colors, most up to date available, tells you 
when, where and how to plant; Free with all orders. 

BILL’S GLAD FARMS, INC. 
Dept. A Canandaigua, New York 
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of serving, the whole meal may be 
brought in on this plate. Otier suit- 
able dishes are Italian-peasant pot- 
tery; the more well-known, cool, pale- 
green Japanese Seji; Chinese Awaji 
ware; and Quimper, French-peasant 
ware, always distinguished by its yel- 
low background and full-bloomered 
peasant men and bonneted and full- 
skirted women. 

Colored napery is less trying to the 
eyes when the sunlight falls upon the 
table, and it is appropriate with sim- 
ple furnishings. Cool sets of blue, 
orchid, ecru, or green linen; of Japan- 
ese cross-barred or plain crepe with a 
shower of fringed napkins all of dif- 
ferent colors—there being only one to 
match the cloth—add zest to the 
decoration of the summer table. Un- 
bleached muslin, gaily embroidered 
in colored wools, or banded with 
gingham, or whole sets of cross- 
barred gingham to match gingham- 
hung windows are all in keeping with 
the summer atmosphere. 

For the bedroom, a draped dress- 
ing-table is one of those frilly indul- 
gences that bring delight to almost 
any woman’s heart, if not for herself, 
for her growing daughter or for her 
summer guest. It may be contrived 
charmingly and inexpensively from a 
pine table camouflaged, for a girl's 
room, with any of the following: 
dainty, ruffled, blue-dotted swiss; 
Italian blue or azure organdie over 
cheap dress cambric or sateen; light- 
blue, ‘‘s#lky”’ drapery sateen; quaint 
red-and-white checked gingham; 
appl n chambray; old-red star or 
flower-bespri glazed chintz. 


Begin by having a carpenter saw 


off the front edge of the top and add 
between the legs a shelf, curved in 
front and resting on metal cleats set 
into holes bored in the Jegs. 

Paint all but the top, even the in- 
side of the drawer, the color of the 
draperies. 

For the flouncing, measure from the 
back edge of the table top to the side 
of the drawer. Allow \% this measure 
for gathered fullness and 14% makes 
for om allowance. For the length, 
let it escape the carpet by 1 inch. t 
the skirting may not prevent the 
opening of the central drawer,, this 
part is tacked to its top. For it, 
measure the width of the drawer and 
add the same allowance for width and 
length as before. 

ather the flouncing to a cotton 
bias tape and tack to the top of the 
drawer and of the apron of the table. 
(See the illustration on page 36.) Cov- 
er the tacks with a bias fold of the 
material blindstitched on with a 
curved upholstery needle. 

For a seat, a small stool or bench 
painted like the dressing-table, with 
a pad of the same fabric as the flounc- 
ing, is suitable. 





























































































This is the Baby Whirldry 
which has done away with Wash Day 


ASH days are no longer nec- 

essary where there’s a Baby 
Whirldry. A few minutes each morn- 
ing with this marvellous little machine 
and the day’s accumulation of wash is 
done—washed, rinsed and dried-for- 
the-line in almost less time than it 


takes to tell about it. ‘s 















light, portable, easy to handle. And 
as for capacity—it will wash a dozen 
diapers or a pair of crib sheets, or 
half a dozen men’s shirts in just no 
time at all. And the nice things you 
generally wash in the basin and pat 
dry, Baby Whirldry will do every bit 


y #8 thoroughly and 


No wringer is 
necessary. Baby 
Whirldry is complete 
in itself, it has no 
wringer and needs 
none. It whirl- 
dries. 

A single switch 
controlsit,andwhen 
you're through, just 
put it under the 
sink or into some 
convenient corner. 
It takes up no more 
space than a waste 
basket. 

Baby Whirldry is 


THE WHIRLDRY 


Baby Whirldry operates on any electrical 
current, A. C. or D. C., at about the cost 
of a vacuum cleaner. 

All mechanism is concealed, there's 
nothing to get out of order, nothing to oil. 

No demonstration necessary, anyone 
can operate a Baby W birldry. 

Guaranteed for a year by The Wbirl- 
dry Corporation, a guarantee backed by 
the Winchester Repeating Arms Co., larg- 
est organization of its kind in the world. 











The spinner basket and simple operating 
mechanism of Baby Whirldry 


complete *64.50 art. 


CORPORATION, Winchester Ave., New Haven, Conn. 


as gently as you can 
yourself. 

And remember, 
Baby Whirldry can 


be operated on a’ 


drain-board or kit- 
chen table or in a 
bath-tub or any 
other convenient 
place where water 
and a light socket 
are handy. 

See Baby Whitl- 
dry at your favorite 
Department Store 
or Electrical Shop 
or use the coupon. 
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The Baby 


WASHER 


PORTABLE 








| THE WHIRLDRY CORPORATION 


PRACTICAL | My Dealer's Name. .-------0-- 2-20-02 --0eeoe-nenenennens 


Winchester Ave., New Haven, Conn. 


Please send me full information 


ath a nteninindimneatcunensaditiiiemmint ee 























Both corn and beans are 
subject to certain diseases 
and insect pests. Bordeaux 
mixture will prevent bean 
rust, while smut on sweet 
corn is controlled only by 
burning the affected parts. 
Early-maturing kinds of 
corn are most satisfactory 













How to Spray the Small Garden 


Use Specific Remedies, and Do Not Expect 


VERY year the ways to 
kK fight plant pests get 

easier! No matter how 
little a fellow may know at the 
start about bugs and blights, 
he need only use his own eyes and the 
rules and hints given here to beat these 
pests and to grow as good crops as the 
man who can call them all by their right 
polysyllabic cognomens! He doesn’t need 
to know their names, nick, or scientific, to 
kill them! But before we discuss modern 
means of mayhem, massacre, and murder, 
let’s talk of methods which make us mas- 
terful! 

Sunshine is one of the strongest factors 
of health. Therefore, let’s give our plants 
all they can get. Sunny plants are sturdy 
plants. They resist disease and bugs’ dam- 
age better than the weaker ones. 

Cleanliness is equally important. The 
garden in which we leave the vegetable 
debris of last year’s crops is menaced by 
bugs and diseases that pass the winter on 
such material. Similarly, runt vegetables 
too poor to gather for use are sources of 
infestation. Plants inadequately tilled 
and insufficiently thinned become ener- 
vated and, therefore, susceptible to at- 
tack, especially when weeds are allowed 
to compete with them for food and water. 

Let us remove all spent crops and pre- 
pare the ground for another sowing of 
seeds. Or we may sow a green manure or 
a cover crop for the benefit of the soil and 
for the crops which will follow in another 





One Preventive to Cure All Garden Ils 


M. G. KAINS 


year. Another important preventive of 
plant-pest attack and damage is an ade- 
quate supply of water in the soil. In pass- 
ing, it may be said that plants adequately 
supplied with water are not only of finer 
quality and larger size than those which 
lack moisture, but they are better able to 
resist disease and insect attack. Correct 
cultivation conserves water already in the 
soil, and overhead irrigation insures suc- 
cess when rain fails. 


N SPITE of all preventives and precau- 
tions, we must be prepared to fight 
plant pests, for some are sure to come be- 
fore the season closes. Fortunately, the 
necessary materials are few and inexpen- 
sive. Their efficiency, however, depends 
more upon their use as preventives than 
as remedies. Let us get the significance of 
“preventive’’ clearly in mind and then be 
vigilant to note the first threatening of 
attack. 

For spraying the small vegetable and 
flower garden, I have found a compressed 
air sprayer answers very well. My own 
brass one is still good after twelve years of 
service. 

As certain pests are more easily con- 
trolled by chemical dusts than by liquids, 
a hand-dusting machine is useful. My 
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own, one of the early styles, 
still gives satisfaction after 
six or seven years. Several im- 
proved machines are now 
offered for sale by garden-sup- 
ply houses. Personally, I believe in hav- 
ing both a sprayer and a duster. 

The supply stores have simplified plant- 
pest control problems for amateurs by 
limiting their selection of materials to 
brands that have proved effective. 

Do we want to prevent a disease, kill 
caterpillars by poison, or plant lice by suf- 
focation? We must limit our use of each 
material to the purposes which the manu- 
facturer claims it will serve, and we must 
not be hasty in condemning any material 
simply because we fail with it. We may 
not have used it properly or soon enough, 
it may have been washed off by rain 
before it had a chance to get in its deadly 
work, but most often we have expected it 
to do a work for which it was not intended. 
It is as silly to expect a fungicide to kill 
insects as to expect salt to sweeten a cake! 


HE “simple” materials will serve only 

limited types of use. For instance, the 
stomach poisons, such as lead arsenate, 
paris green, and hellebore, kill only those 
insects that bite off, chew up, and swallow 
bits of leaf. When used on insects that 
merely suck the juices of plants thru 
mosquitolike beaks pushed beneath the 
skin of the green parts, they are wasted. 
On the other (Continued on page 126 

















Kohler fixtures in Spring Green—the paneled Mayfair bath and Fairfax vitreous china lavatory 


A $5000 bathroom 
~and a $500 one 


ERE are two bathrooms. One 
is richly luxurious. The other 


it adds comparatively little to the cost 
of the finished bathroom. 

Color in the fixtures does not in- 
crease the cost of installing them; or 
of the Kohler fittings in gold 
or chromium plate; or of the 


is unassumingly simple. Both are 
beautiful. 

They are beautiful because they 
employ color beautifully—and because 
the decorator has found in Kohler 
Colorware a new artistic medium 
which enables him to make even the 
most modest bathrooms beautiful be- 
yond all former standards. 


floor, walls, and accessories. 
You can have Kohler Color- 
ware in your bathrooms and 
hardly know the difference. 


And what lovely ware it is! 
Whatsatisfying colors to live 
with. Delicate shades of 
green, blue, lavender, ivory, 
gray, and brown. And a 
gleaming jet black that makes 


Kohler Colorware is the very es- 
sence of the charm of these delightful 
modern bathrooms. Yet here is a sur- 
prising fact —even though this ware is 
somewhat more expensive than white, 





Konter Co,, Founded 1877, Kouren, Wis. + Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. + 


LOOK FOR THE KOHLER TRADE MARK 
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a picture of startling beauty when 
trimmed with softly polished fittings 
of plated gold. 

Lovely—and fine! For all Kohler 
Ware partakes of the quality of the 
place where it is made—the Village of 
Kohler, one of the most beautiful 
town-planned communities in Amer- 


ls ica. It is made by men who have so 
iy mastered the arts of the enameler and 

| the potter that they can produce this 
= truly finer ware at a cost that even or- 
g dinary ware strives hard to equal. 


You will want Kohler Colorware 
for your bathrooms. No other ware 
offers such opportunities for beautiful 
color harmonies. And you can have 
Kohler Colorware at any price, almost, 
that you may care to pay—choosing 
from an endless variety of patterns and 
sizes, with lavatories (in color, with 
fittings, ready to install) ranging from 
$40 to $700; bath tubs from $80 to 
$500; and toilets from $70 to $150. 
All of Kohler quality —the very finest. 


Visita Kohlerdisplay room. Consult 
your plumber. And mail the coupon for 
our new illustrated book of Colorware. 


KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wis. 


Please send your new booklet of Colorware for 
bathrooms, kitchens, and laundries. pyG—s-29 


EE ee 
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© 1929, Kohler Co, 


Branches in Principal Cities 


KOHLERorF KOHLER 


Plumbing Fixtures 


EVERY FIXTURE 
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ACESCLEENS) 


Window Screens 
MODERNIZED 


A permanent 
part of the 
windows 


They roll up 
and down 


CO xn you think of 
many household tasks 
that are more disliked 
than the seasonal tak- 
ing downand re-hang- 
ing of clumsy screens? 


Rolscreens are never 
taken down. Oh yes, 
they are stored but 
just.a touch rolls them 
up out of sight and 
protected. The trim- 
ness and beauty of 
these all metal screens 
with the special elec- 
tro-plated “AluminA” 
wire finishes the win- 
dows in a charming 
manner. 


Scarcely visible when 
in place, and perform- 
ing in a practical, 
efficient manner, Rol- 
screens are forgotten 
as they continue to-be 
a permanent satisfac- 
tion year after year. 


ROLSCREEN COMPANY 
258 Main Street, Pella, lowa 
IMustrated Rolscreen 
‘Booklet. 
Sent on Request 
A section. 

through guide showing 

lug in selvedge of screen 

wire which prevents 

screen from sagging. A 

“non-sagging” feature 

found only in Rolscreens. 


$10,000 


Protection Against 


ACCIDENT 


and 


SICKNESS 


or No Dues or 
Only $1 0. year «nce nelred 
Men, Women, 16 to 70 Accepted 
NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 


Policy Pa 
$10,000 for loss of life, hands, feet or eyesight. Many 
unusual protecting clauses. $25 Weekly benefits, pays 
doctor and hospital bills. Covers Automobile, Travel, 
Pedestrian and many common accidents. Covers 

an 











y 
common sicknesses, including typhoid, appendix onre- 
tions, lobar pneumonia, etc., etc. Larges d oldest ex- 
clusive Health and Accident Insurance Company. Don’t 
Sey. you may be next to meet sickness or accident. 
Mail coupon today for free descriptive literature. 


North American Accident Insurance Co. [ of ] 
259 Bonnell Bidg., Newark, N J. [Chicago 
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AGENTS WANTED for Local Territory 











How to Spray the 
Small Garden 


[ Continued from page 124] 


hand, the “contact” insecticides 
—oils, caustics, gases, and dusts— 
used to destroy sucking and many 
soft-bodied insects, such as caterpil- 
lars and slugs, by clogging their 
breathing pores, burning their skins, 
or suffocating them, kill only those 
insects that they reach by actual con- 
tact. So when insects seem to survive 
an application, we must not condemn 
the materials used because it may not 
have reached the ones we still see, 
or these may have arrived on the 
scene or even been hatched after the 
application was made. So another 
dose is necessary. 

In another class are the materials 
such as bordeaux mixture, lime sul- 
phur, and ammoniacal copper-carbon- 
ate solution used to prevent attacks 
of plant diseases. ‘These must not 
be expected to kill bugs of either the 
sucking or the chewing class. 


Nc certain of the “simple” mater- 
ials may be combined, others can- 
not be so mixed without impairing 
or actually destroying their effective- 
ness. So unless we want to use a pro- 
prietary manufactured mixture claimed 
to control all classes of plant pests 
that happen to be present when appli- 
cation is made, let’s apply each sim- 
ple material separately, even tho oc- 
casionally we may have to make two 
or three applications—one for dis- 
ease, another for chewing insects, and 
a third for sucking kinds. Fortunate- 
ly, instances such as this are rare. 

ho the combined sprays cost more 
than the same quantities of the active 
ingredients they contain, if bought 
separately, the quantities needed in 
the small garden are so small and the 
convenience of making only one appli- 
cation instead of two or three is so 
great that many amateurs prefer them 
to the simple materials. 

Manufacturers of spraying and 
dusting materials have foreseen the 
needs of amateurs as well as commer- 
cial growers and have indicated the 
proper quantities of their products to 
use in both classes of cases. As the 
composition of the various brands 
varies widely, it is not safe to state 
here how much material to use. The 
best guide is the manufacturer’s own 
statement printed on the package. In 
many cases the maker also states 
what other materials may be mixed 
with his goods and the antidotes to 
use in case poisoning should acciden- 
tally occur. As a precaution, we must 
not only keep these remedies conven- 
iently at hand, but we must also take 
especial care to place all poisons where 
children and animals cannot get at 
them. 

All things being ready, we now 
have only to employ a few simple 
rules for identifying and fighting foes 
as they appear. Before we can fight, 
we must know what we are fighting 
or we may waste our ammunition. 

Here is a plant whose leaves are 
notched and Full of holes—pieces ac- 
tually bitten out. Chewing insects, 

rhaps beetles, caterpillars, or grass- 

oppers, are the culprits. So we will 
season their salad with a stomach 
poison—lead arsenate, paris green, or 
calcium arsenate. 

Here are other leaves distorted, 
convex in spots above, concave be- 
neath, and in the hollow are tiny 












Kis dandelions 


EASILY J 


Marvelous New Treatment 
DOES NOT KILL the GRASS 


CIENTIFIC research has 
finally perfected a simple 
and easy-to-use treatment 
that kills dandelions without 
killing the gress, thes treat- 
ment ick permanent 
pone Kay is non = poisonous. Just 
cocina yard with DANDELEX, 
and P. TO! —Dandelions wither 
up and die, Rid lawn once and 
for all of these xious pests, and 
have a dandelion-free homegrounds. 
No home owner with a love for 
a beautiful green lawn needs to be 
& . bothered with the presence of dis- 
% QED, figuring dandelions any longer. 
k ue. Tee. big problem has been solved. 
As users say: “DANDELEX is 
the right thing at last to rid us 
of dandelions,” “Send me an- 
other * “T got good results 
with D. ” And soon, 
DANDELEX is simple and easy to 
use and can be quickly applied 
p Re yom pe 


t enough for the 
average city lawn, only $2.98, 
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MONEY - BACK =: 
GUARANTEE— 


Youneedn’t risk onecent when 
yes order DANDELEX use 
t is sold with our positive guaran 





pests any longer. 
of dandelions that will be the envy of your friends 
and neighbors. Order today without fail. 
MISSION LABORATORIES, Inc. 
215-E Walnut Street, Kansas City, Mo, 





- or Your Country 


or Suburban Home 


Living comforts equal to the city home now ible in 
suburbs or country. Provide sewage disposal by using a 


Sairiquip Siphon System 


This improved atone disposal combines the septic pro- 
cess with a siphon drainage chamber—in one compact 
unit. Siphon drainage improves the condition of the filter 
bed and reduces the liability of overioading and clogging. 


Patents 
; Details and plans free 
a on request. Write now. 


CHEMICAL TOILET 
CORPORATION 


843 E. Brighten Ave 
Syracuse, N. Y. 




















awn Mower 


__ Light running, quiet, 
sturdily built, with few work- 
ing parts—the positively right 
Mowing Machine for lawns, country 
estates, parks, schools, cemeteries, in- 
stitutions. Self-sharpening, oil tem- 

, steel blades, safety disc clutch, 
igh reel clearance, 4 cycle, air-cooled 
motor. Write for illustrated 











MODERN MACHINE WORKS, Inc. 
182 Milwaukee St, Milwaukee, Wis. 


WATER LILIES 


and everything for the 
Lily pool. Over 75 vari- 
eties of tropical and fanc 
Gold talog wi 
over 90 illustrations free 
on request. 

BELDT’S AQUARIUM 
2141 Crescent Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 





























(WATER LILIES (Queen of Garden F lowers) 
SEVENTY-FIVE VARIETIES 
Wholesale and retail 


W. B. SHAW’s AQUATIC GARDENS, Kenilworth, Washington, D.C. 
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green, pink, or black bugs—hundreds 
or thousands of them. Or perhaps it 
is the tips of young shoots that are 
covered with these plant lice or aphis. 
They are sucking the juices of the 
plants. In this case, we will use one 
of the tobacco solutions, nicotine 
dusts, or poisonous gases on them. 


RTUNATELY, most vegetable 
crops are fairly free from enemies, 
but we must keepin mind the follow- 
ing points concerning each crop and 
the pests to expect: 

Asparagus. Small beetles and their 
pus feed on the young stems and 
eaves; poison or knock the beetles to 
the soil in the heat of midday. Rust, 
a disease, is sometimes troublesome; 
use a bordeaux mixture. 

Beans. Avoid gathering, handling, 
and cultivating while the plants are 
wet with rain or dew, orelse the bean 
pods will become rusted; bordeaux 
mixture sprayed on the under sides 
of the leaves prevents this disease. 

Cabbage and its relatives—cauli- 
flower, kale, radish, and mustard— 
are attacked by worms and aphis. For 
the former, use arsenate of lead; for 
the latter, spray or dust with nico- 
tine. 

Carrot and: its kin—celery, fennel, 

nip, and parsley—are sometimes 
attacked by large green-banded 
worms, seldom seriously; poison with 
arsenate of | 

Cucumbers, watermelons, and can- 
taloupes. Small beetles and their lar- 
vae; poison immediately after seed- 
lings appear; also use tobacco dust 
sifted around the seedlings; cover 
plants with wire-netting protectors 
until well established. These insects 
will qe | disease which may kill the 
vines before the fruit ripens; theré- 
fore, fight vigorously. Plant lice are 
often troublesome; usé nicotine. 

Egg plant. Potato beetle sometimes 
eats leaves; poison with arsenate of 
lead. 
Onion. Maggots in soil; pull up and 
burn wilting plants; sow in new place 
each year. 

Peas. Plant lice; spray or dust with 
nicotine. 

Potato. Beetles and larvae; poison 
with arsenate of lead, but for plant 
lice use nicotine. Blight; use bor- 
deaux mixture every two weeks after 
plants are up, continuing till tops 
turn yellow. 

Pumpkin and squash. Large gray 
squash-bugs; pick and step on adults; 
squeeze eggs on undersides of leaves; 
knock larvae into a pan of kerosene. 
Large ladybird beetle sometimes trou- 
blesome; poison with arsenate of lead. 
Borer occasionally found in the stems, 
causing leaves to wilt above point of 
attack, and yellowish castings will 
indicate the position of the insect; 
cut out worm with penknife or slit 
stem lengthwise with safety-razor 
blade to slice the worm; peg stem 
down and cover the injured part to 
a depth of 6 or 8 inches in order to 
encourage new roots. 

Sweet corn. Smut, a disease; cut 
off and burn gray swellings. Don’t 
fear to use ears slightly affected inas- 
much as the fungus does not injure 
flavor or food value of the corn. Ear- 
worm; plant only quick-maturing 
kinds for early, midseason, and late; 
slow-maturing kinds are susceptible. 

Tomato. Large worms rarely trou- 
blesome; poison with arsenate of lead 
when numerous; handpick and step 
on others. For leaf mold, which ap- 


pears as yellow spots on the upper 
surface of oma spray with bordeaux 
mixture. 
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our own Esarden 


When you shell Ferry’s Fordhook 
Bush Limas, you can tell how fine 
they will be when cooked. The thick, 
white beans have a faintly <— 
tinge that attests quality. These 
with sweet corn, and roast ork 
with onions in the stuffing, make a 
delicious dinner, 


For roasting ears—succotash—grow 

Ferry’s Golden Bantam, and gather 

the juicy ears from stalks five feet 
igh. 


Whether for salad or kraut, you 
will like Ferry’s Copenhagen Market 
Cabbage as well as any cabbage you 
have tried. Crisp and succulent, 
and your garden can give it to 
you fresh, 


Some people serve Ferry’s King of 
Denmark Spinach with Ferry’s sliced 
beets around the green mound. Both 
can be = in the garden to 
make Sunday dinners healthful. 


Yet make 


will cut your food budget 





your NMenus Lavish 


Is rT nearing dinner-time? A garden 
of your own can be inspiration for 
your menus, and furnish finer din- 
ners every day than you perhaps may 
know. Soups of fresher seasonings. 
Crisper salads. Two or three choice 
vegetables where one sufficed be- 
fore. And bright flowers for new 
color schemes every day. You 
and your family will be healthier, 
too, from eating the fresh produce. 
And have more health, just in 
working in the soil, the sunlight, 
and fresh air. 

Truly, gardening is gardening for 
health, almost in every way. So start 
your garden soon. Plant Ferry’s 
purebred Seeds. These are er ergetic 
seeds, from vigorous plants, Bred 





pure to produce finest qualities, and 
you can depend upon every seed’s 
being fresh. No Ferry’s Seeds are 
ever carried over by the dealer to the 
second season. Find them in a bright 
display box in “‘the store around the 
corner.” Just a packet or so can show 
you the possibilities of your garden. 
You will want more than just a 
packet or so, if you look over the 
Ferry’s Seed Annual first. 


Send for the Annual. It tells the 
cultural secrets resulting from 73 
years’ experience in successful gar- 
dens. Also helpful news about mulch 
paper. Address D. M. Ferry & Co., 
Dept. A, Detroit, Michigan. But 
soon! All the soil around your home 
can be growing plants and flowers. 


A glass bowlful of masturtiums can 

brighten a window sill every morn- 

ing—and nasturtiums of every Ferry 

variety can be brilliant in every 

color outdoors. Golden yellow Jupiter, 

scarlet Spitfire—try the trailing or 
dwarf kind mixed. 
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FOSTERe STEWART 


FABRICS # 











The Modern Note 
in EXTERIOR 
DECORATIONS 


The long-awaited, colorful, 
modernistic designsin awnings 
for the home and gardens are 
now introduced in the 1929 
summer awning-fabrics of 
Foster & Stewart. 


These beautiful and fashion- 
able fabrics are the finest in 
the world—and have an exclu- 
sive newsun-proof, water-proof 


and wrinkle-proof finish. 


For windows, porches, swings, 
peeee chairs and umbrellas— 
e sure you secure the beaut 
and economy of Foster & 

Stewart Fabrics. 


Send for the Foster & Stewart 
Handbook which will enable you to 
harmonize the color scheme inside 
and outside your home. It is full of 
valuable hints and reproduces the 
latest fabrics and designs in their 
actual colors, Just use the coupon. 
No obligation is incurred. 


Free With This Coupon 


FOSTER & STEWART CO. 
320 Broadway, New York City 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me your free handbook, which shows your 


1929 pe aga and how I can harmonize in color the 
outside with the inside of my home. 








BHM 


Print your name 
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Landscaping a Garden 


in a Patio 


FRANCIS ASBURY ROBINSON 


Landscape - 


6 ho charming Spanish-type house 
shown on page 18 instantly suggests 
a patio garden. Fortunate indeed is the 
owner of a house with a patio, for here 
he may enjoy an outdoor living-room 
with the bright blue, semitropical sky 
for a ceiling, a room surrounded by trees 
and shrubs, and an enjoyable place to 
which to escape on a hot summer day. 

Sheltered on three sides by the house, 
and on the fourth by a garden wall, this 
court, tucked away from public gaze, 
offers a delightful outdoor recreation 
room. Here one may ask one’s guests to 
tea, or lounge in the cool shade of the 
loggia. 

As one enters the patio from the 
house, he passes thru the loggia, a long 
sheltered porch, where the hot rays of 
the sun do not penetrate. And from the 
loggia one views the patio. On a direct 
angle with the 


Architect 


angle formed by the living-room and the 
loggia. The crotons with their leaves 
of brilliant, variegated colors guard the 
small iron gateways. 

This garden would not be complete 
without trees of some sort, and since the 
loggia fills the need of shade, one finds 
only small ornamental trees, lemon trees, 
grapefruit trees, and the tall coconut 
palms which lift themselves proudly 
toward the bright skies. 


URELY this open court is ideally 

situated, with its garden of semi- 
tropical flowers, its serenity, and its per- 
petual usefulness. It is a delightful place 
in which to seek comfort, quietness, and 
beauty. 

A tropical garden seems to need a par- 
ticular lure that those of the temperate 
zone do not require, for with the com- 
fort sought in- 
doors in the heat 
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Japanese iris, splashes of color from the 
rainbow that extends round the world 





A Rainbow Round 
the World 


Ruskin, the Great English Writer, Called 
the Isis «the Flower of Chivalry” 


HAZEL HANKINSON 


AN a rainbow reach round the world? 

Some form of the iris flower whose 
name means “a rainbow’”’ is to be found 
all the way round the northern hemi- 
sphere from California to the Atlantic 
coast and on to China and Japan. In 
the far north it brightens Alaska and 
cold Siberia. In the south it revels in 
Florida’s sunshine and the warmth of 
southern Arabia and Hongkong. It 
never seems to mind the salt-sea air of 
New England’s coast, nor that of Portu- 
gal. It climbs the mountains of China 
and Tibet and thrives sturdily more than 
twelve thousand feet above the sea. 

Everyone has heard the words ‘‘Con- 
sider the lilies,”’ spoken in ancient Pales- 
tine so long ago. This flower is said to 
have been a white and stately iris. It was 
a common kind that grew wild in various 
parts of Asia Minor. 

In Japan, butterfly-poised iris have 
been pow for years on roofs of houses 
as well as in gardens. The Japanese have 
a quaint story of how this came about. 
It seems that once during a t famine 
the ple were commanded to destro 
all plants that could not be used for food. 
But the women, beauty-loving creatures 
that they are, declared that they could 
not get along without a certain face pow- 
der made from the iris. Forthwith, the 
set out iris plants on the thatched roofs 
of their dwellings. Nurserymen call it 
the roof iris. And there they are growing 
today. 

However, even on the peaks of the 
roofs in Normandy and in many parts of 
France colorful iris may be seen; and on 
the small farms of France, they often 
top the walls and set off the white of the 
cherry blossoms with their notes of rich 


Tas 


yurple and blue. In England, John Rus- 

Fin. a great writer, called the iris ‘‘the 
flower of chivalry,” because it has a 
sword for a leaf and a lily for a heart. 

Pioneers who came to this country 
loved the iris and brought rootstocks 
from the homeland along with other 
flowers they wanted for their gardens. 
But America has beautiful iris of her 
own. The stately blueflag was appreci- 
ated and cherished by Indians long be- 
fore white men came. There is no more 
dignified wildflower growing in the land. 

3esides admiring its color and its form, 
Indians found that the rootstock of the 
blueflag was valuable as a medicine. Ear- 
ache, eye ache, sores and bruises, all were 
relieved by using it as a wash or as a 
te. 

Native iris from all countries has been 
so improved that today it blooms in 
nearly every color and shade. It is the 
modern Goddess of the Rainbow. 


The Indians and the 
Wildflowers 


NDIANS admired wild blossoms of all 

kinds wherever they found them grow- 
ing. But they never cared to wear flow- 
ers, and they seldom picked them unless 
they found them useful for food, for col- 
oring, or for some other purpose in their 
homes. The children, too, even where 
there was an abundance of wildflowers, 
were taught not to gather them. 

“Tf you do,” their parents warned 
them, “there will be no flower babies; 
after a while the wildflower race will die, 
and the earth will be sad.” ’ 

With such a natural love for flowering 
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What will your 
house look like? 


HE Weather Bureau states that, 

based on the average rainfall, 
133,438 gallons of rain falls on 
your house in five years. . . Your 
gutters and rain-pipes have to car- 
ry off all that water. 

Gutters, rain-pipes and flashings 
of rustable metal simply can't 
stand the gaff. They soon become 
rusty and shabby . . . Water seeps 
through to mar the exterior of 
your house, In most localities re- 
placements are necessary after six 
to eight years. 

This cannot a toe to a rain 
disposal system made of Anaconda 
Copper, because é# cannot rust. 
Copper sheet metal work is per- 
manent and needs no repairs or 
attention of any kind. Its use saves 
the average home owner $24 year- 
ly, by freeing him from rust-repairs 
and rust-replacements! 

The use of Anaconda Copper is a 
true economy, a wise investment... 
If your house needs new gutters, 
rain-pipes and flashings—replace 
them once and for all with Ana- 
conda Copper. Every sheet is 
trade-marked for identification. 


For further valuable and authoritative 
information, write for a copy of the book- 
let ‘‘Rust-Proofed’’. The American Brass 
Company, Dept. B-4, Waterbury, 

cticut. 


ANACONDA 
COPPER 


Can’t Rust—Saves Money 































































(9hhe only Real 


dvancement in 
Cooking Methods in 
ISO YEARS 


A National Pressure Cooker is as 
modern as electric lights and mod- 
ern plumbing. Until the Pressure 
Cooker came on the market, cook- 
ing methods had not basically 
changed since cave-man days. The 
National, with its bolted-on-lid, 
cooks and cans by steam pressure, 
better, in one-third the time, with 
one-fourth the fuel. Let us send 
you that interesting booklet, “‘Con- 
fessions of an Old Family Kettle.” 


CAUTION 


Do not confuse Pressure Cookers with 
other utensils which are advertised to cook 
without water. A National Pressure Cook- 
er is made of heavy cast aluminum. It has 
a steam tight cover, clamped on by locking 
bolts. It must have a steam gauge and re- 
lief valve on the lid. It must cook and can 
at 15 lbs. pressure, in one-third or less the 
time of any other method. If the cooker of- 
fered you does not have all these things, it 
is NOT a Pressure Cooker and will NOT 
do what a National Pressure Cooker will do. 


ational 


PRESSURE COOKER 
and CANNER 





52 Spring St., Eau Claire, Wis. 

















—will add charm 
’ fo. your garden 
Start a water garden this spring and add 


new color, fragrance, beauty and interest 
to your garden. 


“Classic Trio” only $8.50 
Three of the loveliest Water Lillies. The 
“Mrs. Pring’ era 
er dee; pak, and “Mrs. Whit- 
uker’’ a an ue ° 
uker |b. 2 wer. All 3 


Send for free illustrated booklet; tells 
how to build a pool or plant a tub garden. 
Describes Water Lilies, Aqustic Plantsand 
Ornamental Fishes. World's 
LargestGrowers of Water Lilies. 
WM. TRICKER, INC. 

17 Rainbow Terrace 

Independence, Ohio 






























plants, it is not strange that there 
were stories and songs about most of 
them. In fact, the , oo believed 
that each kind had its own particular 
song which was an expression of the 
soul of the flower. Some tribes had a 
number of such fanciful beliefs which 
have come down to us. One of them 
was about that early spring bloomer, 
the pasqueflower. 

This flower blossomed profusely on 
the windy knolls, and very often it 
sprang up before the snows had 
melted away. When the flower has 
ripened and gone to seed, it is all 
white and bushy, and vo the Indians 
it looked like a heavy head of hair on 
an old man. 

When an old Dakota Indian found 
one of these blossoms, it reminded 
him of his childhood days. That was 
the time when he wandered happily 
over the prairies at his play, as free 
from cares and sorrows as the flowers 
themselves. Seeing the flower, he 
would sit down near it, fill his pipe, 
and silently hold it first toward the 
sky, and then north, east, south, and 
west. Then, as he sat quietly smok- 
ing, he thought over all the events 
of his lifetime, and how the Great 
Manitou had brought him that far 
safely on his way. After he had 
finished, he rose and sang a little 
song about the flower. This is the 
way the song has been translated 
from the Dakota language into ours: 


‘I wish to encourage the children 

Of other flower nations now ap- 

pearing 

All over the face of the earth; 

So while they awaken from 

sleeping 

And come up from the heart of 

the earth 

I am standing here old and gray 

headed.”’ 

The spiderwort which blooms a 
little later in the season is a familiar 
sight in many parts of the eastern 
United States, where it thrives in rich 


moist soil. On the western plains 
there is no blossoming plant more 
attractive and delicate. Its flower is 


deep blue, and its foliage, somethin 
like that of the iris, has gracefu 
lines. Spiderwort is a flower of the 
early morning, for by the afternoon it 
has become faded and old. It is at 
its best when the rays of the rising 
sun fall upon it and cause it to sparkle 
with dew drops. It seems to invite 
thoughts of freshness and purity. 
When a young Dakota brave who 
was in love found the flower blooming 
as he walked over the fields, he 
thought of it as a symbol of his 
sweetheart’s qualities and character. 
In his mind, the charms of the blos- 
som and those of the Indian maiden 
he loved became one, and he sang 
to it these words in the tongue of his 


people: 


“Wee little dewy flower, 
So blessed and so shy, 
Thou’rt dear to me, and for 
My love for thee I’d die.” 


The Moonlight Plant 


HAE you ever seen a yucca plant? 
Stalks stiff and slender, on which 
creamy white blossoms swing, rise 3 
or 4 feet above a mass of swordlike 
leaves. Each leaf is rigid, and so 
sharp it seems especially intended to 
protect its delicate charges by dealing 
out to enemies a cruel thrust. 

You have not really seen a yucca, 
tho, unless you have seen the moon 
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and Rare 
Exhibition 
Dahlias 


Few flowers, whether used for gar- 
den decoration or principally for cut 
blooms to decorate the home, are as 
responsive to simple garden culture 
as our Modern Dahlia. It has made 
wonderful advancement in size of 
bloom, habit of growth and profuse 
blooming qualities. 

In anticipation of again placing before our 
customers a collection of Dahlias, we have 
arranged for a quantity of exceptionally fine, 
strong Tubers and are offering 

12 Dahlia Tubers for $3.50 
—one each of 12 distinct varieties, not labeled. 
which if purchased by name would cost not 
less than $10.00. 

Order Your Tubers Now 

Mail your order with Check, Money Order, 

Cash or Stange. mentioning this advertisement, 


and Tubers will be sent prepaid to your home 
anywhere in the United States. 


Our 1929 Seed Annual sent on request 


Stamp Galler 























































30-32 Barclay Street, New York 
Branch Stores in 
Newark, N.J., | White Plains, N.Y. Baltimore, Md. 






Farmsé& TestingGardens—F armingdaleé& Islip,L.1. 


























GOOD BYE SPARROWS! 


appt NE age 
the song birds and 
spoil your flower 
ger rden. An Ever-Set 
SE b= rap is a positive 
: way to get rid of them. 
Send for one today. The new low price direct to you 
is only $4.75 pre-paid. Costs nothing to operate. 
Never fails to work. Lastsindefinitely. Your money 
back if you are not unqualifiedly satisfied. More 
information mailed upon request. 


Also other traps for destructive animals. 


EVERSET TRAP CO. 
Dept. A DAVENPORT, IOWA 
Wheel Hoes 


IRON Cultivate 


ridge, furrow, and mulch many times faster 
than hand tools—no bending. A woman, 

boy or girl can operate one. Have a 
large garden with little work. 





































Watch the yucca flower 
to find the white moth 





turn its spotlight on the plant. Im- 
mediately from a soft cream color the 
blossoms are transformed, and you 
are looking at a crowd of silver bells 
of fairy beauty. The gentle glow 
about ¢them is almost like radium 
shining in the dark. The yucca is 
the moon’s own flower. 

Of several kinds of yucca there are 
two which do well when planted 
in northern gardens, altho the plants 
look like a bit of the tropics. One of 
them is at home in the South, and 
the other is a native ef the western 
plains and the Rocky Mountain states. 

The yucca flower grows 6 feet high 
from dense rosettes of bold, rigid foli- 
age. It is an ideal evergreen plant for 
subtropical effects. It likes loamy soil 
and requires but little water. It 
blooms in June and July. 

The yucca that lives naturally in 
the South has an odd sort of friend. 
It is a little moth, also a creature of 
the moonlight and the nighttime. 
This moth helps the flowers to make 
their seeds. In fact, if the moths did 
not work for the flowers, there would 
be no seeds at all. Then, in return 
for this service, the yucca plant gives 
to the children of the mothe some of 
its young seeds for food. There are 
enough seeds for all and many left to 
make new yucca plants. It is an ideal 
partnership. 

Like many other plants all over the 
land, the yucca, especially the one of 
the western plains, was a real ware- 
house of supplies for the dark- 
skinned tribes who lived there years 
ago. It was the Indian woman’s 
notion store! 
ty my an Indian girl wished to 
wash her long black locks. To the 
yucca plant - would go, dig up a 
root or two, and there was an excel- 
lent shampoo soap. Suppose her 
mother needed thread and needle for 
mending garments. To the yucca 
plant she might go and carefully cut 
some of the leaves at their bases. 
These she soaked, and when the 
fibers came apart easily, they were 
cleaned and dried and twisted into 
thread. The nicest part about it 
was that she never needed to hunt 
for a needle. It was always right 
there at the end of the thread in the 
shape of a hard spine with a sharp 
point which the Taf provided. 
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a quiet, easy-running 
mower @ 

























for a smooth, beautiful lawn 


TS NEW Philadelphia Series “S” Lawn 
Mower—built mainly of pressed steel 
instead of cast iron—equipped with triple- 
roller clutches instead of noisy, quick-wear- 
ing ratchets—is 20% lighter—stronger— 
longer lived—and infinitely easier to push 
.-+ Makes little more noise than a watch 
and mows to velvety smoothness. 


Philadelphia 
SERIES “S” 





elsk your dealer to show you this 
remarkable advance over all previous mowers. 


PHILADELPHIA LAWN MOWER CO., Inc. 
4250 Wissahickon Avenue - Philadelphia 
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discusses garden pests; but the more ardent gardener will 

want more complete information about these enemies of 
his garden, about how to recognize them, and about how to wage 
a successful war against them. 


XROM time to time in its articles Better Homes and Gardens 


In most cases, methods of controlling insects and diseases have 
been developed, but, unfortunately, the accounts of these dis- 
coveries are scattered thruout the literature of entomology and 
plant pathology. 


Important as this subject is, until the publication by Better 
Homes and Gardens of “Common Garden, Pests—What They 
Are and How to Control Them,” no one had essembled these facts 
in a concise way so that they might be available to gardeners. 


That this book is meeting a need long felt is indicated by the 
fact that hundreds of gardeners, both amateur and professional, 
tell us that they consider “Common Garden Pests” the most useful 
source of reference, for, in addition to describing the various 
pests that afflict flowers, vegetabies, lawns, and trees, it gives the 
very necessary formulas for making the fungicides and insecti- 
cides to rid your garden of them. 


Among the many things treated in this book by the authors, 
Prof. C. T. Gregory, plant pathologist, and Prof. J. J. Davis, 
entomologist, are the 18 troubles that beset the tomato ; the brown 
patch of lawns; the rust of snapdragons ; the blackspot of roses ; 
the budrot of peonies ; the maple borer ; the scale on lilacs and on 
dogwoods, as well as countless other pests we are seeking to 
control. 


“Common Garden Pests” is a 150-page profusely illustrated 
book that costs less than most of those on gardening because it 
is published by Better Homes and Gardens as one of its many 
services to its readers. Fifty cents, the price charged for it, is the 
actual amount it costs us to publish a copy of this garden handbook. 


We shall be glad to send you “Common Garden Pests” on re- 
ceipt of the publication cost—50 cents. Address 
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Among Ourselves 
[Continued from page 31] 


Mrs. Jenkins.—Iva Swenk, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 


Save The Berries 


i THE summer our place is a 
mecca for song birds, and for many 
years they succeeded in taking our 
choicest strawberries. Strips of paper 
and ordinary scarecrows failed to 
frighten them, but last season we 
solved the problem by using twine. 

Along each side of the strawberry 
bed we drove a number of 3-foot 
stakes, and from the tops we passed 
twine, to and fro, across the rows. 
The strands were spaced from 8 to 10 
inches apart and tied loosely enough 
to move freely in the wind. 

This did not interfere in the least 
with picking or cultivating the ber- 
ries, but our losses were stopped en- 
tirely. Mr. Robin and his cohorts 
were forced to make their dessert of 
the wild berries and the mulberries, 
which, I am sure, satisfied them just 
as much as the strawberries would 
have.—F. R. Cozzens, Roxbury, Ohio. 


An Amaryllis Booster 


READ an article in Better Homes 

and Gardens sometime ago on ama- 
ryllis. In Seattle, Washington, I have 
an amaryllis that lives out-of-doors 
which stood a temperature of 8 de- 
grees above zero one winter for three 
successive mornings without any dam- 
age. Such temperature was new to us, 
but it did not affect the plant. It is 
never protected in our winters, and it 
never fails to bloom. 

It is a light pink and something the 
shape of an Easter lily, has a nice 
perfume, and usually blooms in Aug- 
ust, and sometimes tnto September. I 
am told that this particular species 
[Lycoris] grows wild in some parts of 
California. 

I have a bed with Regal lilies in the 
back and amaryllis plants in front; 
the Regals are thru biooming before 
the amaryllis start, so the blooming 
period of the bed is prolonged. Both 
flowers are greatly admired. I plant 
sweet alyssum in the bed to cover the 
roots of the Regal lilies after they 
have stopped blooming.—Miss Mae 
Yerkes, Seattle, Washington. 


For Mixed Bouquets 


MY perennial garden I have 
found gypsophila and artemisia in- 
valuable for mixing with cutflowers. 
They also give the garden an airy ap- 
pearance. 

There are two varieties of arte- 
misia. TheSilver King, or ghostplant, 
is particularly effective. It is a vig- 
orous grower, forming clumps 3 feet 
tall. The long slender sprays glisten 
like frosted Coe and are exquisite 
with all flowers. It lasts splendidly and 
is also excellent to dry for use with 
winter bouquets. It comes into bloom 
early in the summer. The Artemisia 
lactiflora, or hawthorn-scented mug- 
wort, blooms the latter part of the 
summer and is i fragrant. It is 
good for cutting and is effective grow- 
ing among shrubs. It has great pani- 
cles of creamy-white flowers and is 
very much like the astilbe. 

here are numerous varieties of 


[Continued on page 136] 
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Green is nature’s primary working 
color. However brilliant may be- 
come her buds and blooms, green is 
the hue of her working background, 
green is the basic value of her palette. 


Now you can have a green garden 
hose, a hoseto blend with background. 
Goodyear has made such a hose for 
you. In GOODYEAR “EMERALD 
CORD” HOSE—ask for it by name— 
Goodyear has put not only the finest 
materials for hard and continued wear 
but as well this sensible green color. 


No expense was spared to make 
Goodyear “Emerald Cord” Hose the 


finest hose for lawns and gardens. It 
represents radical innovation in de- 
sign as well as color. Note the pro- 
tecting lengthwise ribs which prevent 
kinking and guard the central tube 
from abrasion damage. Only the best 
“double-double” cotton cord and the 
best hose rubber went into this new 
and sensible Goodyear production. 


Because Goodyear “Emerald Cord” 
Hose is completely right, it offers you 
aconstant gardening satisfaction. It is 
nonovelty, but ahandsome gardentool 
of lasting quality. Ask for it by name, 
Goodyear “‘Emerald Cord’”’ Hose. 


Your hardware dealer carries Goodyear Hose or can get it for you promptly 
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wice the 
wear and 


twice the 


luxury...wher 
rugs are 
laid over 


Ozite 


Rug Cushion 


“Simm. Ozite is 2 scientifically designed cush- 
p>, ion ofsterilized hair. [t is moth- 
2 proofed + guaranteed in 
every way. At all stores. 
» Look for the orange 
b>» Colored taping! 










Heater furnish 
you with run- 
ning hot water 
at this low cost. 
It can be easily 
installed by 
your plumber 
in any subur- 
ban, country 
or city home 
where there is 
running water. 
No gas is need- 
ed—burns ker- 
osene oil, the 
economical 
fuel. 





Approved 
Good Housekeeping Institute 
The Tribune Institute 
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HOLYOKE HEATER CO. 


92 Sargeant St. Holyoke, Mass. 
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Among Ourselves 
[ Continued from page 134 | 


gypsophila, In my garden, however, 
ave only the single and double 
paniculata, which I grow from seed. It 
grows 2 feet tall oak blooms profusely 
thru August and September. The 
dainty, gauzelike white flowers add 
grace and charm to any bouquet. I 
hope soon to buy at least one plant 
of the Bristol Fairy, a new double 
variety said to be superior to all others. 
—Miss Mary Lewis, Cornelia, Georgia. 


A Warning 


HE: moral of this story is: Be 
careful about volunteer weeding 
when visiting another’s garden. 

Lespedeza is, in many sections, a 
common wayside weed; in others, it is 
not found at all. It does not grow 
wild in this vicinity, but must be 
sown in inoculated soil. 

While visiting a relative living 90 
miles from here, I dug up a root of 
lespedeza from the roadside and 
brought it home. I planted it in a big 
bucket, and later set a slip of sultana 
with it. A recent visitor, while ad- 
miring my flowers, mentioned “big 
weed,” and pulled up something, 
throwing it down in the sun. Later, 
I found the “‘big weed’”’ was my treas- 
ured lespedeza. By tremendous effort 
I managed to save the plant, but my 
thoughts about that woman do not 
flatter her.—Mrs. L. D. Cole, Gran- 
nis, Arkansas. 


Plant Markers 


NOTICED a recent article on how 

to label plants with clothespins. I 
save the tiny bottles that accumulate 
about the house, write the name of 
the plant on stiff paper or cardboard, 
put it in the bottle, cork it, and tie 
on the plant. This makes a weather- 
proof label. 

I use discarded oilcloth porch cush- 
ions to kneel on when working in the 
garden.—Mrs. W. H. Pless, Leicester, 
North Carolina. 


Straight Rows 


I THINK I havea better and quicker 
way of opening seed trenches than 
the old method of stretching a cord 
from one end of the garden to the 
other. 

I set a flag, or some other object 
which is plainly seen, at the end of 
the row, then with the wheel hoe I 
start the row, sighting for the marker 
I have set up. if the row is unusually 
long, I place some object about half 
way along as a guide.—W. A. Merri- 
eli, Fruita, Colorado. 


Modern Pieces 
That Fit In 


[Continued from page 42 ] 


went to several exhibits of rooms done 
in the modern style, and after a very 
careful analysis of their contents, the 
hrase came to my mind which has 
n applied to the American Opera. 

It has been said that this company, 
made up of young singers and young 
management, is cutting the bunk out 
of the opera. Certainly there was no 
evidence of bunk in the rooms I saw. 
There was an element of straightfor- 
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Distinguished! 


In the beauty and luxury 
of its appointments. In the 
excellence of its cuisine — 
unsurpassed here or abroad. 
But most of all in its guests. 
The Blackstone is the Chi- 
cago home of the world’s 
notables. 





The 
BLACKSTONE 


South Michigan Avenue 
on the Lake Front 
CHICAGO 


The Drake Hotel Company alsa 
operates The Drake Hotel, Chicago 




















A Shears That Stays SHARP! 


The reason is the serrated edge—small teeth on both 
cutting blades that guarantee a smooth-cutting 
shear. One that stays ARES Almost never 
The Burns Len Shears (illustrated) is 
carefully made; only the best quality carbon 
being used for the blades, with 

handles mallea 
iron. Built for service 
and ,delivers it! 









Handy for trimming around 
walks and trees, for cutting 
blooming flowers and ior the 
und the home 


If your dealer cannot ply you, sent postpaid 
imimediatel on Seana et weal order with Postoffice 
Money Order $1.60. Address 


Burns Manufacturing Co., Xew vorx 
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Stewart waz Fence 


Durable, artistic wrought iron and 
chain-link fence for every residence Send 
urpose. Stewart Fence protects and for 
Peautifies the home. rd for booklet! 
more than 40 years. 


STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Inc., 522 Stewart Blk., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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wardness, of truth, of matter-of-fact 
directness about them, which to me 
typifies the spirit of the new in home 
furnishings. 

Now, as for proofs of the adapta- 
bility of the new furnishings and how 
they will combine with the old, let us 
look at several rooms that would 
seem to have been decorated with the 
express purpose of answering the 
question put in the first paragraph. In 
a distinctly eighteenth-century room 
there was not one modern note, ex- 
cepting a round mirror. This was not 
at all incongruous, altho for some 
strange reason the mirrors usually 
used in traditional home decoration 
have been oblong or oval. It seemed 
to me to fit perfectly into the sur- 
roundings. 


be ONE of the illustrations on page 
42, you see a dining-room whichis 
a combination of pieces from various 
periods and provenances, and it 
seems that the result is not displeas- 
ing. The chintz curtains are in n 
of varying shades, over which flit sea 
gulls. The whole spirit of the chintz 
is modern. The table and chairs are 
of Breton provincial type, while the 
small benches are Jacobean. The 
rug happens to be a very fine old 
por Bos one. It might as well be one 
of the better grade of domestic rugs. 
The flower stands, of Chippendale 
origin, are lacquered in black and 
gold. It is interesting to note that a 
classie figure is centered in the back- 

ound of the room. The four star 
antern-lights are of recent inspiration, 
altho the original star lantern-lights 
were made years ago. 

In another picture you see the 
breakfast end of a dining-room. Here 
is an extremely interesting combina- 
tion of pieces. The fable and chairs 
were made after my own design, and 
were painted with a high-gloss enam- 
el. In the back splat is a delightful de- 
sign of naturalistic flowers in shades 
of orange, apricot, green, and yellow. 
On the seat is a durable green ma- 
terial. The wallpaper on the wall is 
of an oyster-white background, and 
the freely drawn cat-tails recall the 


n. 

The mirror used here is entirely of 
the present period, and has a frame 
in gold and silver. The three-tier 
table of provincial eighteenth-cen- 
tury origin seems to hold the very 
modern silver lamp quite appropri- 
ately. And the shade, which has geo- 
metric insets in the orange and green 
colors, does not seem particularly out 
of the picture with the old falconine 
prints which flank the mirror. The 
overstuffed chair is covered in a ma- 
terial of recent design. 

In the other photograph on page 
42, we are giving youan entirely con- 
ventional French room which is large- 
ly of the Empire period; that is to 
say that the paper, in varying shades 
of gray, is an authentic copy of one 
of the Napoleonic era. The bench in 
front of the chintz dressing-table is 
Directoire thruout. The high bergere 
and mirror are of an earlier French 
inspiration. And yet the modern 
round-back chair, which seems quite 
right in its corner, was designed for an 
ultramodern room, and is covered 
with a conventional cut velvet of 
eighteenth-century drawing. 

What shall we say, then? Is the 
answer to this often-plied question 
of the day not the answer echoing 
from all former periods? What is fine 
and normal, and truly inspired, will 
remain—will not offend; on the con- 
trary, will perpetuate itself. 
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WAXING 
cAdds *100 to looks of your home 
















OST of your home consists of 
wood — floors, woodwork, furni- 
ture. Nothing will add to or detract 
from the looks of a room as much as 
the way wood is finished. You very 
likely would pay $10.00 — yes even 
$100.00 for a new piece of furniture 
to improve one room — but for a few 
cents you can buy enough wax to add 
a hundred dollars to the appearance 
of every room in your house. 
Gleaming floors to frame your rugs 
—polished woodwork and doors—fur- 
niture with the same subdued wax 
finish as is used on fine furniture when 
it comes from the factory. And Old 


Whether your floors 
are old ornew, hard- 
wood, softwood, li- 
noleum, varnished, 
shellaced or painted 
—all can quickly be 
given this lasting 
polish. 





English Wax will clean the wood and 
protect it from scratches and wear. 

And so easily! Just apply a thin 
coat of Old English Wax. Dry for a 
few minutes, then polish by hand or 
with an Old English Waxer-Polisher. 

Old English Wax costs no more 
than ordinary wax. That’s why it has 
been preferred by hundreds of thou- 
sands of thrifty housewives for more 
than 30 years. 

On sale at paint, hardware, drug, 
housefurnishing, grocery, department 
stores. Made in U.S. A. by The A. S. 
Boyle Co., 1934-44 Dana Avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Old English Wax 


PASTE & LIQUID POLISH 








TWO YEAR OLD 
FIELD-GROWN 


Very fine budded roses, direct from our farm to you, trimmed back ready 
for planting. Special prices on Coun, Pink and Shell Radiance, F. 8. Key, 
K. A. Victoria, don, Gruss an Teplitz, M 
charta—your own selection, 1 doz. $4.00; 3 doz. $11.50; doz. $21.50. 
Prepaid. Order direct. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


McCLUNG BROTHERS ROSE NURSERY, 





Luxembourg, Lady Hill 





ROSES 


(Route 9,) 


TYLER, TE.*S 
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PLANT BARGAINS 57° foi plants, assorced 81. 


12 Foxglove $1. 12 Canterbury Bells 
Belladonna and Bell $1. 6 ° 
12 Columbine, Mrs. Scott Elliott’sstrain $1. 10 Geraniums, 
assorted colors $1. € col 
faction guaranteed. Breece’s 


$1. 12 Delphiniums, 
i. D =e ay $1 








lections $5. All prepaid. Satis- 
G . , Del , Ohio. 





GLADIOLUS & AcQuainteD OFFER 


of 20 choice named varieties,labeled. And a mixture 
bulbs and 20 bulbiets, of choice named varieties, not 


ALL FOR $2.00, POSTPAID 


of 20 


Willard B. Clow, 389 W.7th St., St. Paul, Minn, 
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Dear Children: 

Have you entered the bird contest? 
On page 140 of this issue is the second in a 
series of six birds which are to be colored 
for a contest. In the April issue, on 
page 144, there is a picture of a robin, and 
on page 142 of the same issue, full direc- 
tions for entering the contest are given. 
Come on, boys and girls, let’s all join 
in the fun!—Louise Rockwell. 


A May-Day Picnic Party 


“4 /¥ Y BIRTHDAY comes on April 

‘ | 25. It is so near the first of 

a ¥ May that Mother decided I 
could have a real May party. 

A Maypole was made from a long pole, 
covered with green paper and with yellow 
tulips pasted on. There were 20 yellow 
streamers, one for each child who was 
invited to the party. At the end of each 
streamer was a basket big enough to hold 
sandwiches, candy, small cakés, and a dish 
of ice-cream. The ice-cream was vanilla 
with a little yellow-sherbet rabbit moided 
thru the center of it. The large 
birthday cake was decorated in 
green and yellow. When each C) 
child had received his basket, * 
he sat down on the floor on a 
cushion and began to eat his 
refreshments. 

Before the guests saw the 
Maypole, which was hidden in 
the sunporch, we played Games 
of Sense which lasted most of 
the afternoon. Every child was 
given a little notebook which 
had on the first page “Sight.” 
Mother put 24 things on a tray 
and carried it around to all the 
children who were seated in a 
circle. After the tray was car- 
ried out of the room, the girls 
and boys wrote down all they 
could remember that was on the 
tray. 

The second page was 
headed ‘‘Taste.’’ Each 
child shut his eyes and 
tasted what was passed te 
him, writing down his an- 
swers afterwards. 

The third page was 
“Touch.” This was played 


A Department Conducted by 
LOUISE ROCKWELL 


blindfolded, while all sorts of funny things 
were passed around. Then the children 
wrote down what they thought they had 
touched. 

“Smell” headed the fourth page, and 
“Sound” the last. 

Needless to say, this game was played 
with a great many shrieks, and it lasted 
until it was time to gather around the 
Maypole for our May baskets. 

The children all enjoyed this unusual 
way of serving refreshments, and they 
took their little baskets home in memory 
of our picnic party.—Betty Burrill 
Griffin, Needham, Massachusetts. 


A Garden Club 


VERY summer, a few boys and girls 

in our neighborhood organize a 
garden club. Near the end of last sum- 
mer, we held a contest to see whose 
garden could pay or help out in some way. 
The boys were on one side and the girls 
on the other. At the end of one month, 
each individual person would come to the 


Rainbows 


Where does the rainbow hide itself, 
When the sky is clear and blue? 
Does it fade in the bright sunshine, 
As other ribbons do? 

Tagabo thinks it has fallen down 
Into his pipe of clay, 

So he’s blowing it back up int» the sky, 
Where rainbows were meant to stay. 
—Marguerite Gode 
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meeting with a written report about what 
he or she had done. Whichever side had 
the best reports would be the winning 
side. 

Now the girls. felt confident that they 
were going to win, because every time 
they'd see the boys, they were playing 
and never working at their gardens 
Howard Brown was never seen with the 
other boys, so most naturally we girls 
thought Howard was doing the work of 
everyone just to make us suspicious. 

The month was up! How jolly every. 
one was, especially the girls. 

The president collected the reports and 
read them aloud. The boys had won! 
It wasn’t because of the majority, but 
because of one individual, Howard 
Brown. He had made a window box and 
brought it toa nearby neighbor who was 
very ill. It brightened up the friend, and 
our garden club was decidedly proud of 
their thoughtful member.—Amelia W hite- 
side, Pawtucket, Rhode Island. 


My Parsley Garden 
[Ast spring I asked my Dad 


7 N if he would give me a small 
» spot in his garden. He said he 
“| would and asked me what I was 
5 going to plant, but I told him 
| to wait and he would see. Then 
I bought a couple of packages 
of parsley seed and planted them 
in rows about one foot apart. 
In about four weeks my parsley 
came up. Soon it got big enough 
for me to market and I sold it to 
several of the restaurants in 
town. Dad was surpr’sed when 

he saw what I had planted. 
Parsley makes a garden look 
very pretty, because it is so 
green. It is very fine for gar- 
nishing different foods. By 
selling my parsley, I earned $4. 
Maybe some other children 
would like to have a parsley 
_ garden, too. It is very easy for 
any boy or girl to grow, 
and you can have lots 
of fun doing it.—John 
Lloyd Blue, Poplar Bluff, 


J Missouri. (Look on page 
“ 141 
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Balsam-Wool isa guaranteed 
Weyerhaeuser product —a 
blanket of fluffy wood fibre 
thatlooks andactslike 
sheep’s wool. It is TRUE In- 
sulation—keeping the house 
warm in winter and cool in 
summer — because it is— 


FLEXIBLE-THICK 
EFFICIENT 
WINDPROOF 
WATERPROOF 
FIRE RESISTANT 
VERMIN PROOF 
LIGHT WEIGHT 
PERMANENT 
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Boiler— plus Radiators— plus Balsam -Wool 
—there’s a Modern Heating Equipment 


HE boiler to make heat, the radia- 
tors to put it in the rooms—the 


Balsam- Wool Blanket to keep it in. 


There’s a modern heating equipment— 
as good five or ten years from now as it 


is today. 


After all, isn’t it absurd to buy a good 
boiler, feed it expensive fuel and then 
let a third or more of the heat escape 
through the walls and roof? 


Especially when you consider that Bal- 
sam-Wool permits the purchase of a 
smaller boiler and fewer or smaller radi- 
ators—saving all or at least a large part 
of its cost. 


Isn't it just as absurd to go on year after 
year in an old home, using much more 
fuel than you need, when a Balsam- 
Wool Blanket in the attic will stop 
most of the loss? 
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Balsam-Wool is flexible. It tucks into 
every nook and cranny—seals every 
crack —as only a flexible material can. 


Balsam-Wool is thickh—a full inch is 
recommended. It stops heat as no thin 
insulation can. Balsam-Wool is not a 
substitute or “combination” material. It 
is made to accomplish just one thing— 
and does it. 


Balsam-W ool is sold through established 
lumber dealers. You should know more 
about it. Send the coupon today for free 
sample and instructive free booklet. 


WOOD CONVERSION COMPANY 


CLOQUET, MINNESOTA 
Makers of Balsam-Wool, the Flexible Insu- 
lating Blanket. Also makers of Nu-Wood, the 
All Wood Insulating Wall Board and Lath. 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 





et, 
WOOD CONVERSION COMPANY M-8-A 
Dept. 84, Cloquet, Minn. 

: Please send free sample of Balsam-Wool 
and booklet ““House Comfort that Pays for Itself."’ I am 
interested in insulation for 

O Anew house 0 The attic of my present one 
Name 


Address 4 











City State 
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and Do 
exclusively. 


(BELOW) 

r Veterinarian 

With One of 
Byrd’s Sled Dogs 




















(ABOVE) 
Loading Byrd’s 
Huskies Aboard 
Ship 


ONE hundred Eskimo dogs are a 

vital part of the personnel of the 
Byrd Antarctic Expedition. They’ll 
draw the sleds to carry supplies to 
the many “caches” upon which the 
life of the Expedition depends. 


Unless the dog-teams are in splendid 
condition, the great adventure will 
fail. The dogs must be kept healthy. 


With his usual foresight, Commander Byrd 
made exhaustive tests of various dog medi- 
cines and dog foods—and then, chose 


Sergeant’s Dog Medicines and Dog Food 


exclusively. 


Keep Your Dog Healthy . . 
Dealers everywhere sell the complete assort- 
ment of Sergeant’s Dog Medicines and Dog 
Food carried by the Byrd Expedition. Ser- 
geant’s Medicines are mes by fifty years 
experience. You can depend on them. But 
don’t wait until your dog is sick. 


Famous Dog Book Free. . . . 
We urge you to get your free copy of Polk 
Miller's s famous Dog Book. In clear, non- 
technical language 4 tells the symptoms of 
all dog diseases and the best treatments for 
each. A “Symptom Chart” makes it easy 
for you or your dealer to diagnose your 
dog’s ailments. 


Expert Advice Free . . . - . 
Our expert veterinarian cared for Byrd’s 
Huskies before their departure. He will 
answer without charge, questions about your 
dog’s health. Write fully. Sergeant’s Dog 
Medicines and Dog, Food are on sale at 
dealers everywhere. If you cannot obtain 
them or the Free Dog Book, write us direct. 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
1158 West Broad Street, Richmond, Va. 


Sergeants 


DOG MEDICINES 


"A MEDICINE FOR EVERY DOG AILMENT” 


Sole Canadian Agents 
Frep J. Wurrtow & Co., Toronto 
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Father Blue- 
bird is guard- 
ing the eggs 
until Mother 
Bluebird re- 
turns to the 
nest. He ap- 
pears to pos- 
sess quite a 
vigilant air 
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Favorite Feathered Friends 
The Bluebird 


MARION LARSON 


CHILDREN: This is the second in a 
series of six birds which are to be colored 
for a contest. For full information, look 
on page 142 and page 144 of the April 
issue of Better Homes and Gardens.—L. R. 


NE thought of him, one sound of 
him, one sight of him, fills us with 
the inspiration of springtime activities. 
That’s the delightful character which 
the bluebird possesses. His sweet, 
melancholy song and his carefree nature 
accent the joyous spirit of the living 
outdoors! 

The bluebird is not a very large bird— 
usually about 7 inches long, just a little 
longer than our English sparrow. His 
head, back, wings, and tail are a brilliant 
blue. His throat and breast are a brown- 
ish cinnamon-red, blending into a white 
color on his stomach. With a black bill 
and black shining boots, the bluebird is 
very admirably attired. The female bird 
is clothed less conspicuously than her 
mate, for if she wore such a bright blue 
dress, her enemies would more easily see 
her, and with duties such as hers, she 
does not find it so convenient to escape. 

Early in the spring when ation 
begins, the male bluebirds undertake 
the journey northward a little before 
their gentle mates, but when all have 
arrived, pairs of lovers go seeking for 
homes. Bluebirds aren’t especially fond 
of nest building, so they arrange some 
grass and weeds in a hollow tree near an 
orchard, or perhaps in some lovely bird- 
house which has been made for them; 
that is, they do unless some pugnacious 
sparrows wage war upon them. 

During a season, bluebirds busily 
occupy their time by rearing two or three 
broods of young. While the mother bird 
hovers over the tiny, pale-blue eggs in 
the nest, the male bird praises her with 
song, gathers food for her, and expresses 
his admiration of her chastity in many 
ways. He makes any enemies most un- 


comfortable by scoldings and pec kings 
Sometimes Father Bluebird takes the 
place of his little wife and sits over the 
eggs while Mother Bluebird takes a little 
outing. But Father Bluebird does not 
brood the eggs so closely as his mate, and 
his bright eyes are ~~ peeping out, 
anxiously watching for her return. 

Soon the baby birds break from the 
delicate shells, and their little bodies are 
dingy brown. Their inheritance of 
colorful array doesn’t show upon them 
until their wings are spread in flight, and 
even then, it is some time before the 
brown specks and touches of downy 
feathers disappear. 

Father and Mother Bluebird are very 
busy now, for every time they enter the 
nest they are greeted with an emphatic 
squeal for food. Before many days, one 
or two of the bravest nestlings perch on 
the edge of their nest, while the parent 
birds persuade them to use their wings. 
Finally, one of the little birds, very 
frightened, but perhaps dared to do so by 
his brother, flutters away, and he is 
applauded most emphatically by his 
parents. After the parent birds perform 
a few more persuasive maneuvers, more 
of the birdlings attempt the adventure. 

Bluebirds are valued not only for their 
colorful beauty and for their cheerful 
dispositions, but also for the good they do 
by eatin ng in| injurious insects. About two- 
thirds of their food consists of grass- 
hoppers, cutworms, and other bugs, so 
they are very helpful to the gar ener. 

Bluebirds do not make their flight 
southward with the first signs of autumn. 
They gather in sunny places with king- 
birds ana orio but their associates 
move on before bluebirds do. As leaves 
linger on the lone branches of the trees 
late in the fall, so does our bluebird stay 
with us as long as possible, and when 
those bright +o al of “blue” disappear 
from the dull outdoors, it is an omen 
of certainty that summer is gone. 
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The Children’s 
Pleasure Chest 


[Continued from page 138] 
Chocolate Sauce 


O PART of the meal is more in- 
teresting than the dessert. It 
is usually sweet and satisfying. 
Especially is this true if it is top 
with chocolate sauce, a sirup that 
can be used in many ways. It is 
fine on vanilla or chocolate ice-cream. 
On devil’s-food cake, sliced in squares 
and sprinkled over with a few nut 
meats or puffs of whipped cream, it is 
wonderfully good. Dubna it is 
best of all over a combination of 
cake and ice-cream. A thin slice of 
cake is arranged on a plate and a 
spoonful of ice-cream is put on top. 
Then the sauce is added. 

Mary Louise thinks the chocolate 
sauce she makes tastes the same as 
those at soda fountains. Use these 
ingredients: 

5 teaspoonfuls of flour 

% cupful of cocoa 

% teaspoonful of salt 

% cupful of sugar 

1% cupfuls of water 

% cupful of corn sirup 

1 tablespoonful of butter 
% teaspoonful of vanilla 

All the measurements are level. 
Good results cannot be obtained if 
the floir is heaped on the spoon, for 
example. Mix the flour, cocoa, salt, 
and sugar in a saucepan. Add the 
water and stir well. Then stir in the 
white corn sirup. Cook this slowly 
for about 10 minutes, or until it is as 
thick as you want it. Five minutes 
may be long enough. Then add the 
butter and the vanillar Set in a pan 
of warm water if you wish to —— 
the sauce warm until it is used. If 
you like it cold, pour into a pitcher 
to cool. 

I suggest that you add a little of 
this sirup to the milk you drink when 
you long for a change. Simply pour 
a little of the chocolate mixture into 
the glass, and then slowly add the 
milk, stirring to dissolve the sirup. 
If there are any crisp cookies in the 
house, one might be crushed with a 
rolling-pin, and sprinkled on top of 
the chocolate milk. Such dishes as 
these show that any little cook can 
have a soda fountainidrink in her own 
home. All she has to do is to learn 
how to make the right dishes. Choco- 
late sauce is one of these.—Mary 
Louise’s Mother. 


Homes of Outstanding 


American Women 
[Continued from page 23] 


Elizabeth Daingerfield, I knew, would 
give bread, both figuratively and lit- 
erally, to all those who asked her for 
it and to many who could not ask, 
but whose wordless gratitude is very 
sincere. 

The words that she was saying 
came to me as if weaving their way 
thru my sense of privilege in having 
come into her presence. “You'll come 
out to Faraway this morning, won’t 
you? I think you'd like to see the 

lace, and Man o’ War, who is there. 
en some of my friends, who want 
very much to meet you, will be in to 
lunch. Afterwards we'll go for tea at 
Haylands—my real home, where I 
live with my sisters. And back to 
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cA gain the “Uogue 


* 

in Good ‘furniture 
As in the days of our forefathers, fine durable furni- 
ture of marvelous Maple in early period designs is again the 
vogue. Eloquently expressive of pioneer days, rep: >duc- 
tions of these early masterpieces in antique brown or the 
natural “honey-tone” Maple give an atmosphere of true Col- 
onial hospitality. 


To the charming simplicity of line and symmetry 
of proportion which characterized the craftsmanship of our 
early artisans, modern science has added the magic touch of 
color. 


In these wonderful new transparent stains, that 
impregnate the wood with the color desired and develop the 
hidden beauties of a grain figure not preceptible under ord- 
inary finishes, Maple furniture is the marvel of all who be- 
hold it. Exquisitely lovely effects are secured by misting and 
high-lighting these finishes on panels, tops and decorative 
overlays of incomparable Maple veneers. 


But you really must see Maple furniture in these 
new effects at leading stores to appreciate its indescribable 
beauty. Interior decorators and others who have viewed 
it, predict furniture of marvelous Maple—both period and 
modern—will attain new heights of deserved popularity. A 
vogue destined to be perpetuated by the sterling qualities 
and stability of this premier cabinet-wood. 

Our Service Department will gladly put you in touch with sources from 

which you can get furniture of genuine Northern Hard Maple. Also 

send you a copy of our new brochure “Maple Furniture of Y esterday 
and Today”. Fully illustrated, with several plates showing furniture 

in marvelous new color finishes. Where shall we send your copy? 
NORTHERN HARD MAPLE MFRS. ASSOCIATION 

321 F.R. A. Building Oshkosh, Wisconsin 





Furnish and Floor with Maple 
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IM your lawn in comfort with the 
DOO-KLIP. Its easy, natural up- 


Look for the Green Handle 













Ta 
Ask your dealer. If he cannot supply you. 
use coupon below. 





and-down OPSTSION Prevents wies- The Alliance Mfg. Co., Alliance, Ohio 


tire and finger-ache. Keeps the hand 
above the dirt. No more barked or Klip Grass Shear. 
skinned knuckles when trimming 
closely around walls, trees, walks, etc. 


Self-sharpening. Rust resisting. Lasts | Street -.-.--------------------- 
for years. Money-back guarantee. ro eo, SS eae ae 





Enclosed find $1.50. Please send me one Doo- 
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the can 
PLASTIC WOOD? 


[Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 


What if a fixture has pulled out—just 
clean the hole and fill it up with 
Plastic Wood. It comes in handy air- 
tight cans, is of the consistency of 
putty, but hardens into solid wood, 
and will hold loose fixtures perma- 
nently fast. Plastic Wood adheres to 
tile, plaster, wood or metal, and is the 
modern method of repairing many 
household damages — cracks, mouse 
holes, gouged or splintered furniture, 
loose handles and casters. 


For loose tiles, cracked porcelain 
or enamel, use Plastic Wood White 
Waterproof Tile Cement, a special 
preparation that dries to a flat white. 
At the same prices as Plastic Wood. 


Handles Hardens 
like into 
Putty Wood 





1 lb. can $1.00 4 Ib. can 35 cts. 
At Hardware and Paint Stores 


ADDISON-LESLIE COMPANY 
115 Bolivar St. Canton, Mass. 

















Variety Box 
TULIPS 


Famous crimson-and-gold “AFTERGLOW”, 

heretofore sold at outeey ant prices, massive 
purple-and-gold “LOUIS XIV”, most regal tuli 

ever produc “LA FIANCEE”, richest of all 
pink tuli —seventeen other named varieties of 
outstanding merit, including every favored color. 
A hundred big, Perfect bulbs, twenty kinds, five 
bulbs of each kind. 


100 “whi.” $4.95 


Postpaid if cash accompanies your order 


Packed in our epesial Variety Box, containing 20 packages of 
five bulbs each, all labeled with name and color. Directions 
and Planting Chart with each box. 


Ask for our CATALQG—all charming 


things that grace and enrich a garden. 
Delightful descriptions. Many illustrations. 


Schenley Gardens 


CHESWICK. PA. 














Faraway for dinner, and tomorrow to 
Haylands for lunch again and for a 
drive. Do you really mean you can’t 
stay any longer than that? I am 
sorry, because we wanted you to 
make us a real visit. But we'll do all 
we can in the meantime.” 

An hour later I was motoring out of 
the city and into the loveliest coun- 
try imaginable. 

Alighting from my car,I come to a 
little, white-painted, gray-trimmed 
cottage. 


HIS would bea pleasant place in 

which to linger. But the front door 
is instantly pushed open. A cheerful 
fire is crackling under a mantel 
adorned with an old clock between 
ivory-colored figurines. When I have 
taken off my wraps in one of the two 
bedrooms, each with its own bath, 
which opens from either side of the 
entrance hall, a bedroom containing 
beautiful old twin-beds of mahogany 
and antique blue glass and flowered 
porcelain, I sit down on a couch with 
a Persian cover and spread my hands 
out gratefully to its warming blaze, as 
I take in the details of my surround- 
ings: the white paint against the 
clear blue paper, the dark green rug, 
the tall old secretary-desk, the center 
table with its bowl of flowers and 
ample supply of reading material. 
But attractive as all this is, it is some- 
way submerged by the omnipresence 
in one form or another of the Ken- 
tucky thorobred: the door-stop is in 
the shape of a small bronze horse; the 
bookeases on either side of the en- 
trance are filled with studbooks; the 
pictures that surmount them are all 
photographs of horses. 

The luncheon guests began to as- 
semble—all of them a few short hours 
before complete strangers to me; but 
before a few more hours have passed, 
I feel as if I had known them all my 
life, and a feeling such es this is an 
acid test of hospitality. Steaming hot 
coffee, in large cups, is passed to us. 
Then we go into the dining-room, and 
having drawn up ancient painted 
chairs about an old sausage table, we 
are served with a hearty and delicious 
luncheon. It is a delightful meal, and 
when it is over, as I linger to inspect 
the old china in the cupboards around 
the wall, one of my fellow guests 
lingers too, quite evidently intent 
upon conversation. 

“T hope you won’t mind what I am 
going to say to you,” he begins a 
little hesitatingly, “but I know you 
have come here to write about Miss 
Daingerfield. And I don’t want you 
to miss what many others bent on a 
similar mission have missed — her 
great human qualities. No woman in 
the world knows as much about 
horses as she does, but that’s general- 
ly recognized, and beyond the point, 
for the moment. But what most 
people don’t know about is her kind- 
ness to horses that have outlived 
their usefulness. She seeks them out 
—poor broken-down creatures, whose 
owners, for whom they’ve ‘earned 
thousands of dollars, are casting them 
aside—and gives them a good home 
for the rest of their lives. It costs 
about $500 a year to teed each one of 
these, but she never seems to think of 
that; and Miss Lizzie isn’t rich—she 
never will be—she’s too generous! 
It’s the same way with dogs. I heard 
you say that seven or eight of them 
leaped out to greet you when you 
came. If you'd said. two or three 
dozen I shouldn’t have been sur- 
prised! One night she heard that a 
cabin,way back over the hills from 




















Invite the Happy Little 


SONG BIRDS 


to Your Home Grounds 


By putting up houses built to fit the 
needs and habits of each little tribe. 
Enjoy seeing and bearing the beaut!i- 
ful little songbirds singing or work- 
ing in your garden hunting the cut 
worms, bugs, moths, caterpillers and 
other annoying insects which Gde- 
vastate your choice trees, shrubs 
and flowers. Martins feed from the 
air and each one destroys thousands 
WREN HOUSE Of mosquitos daily. 

They Are Looking For Homes 
and your thoughtful provision of 
the kinds of homes they like, water 
to bathe in and simple foods they 
crave, will bring multitudes of 
beautiful song birds to your garden 
every year. 





DODSON artistic bird houses are a 
feature in the most beautiful estates, 
country clubs and parks all over 
America. They are in a class by them- 
selves on account of their superiority 
in design, material and workmanship. 
: Sold only direct at prices even owners 
of modest homes can 
well afford. 





MARTIN HOUSE Our fascinating book “Your Bird 
OF 48 ROUMS = Friends and How to Win Them” 
illustrates, describes and gives 
prices on all styles of bird houses, shelters, bird baths, 
special foods, etc., and is mailed on receipt of 10c in 
stamps (amount refunded from first order for $1.00 
or more. 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, Inc. 
505 Harrison Street Kankakee, IIl. 














A PLYMOUTH SunDial 
will Make your Garden mplete 


charm and cheer of the joni 
garden is brought by the “ye Sun Dial 
a oy and grace to 
onze in a fait 
beautifelly finished. 10% in 
644 inches high. ‘Available » ata new 7 low price 
—to make your grounds complete. 
Easy to Install. Complete Setting In- 
structions PRICE ith Each Dial. 


STANDARD MFG.Co Q 


CEDAR FALLS IOWA 











Heavy Pictures Won't Fall 


Moore 


Push-less Hangers 
ey Hanger with the Twist) 
Hold them snugly to walls 


10c Pkts. Everywhere 

MOORE PUSH-PIN CO.., Phila, 

Originators of the world-famous 
Moore Push-Pins. 
















1607 Hennepin Ave., 


DOORS-OPEN-CLOSE-LATCH 


WITHOUT LEAVING YOUR CAR~ $2950 
A convenience and comfort every day 








oors. ‘or 
BEEMAN DOOR CONTROL COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minn. U.S. A. 
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in addi- 
er all lending stichon it 
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N.Y. PublishingCo., Dept.21-£,25 Dominick St., New York 
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here, had been suddenly deserted and 
a mother dog with five little puppies 
left to starve. She refused to go to 
sleep until I had gone and found them 
and brought them all here. Lots of 
nights she doesn’t sleep at all, because 
if any animal is ailing, she sits up 
with it. She won’t let anyone else 
take care of it. And she seems to care 
almost as much about flowers, too. 
You’ve noticed the iris and the yellow 
roses? Well, she digs those up from 
places that have been abandoned and 
transplants them here at Haylands— 
wherever Miss Lizzie is you'll find 
bowls of yellow roses. And, of course, 
she can do anything, absolutely any- 
thing in a home—make a dress be- 
tween breakfast and supper, and cook 
delicious meals—well, we feel there 
somehow isn’t anyone in the world 
quite as wonderful as Miss Lizzie.” 

“I had gathered that,’ I told him, 
touched by his earnestness. 

Rejoining the others, we went out- 
of-doors. ican creek, winding its 
way slowly thru the pastures, was 
indicated to me, and some goats 
prazing in the distance, “for oats are 

cky on a stock farm.” Then we 
went to the stable where, in four 
great box stalls, each as large as a 
good-sized room, are enthroned three 
kings and the emperor of the equine 
wortd—DMass, American Flag, Golden 
Broom, and Man o’ War. They con- 
descended to accept the tribute of 
sugar from my outstretched palm; 
and asel offered homage, a party of 
about a hundred young women, mem- 
bers of the American Nurses’ Associa- 
tion, meeting in convention at Louis- 
ville, arrived in great busses. Before 
the afternoon was over, two other 
parties, equally large, of men, had 
come in. For Man o’ War numbers his 
subjects all over the country, and 
gladly they come to pay him tribute. 


AT ER Faraway came the motor 
ride to Haylands, thru more lovely 
country similar to that I had seenin 
the morning. Here Miss Daingerfield 
has her office a little apart from the 
house—a charming as well as a prac- 
tical office, divided into two rooms, 
in each of which is a large desk fash- 
ioned from an old square piano. (Miss 
Daingerfield has had eight of these 
desks made.) A fine study of Na- 
poleon (Miss Daingerfield’s favorite 
character in history) takes its proud 
position among the sporting prints; so 
does the photograph of a famous 
editor bearing the inscription, “I 
wouldn’t trade your love, Miss Lizzie, 
for Man o’ War.” A beautiful white 
colonial mantel, rescued like the dogs 
and the yellow roses from a deserted 
house, forms a stately background for 
the jockey’s “color box’”’ which stands 
before it. A place of great contrasts 
this; a place revealing to the full the 
versatility of the owner and _ her 
genius for adaptability; a place, above 
all, of triumph. . 

From the office we go, by a shady 
path, thru air sweet with honey- 
suckle, to the little house of white 
brick and green shingles which Miss 
Daingerfield shares with her sisters— 
one of whom, Miss Julie, is waiti 
to welcome us—and which is her oat 
home. Here, as at Faraway, the en- 
trance hall is also the living-room; 
but in that fact the likeness ends. 
These walls are covered with a buff- 
and-green landscape paper, and this 
same paper is used in the other rooms 
on the ground floor. There are white 
ruffled curtains with overdraperies of 
, and gold at the latticed win- 

ws and small oriental rugs on the 
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Dirty 
hands 


may leave dangerous 
germs in your wash 
wn eee a 


Don’t let your wash bowl 
harbor germs that are washed 
from hands. 

When you clean the bath- 
room, add about a tablespoon- 


ful of Creolin to some water 


. Personal Hygiene 
in the bowl. Wash the bowl Keep a small bottle of Creolin handy in 


thoroughly, and then let the your medicine cabinet. It makes a healing 
solution run down the drain. antiseptic wash for treating sores, insect 
This will not only kill the bites, burns, cuts and scalp troubles. 





receive this sanitary cleaning 
frequently. 


At druggists everywhere, 













germs that may be in the HOME BOOK ON SANITATION 
bowl. bof HT hee. ot ores 
| MERCK & CO. Inc., Rahway, N. J. \ 
reach the trap under- Send me, without charge, book on sanita- 
j | — personal hygiene, first aid, care of | 
neath. | lomestic animals 
The toilet bowl and | Name "4 
bath-tub should also pars a 





FICREOLIN 


PEARSON 


Disinfectant . Antiseptic - Deodorant 
















D speaking of bulbs, 
Contentment Bulbs AY don’t just think of nar- 
What Are They ? cissi and tulips. Make sure of 


having all these, but-don’t stop 
there. Wild bulbs—have some 


Th hi bulb 
ey are everything a bu of them. Have some for grow- 


ought to be, to make you say: 


“Well, I sure got my money’s ing in the rock garden, such as 
worth in buying them.” And beautiful Erythroniums, Giant 
then you tell your friends Snowdrops, Winter Aconitis, 
where they ought to buy theirs. heavenly blue Grape Hya- 


cinths, all illustrated in color 
in our catalog. Now is the time 


Weryside Garden § to send for our import bulb 


book. er te for it now, is to 

your distinct advantage. Orders 

MENTOR, OHIO in by July first to fifteenth mean 

Reg.U.8.Pat.08. E.H.Schultz, Pres. J.J.Grullemans, Sec’y-Treas. more than just saving money. 


~ a ee 
~Brr aoa 











Buy Your LawnFence 
»—>“~ DirnECTFROmMFactory <«— 
ee ee quot- 


JEN TRACTOR«. 











SANDARD. hr en aed gates to Sa 
Ss a INTERLOCKING FENCE CO., Box 681, Morton, Ill. 
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Fico MORE WELCOME 
THAN A TIP ON PLANTING 




















Friends and neighbors appreciate 
this thoughtfulness on the part of 
Better Homes and Gardens readers 


so long ago, when you were 

planting the trees around your 
home. How grateful you were to the 
neighbor who told you how to prune 
the roots properly. 


OOK back to the time, perhaps not 


And your first strawberry bed— 
what a help it was to learn that the 
ground ‘level should come just to the 
crown of each plant. 


One of the secrets of true friend- 
ship, of real neighborliness, is the 
willingness to share suggestions that 
grow out of experience. And how 
natural it is that people so often sug- 
gest getting acquainted with Better 
Homes and Gardens. 


Better Homes and Gardens will 
provide not one but dozens of tips on 


planting. It shows ways and means of 
getting better results from flowers, of 
having less trouble with weeds on the 
lawn, of making housework lighter, 
and homes more attractive. 


Is it any wonder that people appre- 
ciate being told about Better Homes 
and Gardens? Passing along word of 
this helpfulness is a favor which they 
consider a real kindness. 


Better Homes and Gardens is al- 
ready welcomed in more than a million 
homes. But there are still thousands 
of others who would be glad to know 
about it. Some of them are no doubi 
your friends and your neighbors— 
who will appreciate your thoughtful- 
ness in telling them about Better 
Homes and Gardens. 


BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS 


Des Moines, Iowa 


It Pays in Two Ways 


Personal satisfaction in doing a favor, 
is the reason why so many readers rec- 
ommend Better Homes and Gardens 
whenever they have a good opportu- 


nity. Yet Better Homes and Gardens 
also offers more tangible rewards for 
such service. For your garden club or 
church society, you may be interested in 
a simple, convenient method of getting 
extra income. Write for full details. 














polished floor. At one end of the 


room are bookcases, the tiers of their 
crowded shelves divided by carved 
mahogany posts; at the other end is 
the fireplace, its mantel surmounted 
by an old clock and with a “radiant 
blue” screen, all of beadwork, stand- 
ing near it. And in between are count- 
less family treasures: an Irish “harp” 
chair of black and gold; chairs cov- 
ered with fine needle-point; lustre 
lights; a beautiful low-boy; a secre- 
tary-desk brought from Scotland in 
1763; a panel-picture of glass with 
house and bridge scenes painted on 
it; a picture made of pearls; a 
cross-stitch picture of Ultimas, the 
great racehorse; a portrait of Foxhall 
mr ro by Prince Troubetsky; 
a mahogany table originally owned 
by the Daingerfields’ grandfather, 
Mr. Pinkney, when he was minister 
to Russia. These furnishings are ar- 
ranged apparently without conscious 
plan, but the result is not only most 
gs it is most happy and home- 
ike. 


frRoM the living-room hall leads the 
dining-room, furnished in antique 
mahogany, with old Cantonese and 
old French china in its corner cup- 
board. Beyond is a little office, with 
convenient lavatory, and the kitchen 
quarters, There is another priceless 
print of Napoleon on the stairway, 
and the upper hall, with long, low 
kcases surmounted by pictures 
and ornaments on either side of it 
and rag rugs on the bare floor, is very 
attractive. The largest of the three 
bedrooms, in the front, contain twin 
four-posters and a tau ; its long 
doors open upon a little balcony. In 
Miss Elizabeth Daingerfield’s room, 
the bookcases extend to the ceiling; 
the floor is covered with oilcloth, so 
that her beloved dogs may come and 
go at will; and on the great bed is a 
uilted 8 with the ‘““‘Double T”’ 
esign. The Daingerfields have sev- 
eral of these spreads, made in the 
Kentucky mountains, and many of 
them stitched or woven with sym- 
bolical or political meaning. One 
bears the Frish” chain; another the 
“Abolition” rose; a third, with the 
date of 1843, has log cabins and shi 
upon it. Miss Julie helps me to de- 
cipher these as w2 sit together in her 
room, perhaps the most attractive of 
all; for here there is a magnificent 
four-poster, trimmed only with a 
short valance; a secretary-desk con- 
taining rare old china and books; 
a “court’”’ chair—or ‘‘Squire’s” chair 
as it is sometimes called—with one 
wide arm extending like an oval fan, 
a little drawer beneath it, a groove 
for quills on one side. Most romantic 
of all, there is a mahogany bureau 
which, filled with the entire trousseau 
of a Daingerfield bride, was sent 
across the mountains in an ox-cart. 
In the soft afternoon light, we can 
almost fancy we can see a slim ones 
figure, dressed in a costume of long 
ago, bending over to open it and cry- 
ing out with delight as she pulls the 
lengths of linen and silk from its deep 
drawers. ... 
But someone is calling us. We 
must go downstairs again, outdoors 
ain. For, on the front lawn, Miss 
izabeth Daingerfield has assembled 
the mares and foals of Haylands. 
With her fine strong head held high, 
she is standing there among them in 
the tall , the bluegrass of Ken- 
tucky, dappled with the shade of 
. kissd by the warmth of sun, 
she is giving us another chance to see 
one of the finest sights in all the 
world—Kentucky thorobreds! 
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Is There American 


Architecture? 
[ Continued from page 27 | 


and obtains most of his interest in the 
exterior thru the irregular masses and 
interesting textures of surfaces. The 
Romantic architect is interested in 
such things as the thatch roof, typical 
of the English countryside, and the 
mellow lines of the northern French 
farmhouse, with its ‘“L’s’’ and angles, 
resulting from many additions to the 
original structure. 

The two stonehouses which we use 
as illustrations show this type of 
architecture extremely well, being 
simple masses with their texture as 
their decoration, chimney and gables 
and “L’s’’ coming where they will to 
suit the plan. But all too often this 
sort of thing is overdone, until we 
have curious jumbles of fake timber 
work, imitation thatch, endless gables 
and dormers without grace, repose, or 
serenity. 


HESE three qualities—grace, re- 

pose, and serenity—plusdignity— 
are the qualities claimed for the more 
restrained and classical type of struc- 
tures, those derived from the Georg- 
ian and the Colonial, from the French 
chateau and Italian villa. Exponents 
of this type of design claim that one 
of man’s chief accomplishments in 
conquering the world in which he 
lives has been in the achievement of 
order. Repose exists to its greatest 
degree in symmetry. It is true that 
this makes a strong case for their con- 
tention. All the greatest architectural 
monuments left to us thru the ages 
since Greece have had the qualities 
which they extol. Even the greatest 
of the Gothic works of architecture 
have had this definite quality of bal- 
anced pattern, such as we find in the 
facade of Notre Dame of Paris with 
its three vertical axis and five hori- 
zontal bands centralized by the great 
rose window and entrance doorway. 

The Classicist, at least, has the 
long uninterrupted lineage direct from 
the world’s greatest age of art, the 
age of Pericles in Greece. And I think 
we all feel in the balanced repose of a 
beautiful house, inspired by the 
Georgian or Colonial, the quality of 
lasting beauty, which will cause this 
type of work always to hold its place 
as a favored type of design, even tho 
its details may vary and change. 
Many advocates of this school, how- 
ever, go too far and say that there 
can be no beauty except in the abso- 
lute balance of symmetry. 

The Romanticist can point to the 
great paintings, particularly land- 
scapes, in which a great mass of gray 
in one portion of a canvas is balanced 
by a small spot of brilliant color which 
dominates another portion. We have 
in this case true balance, not of equal 
mass but of equal interest, in one 
place transfused, and in another 
place concentrated. I see no reason 
why this sort of balance cannot be 
equally good in architecture, why an 
ornamental entrance doorway cannot 
balancealarge, simple, unornamented 
gable end, and so on thru the entire 
conception. After all, there are few 
rules in art other than that the result 
be satisfying to the soul. I have seen 
houses of both types which were ex- 
tremely beautiful and houses of both 
types which were extremely bad. 
judged of art, like —_ cannot - 
u in groups—they must 
He tr as individual examples. 
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fEn purine Beauty 
+++FOR YOUR BATHROOMS | 


Topay it is taken for granted give personal charm. The almost 
that the modern home has a bath- endless choice of colors and de- 
room, kitchen, laundry, living signs afford a beauty that time 
room or hall done in tile. Mosaic cannot affect. They are easy to 
Tiles—real tiles—add a distinc- clean. And Mosaic Tiles furnish 
tion no other material can. They the greatest long-run economy. 

It is to your interest to mail cou- 


pon for free illustrated booklet. 


MOSAIC 
agree ce a . TILES 


$30 
Easy 
Monthly 
Pay- 
ments 





eon 2. 


THE MOSAIC TILE COMPANY, 
405 Coopermill Road, Zanesville, Ohio 
Please send me your booklet, 

“Mosaic Tiles in Color” 

















The “Rose Glen,” 5 rooms, bath 
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Before You Rent, Buy or Build, 


SEND Fer 
100 HOME PLANS 


OSE from 100 prize homes, 4 to 9 rooms. American, English and 

Spanish designs. We furnish specified material of highest quality, 
and free architecture. No extras. You know cost in advance! We 
finance you up to 75%, 5 to 15 year loan plan, like rent: $24 to $90 
monthly. Lowest interest, 6%. If you help build, you may not need 
cash. Builders have saved $2000 up! Over 200,000 satisfied customers. 


iodern ideas: Thermo-Sealed Material comes machine-sawed, 
Me . saves \ fuel cost; hard- notched and ready for exact fitting 
ood 










we floors throughout; colorful on job. Saves 30% labor and 18% — = ae 

kitchens; linen closets; medicine lumber waste. Saves 3940 hand-saw «ne i 

cases; phone nooks; clothes chutes; cuts. Easy-to-follow plans and q* Gordon-Van Tine Co. 
latest built-in features. instructions. i 1338 C St., D I 


Plan-Cut gives you a superior 


house. Conforms with all building You get wholesale, mills-to-you | Please send me Free Plan Book. 


savings. Get facts free I am interested in: 


~ GordonVanTine |" 


0 Remodeling 
WORLD’S LARGEST SPECIALISTS 
IN HOME BUILDING SINCE 1865 


GO FOOG onccccccccccrccccecessseccesccsessesesassetinete 
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THE RIGHT TOOL SAVES TIME 


Three Tools in One 


Three of the most used garden tools 
are combined in this American 
Gardener. Consists of a trenching 
plow—to open seed furrows; a five 
tooth adjustable cultivator—to har- 
row, weed and mulch; a scuffle hoe 
for shallow cultivation and mulch- 
ing. All three tools are made of 
forged and tempered steel and 
mounted in a revolving forged steel 
head. It is but five seconds work 
to turn this head and bring the tool 
you want intouse. Handles adjust- 
able for height. Mold board plow 
with landside can be furnished at 
slight additional cost. 

The brand True Temper is burned in the 
handle to mark each cultivator as the best 


tool of its kind that can 
made, 


THE AMERICAN FORK 
& HOE Co. 
1900 Keith Bidg., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





Makers of Farm and 
arden Tools for 
over 100 years 




















FREE 
on Request 
—Valuable 56 page 
Garden Book. Gives 
accurate directions 
for every step in 
gardening. Write 
today. 


If your dealer has not yet stocked the Amer- 
ican Garden Cultivator, Cat. No. G2, send 
us this name and $6.40 and we will supply 
you direct, postpaid. 


American Gardener Cultivator 


RUE IEMPER: 


CHOICE IRIS 


Really choice 12 c 
varieties of these each 
wonderfully beautiful hardy plants 


These varieties are selected 
because they are rugged and 
hardy, wonderfully free flower- 
ing and include a range of ex- 
Sellout rich colors to found 


aem| in no other flower: 
| | RAINBOW COLLECTION 
ey This collection is made up from one 
b: es of the choicest Iris collections in the 
world, comprising over 1200 varieties. 
It will contain some of the v nest Irisesin my ex- 
hibition gardens. In these Gardens my spaceis limited 
and I must therefore move certain stocks to make room 
for the pro tion of new varieties. This is your 
eiventer®, and it is an opportunity to secure Choice 
Hardy Garden Iris at a fraction of their real value. 
For those who wish to have a garden full of fine 
flowers that will bloom profusely year after year 
with little care, in every color of the rainbow, this 
RAINBOW COLLECTION is an unusual oppor- 
tunity. There will be soft tones with silky petals, 
deep rich colors with velvety petals, pink tones, deep 
purples, crimson tones, pansy violet colors, yellows, 
whites, bronze tones and many blended _ colorings. 
Each plant will grow into a fine clump and will be a 
source of delight for many years to come. 


I = ——- 25 a wy in this 

wonde range colors, some 0 

them as fragrant as a rose, for the $3.00 

remarkably low price of.......... 

If you wish them labeled with the names of the 
varieties add 50c extra, Catalog Free. 


ROBERT WAYMAN 
Box C, Bayside, Long Island, New York 























Now let us take up the third group 
which we have called, for lack of a 
better name, the Deliberately Dif- 
ferent. It has been called modern and 
contemporary architecture. Both of 
these names seem to me to include 
also the other types of architecture 
which are being constructed in mod- 
ern or contemporary times, those 
which are just as modern and just as 
contemporary as this type. 

One of the best-known men who 
tried to establish a school, cut off 
from all precedent, was Frank Lloyd 
Wright of Chicago. It seems to me 
that his attempt was to build a home 
to satisfy a theory rather than the 
needs of modern life. One of his ideas 
was that since our middlewestern 

rairies are flat, horizontal lines in a 

ouse should conform to this ground 
form. It has been said that his real 
precedent was in oriental art, and it 
may be there is some similarity and 
that this is the source of his inspira- 
tion. He achieved at times real beauty 
in his work. Few of his followers, 
however, had his inherent artistic 
ability, but worked in the manner he 
developed, because it was a popular 
fad rather than because of any real 
creatiye interest of their own. 


E HAVE now seen what is hap- 

pening in architecture in Amer- 
ica today. What is going to happen 
is a question fora prophet. I do not 
claim to be one. But perhaps from 
things that have passed we can sense 
that which may be in the future. All 
great architecture has come after 
rather slow development from those 
things which have fulfilled the prac- 
tical and aesthetic needs of the pre- 
ceding age. 

Man creates only by the assimila- 
tion of all possible knowledge of that 
which has gone before. He becomes 
a master of his craft thru knowledge 
and love of his craft. The great 
painter does not suddenly become a 
great musician. He creates thru the 
medium which he thoroly knows and 
understands. What better back- 
ground can one have for the creation 
of new work than the knowledge of 
great work? 

Our architects of today will take 
the stored-up knowledge of all the 
architects of the ages, assimilate this 
knowledge, put the imprint of their 
personality upon it, and give it forth 
anew to the world. Men with ordered 
minds in which reason plays a domi- 
nant part will work in the symmetry 
typical of the classic tradition. Men 
loving the more sentimental phases 
of beauty will create in the Romantic, 
but we will always find men at revolt 
with the world of thingsas they are— 
in its slow, painstaking process. They 
will try in a moment to do that which 
ages alone have accomplished—cre- 
ate new architecture in their own life- 
time. They are always leaving their 
impress, some for the generation, 
some perhaps for all time, but they 
make us think to the point where our 
reason forces us to condemn them or 
accept them in part or whole. 

What our contribution will be we 
cannot tell. The great tradition has 
come to us as an unbroken chain, 
sketching back into the dimness that 
lies behind us. We must add our link. 
That part of our modern architecture 
which isthe most direct outgrowth of 
the greatness of the past, and at the 
same time the most vital solution of 
the complexity of problems with which 
modern civilization is forever piling 
in the path of progress, that part alone, 
will be ourcontribution tofuture ages. 





For asc. you get this new booklet and a 
trial (144-0z.) can of Nitrophoska, the 
popular plant food The booklet tells 
how to succeed better with Flowers, 
Vegetables, Lawns, House 

Plants, etc A level 
teaspoonful of 


NiTROPHOSKA 


to a gallon of water, makes a 
rich, liquid odorless plant food 
Far ahead of any you have 
ever used It is easy to use 
and costs only 1'zc. per gallon 


one 












This size 1s more econom-* 
ical—costs only 1/3 of a cent 
per gallon, since 16 ounces make 100 
gallons Youcanalsouscitdy. a. 
two-finger pinch every 10 days—two weeks, for flowers 

or vegetables, whether indoors or out, gives them thrift 
and health and encourages them to blossom and pro- 
duce freely Remember, Nitrophoska is pleasant and 
EASY TO USE, perfectly odorless, very soluble and 
concentrated ‘A little goes a long way; does not 
wash out but clings to soil particles and so nourishes 
roots fora long period Order today Sold by dealers. 

SYNTHETIC NITROGEN PRODUCTS 


CORPORATION 
GARDEN DEPARTMENT 

















285-C MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 








talks. 


on s' 

GLADIOLUS—50 for $1.00, 100 for $175, 

20 varieties—all different colors; rich tints: 
lights. 














INDESTRUCTO METAL 
PLANT-TREE LABELS 


know 


Add to the ney ae of your garden. 
r 


Attractive—wea 


and wear proof. Alwa 
legible. N iva. *"Blest evens™ 
“Send 10 cents for samples of various kinds. 


Ball & Socket Mfg. Co. 
ay 





LLECTIO F 
A $6.00 perenniats on BULES For $5.00 
PERENNIALS—Fine Hard Plonsee it ved 


ew Impro 
Strains—3 Each of ACHILLEA, COLUMBINE, DEL- 
PHINIUM, HOLL ee sbre EET p4i DIGI- 


Y d Prepaid. 
GLADIOLUS—5 each of 6 Finest Named RUFFLED 
and PLAIN VARIETIES—Labeled—30 Large Bulbs 
Worth 15 to 35c each. Guaranteed Value—$5.00 to 
£7.00 for only $3.00 eh ti 

b Collections for $5.50. Illustrated Folder on Request. 
CHARLES GROVE, MONTICELLO, ILLINOIS 


PERENNIALS & WILD FLOWER 


$5.00 post oe Sneed for our long lit of native: wild 
J , or 0 

flora Northern Wis. and free illustrated catalogue 
of perennials. 





Chequamegon Flower Gardens 
V. E. Brubaker, ~~ Washburn, Wis. 
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Handling 
Nervous Child 


[Continued from page 100] 


soon shows in the child’s behavior. 

The opposite type of mother, the 
one who never gets away from home 
and children, makes just as great a 
mistake, Somewhere between the 
two there is a happy medium which 
makes for better nerves on the part 
of both mother and child. 

So much for regularity. Once at- 
tained, and administered in a firm but 
sympathetic way by a self-controlled 
parent, routine will take care of the 
problems of eating, sleeping, outdoor 
play, obedience, and _ elimination 
control. We have left the matter 
of overstimulation. 

Music, dancing, dramatic-art les- 
sons, and the like, should never be 
added to the sensitive child’s program 
unless the doctor says he can stand 
them. 


SPECIAL care should be taken 
when the child plays with other 
children. Heneeds this play—I would 
not for a minute argue against group 
tes Poem this most stimulating con- 
tact should be offset by some extra 
precautions for the sensitive child. 
Three good meals a day, a rest period 
before each meal, and quiet before 
nap and bedtime are essential and 
should allow the sensitive child to 
play with others without ill effects. 
But if he is still too excited or tired to 
rest or eat after play, I shouldn't 
hesitate to remove him from the 
group for a time, perhaps a week, 
during which he can build up phys- 
ically. I have seen my own child 
put on weight before my eyes in a 
week’s absence from other children, 
and she always returned to society 
much better fitted to take her own 
part and to endure the vicissitudes of 
group life. Indeed, I feel that the 
physical strengthening of a sensitive 
child should take precedence over 
wactically everything else, for it 
helen in making every kind of adjust- 
ment. 

Outings for the sensitive child, too, 
should be given sparingly and under 
controlled conditions. Remember 
that prolonged contact with an adult, 
prolonged periods of enforced inac- 
tivity, are mést trying to children’s 
nerves, and avoid as much as possible 

“‘treats,’’ such as trips to amusement 
yarks, movies, and the like, which 
om these features. The child who 

lays as he likes,in his own neighbor- 
ood really has a better time than 
the child who is constantly taken to 
stimulating entertainments or hauled 
about on trips, and he is a healthier 
child. Once a week at the outside is 
often enough for the sensitive child 
to leave his neighborhood on pleasure 
bent. And then outings should be 
planned so that meals will come at 
the right time, so that there will be 
onpertuarty for rest, and so that he 
will not be kept too long in close 
contact with adults. 

It should be repeated that in dis- 
ciplining the nervous child, every- 
thing should be overlooked that can 
be, but that punishment, when it is 
called for, should be given quietly, 
firmly, inexorably. 

From the parental standpoint, the 
handling of the nervous child resolves 
itself into something like this: house- 
hold management so that meals and 
bedtime can be regular; control of 
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FRESH RUNNING 





Makes a Garden of 
the Desert—Makes 
the House a Home 


—— is life itself! 
An unfailing supply 

of running water—clear, 
cool, sparkling-fresh— 
means more to the home 
than any other single con- 
venience. Water for drink- 
ing, cooking, dishwashing, 
and laundry—water for 
lawn and garden—for pets 
and poultry—for fire al 
tection—for auto washing 
—some water need is urgent 
every hour of the day. 
Myers makes it easy for 
you to have fresh, run- 
ning water—wherever you 
want it—in an unfailing 
supply. Costs are mod- 
erate—and benefits un- 


limited. 












A bt eee Self-Oiling 
Water Systems are 
made in a complete line— 
for home, summer cottage 
or countryestate. Whether 
you have a deep well or a 
shallow one, whether you 
require an outfit for hand, 
wind, gas engine or electric 
2 ipa Myers can sup- 

y you with the right sys- 
tem for your needs—in a 
capacity range from 200 to 
10,000 gallons per hour. 
Weare world’s headquarters 
—for pumps for every pur- 
pose. Write today for free 
catalog and the name of 
the nearest Myers dealer. 


The F. E. Myers & 
Bro. Co. 
88 Orange St., Ashland, Ohio 


Makers for over 50 years 
of MYERS Pumps for 
Eo very Purpose. 
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Wonder Work Shop 


Garden furniture—slides—backyard playground equipment 
for the children—pieces for the porch and home—and a 
thousand-and-one other things admired by your friends— 
quickly and easily made at home with the RED JACKET 
HOME WORK SHOP. Easy to learn—easy to operate. 
‘urns leisure into pleasure. 

Most modern equipment available. Lathe, band saw, tilt- 
ing saw table, drill, and twenty other handy units, all elec- 
trically driven by Red Jacket electric motor—just attach to 
your light socket. 


Mailed to you FREE 


Send coupon for attractive, colored folder telling all about 
it, including easy payment plan, and special ten-day free- 
trial offer on RED JACKET HOME WORK SHOP. 
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ol 


erincs FREE TRIAL OFFER 
Waco Tool Works, Inc., Dept, C-5 
5216 W, Kinzie St., Chicago 


EET Re a a NL, es 
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t Pein clothes yesterday—wash- 
day today—white clothes tomor- 


row—Melo was used to soften the 
water, the hard city water, in which 
those clothes were washed. Without 
Melo, hard water combines with soap 
and makes scum. The scum collects 
dirt. The dirt gets in the fabric. And 
that’s why clothes washed in hard 
water, without Melo, are gray, instead 
of white. 

Water softened with Melo is a won- 
derful cleaner, with or without soap. 
No scum forms. No dirty ring around 
the washtubs. No grimy clothes. 

As a dishwasher, Melo is remarkable. 
One tablespoonful cuts grease, saves 
hands, and makes the dishes sparkle. 
Two tablespoonfuls in the bathtub pre- 
vent the dirty ring from forming. Melo 
makes soap much more effective and 
saves from % to % the amount ordi- 
narily used. 

Melo costs only 10 cents. Buy 3 cans. 
Keep one in the kitchen, one in the 
laundry and one in the bathroom. Get 
it at your grocer’s. 

THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Ohio 
Manufacturers of Sani-Flush 


FAN — 
PA —— 


HARD WATER PLUS MEL’O MAKES SOFT WATER 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


WELO 


WATER SOFTENED WITH MELO 
IS A REMARKABLE CLEANER 














10 cents 


The water in the United 
States is generally from 5 
to 25 times too hard. Melo 
will make the water in your 
city as soft as rain water. 





stop 
infiltration 


Cheap, poorly-made window frames cost 
more in the end. . . . They allow wind, 
dust and water to filter in between 
frame and wall. . . . How to be sure 
of weather-tight frames is ex- 

ed in our booklet, “How to 
e Your New Home More 
Comfortable.” We shall 
send it upon request. 


—(inderwsen- 


FRAMES 


“€Send for this Free Booklet. 









a Sign your Name and Address 
<F in Margin of Page and Mail to 
Box No. A-!14 BAYPORT, MINN. 








adult nerves in the home; if the 
mother does her own work, a limited 
number of outside activities; arrange- 
ments so that mother and children 
can be apart for periods of the day; 
not too many guests in the home; 
avoidance of overstimulating con- 
tacts for the child. 

Even tho this is a program in which 
perfection is almost impossible of 
attainment, it is comforting to know 
that every parental effort in the right 
direction brings results, and that it is 
never too late to start. While I my- 
self, as I have indicated, backslide 
every now and then, with unfortunate 
results, there has been a steady im- 
provement from one year to the next, 
and each physical examination 
Eleanor undergoes proves that the 
struggle has been well worth while. 
Perhaps by the time I am a grand- 
mother—! 


[EDITOR'S NOTE: The following 
books will be found helpful in dealing 
with the nervous child: ‘Rebuilding 
the Child,” by Frank Howard Rich- 
ardson, M.D. (G. B. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York, $2); ‘‘Safeguarding Chil- 
dren’s Nerves,”’ by James J. Walsh, 
M.D. and John A. Foote, M.D. 
(J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia, $2); ‘“The Nervous Child,” 
by Hector Charles Cameron, M.D. 
(Oxford University Press, American 
Branch, New York, $1.75); “The 
Nervous Child and His Parents,”’ by 
Frank Howard Richardson, M.D. 
(G. B. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 
$1.75).] 


Melody Versus 


Scales 


[Continued from page 113] 


piano study to 800,000 school chil- 
dren. San Francisco, Buffalo, and 
Kansas City are other large cities 
giving their children the ogee er 
to study music in the public schools. 

Mothers have asked me how to go 
about an endeavor to have piano 
study added to the curriculum of their 
town schools. It is a logical under- 
taking of a mothers’ club or a parent- 
teachers’ association. The first step, 
after discussion in the club, should 
be a talk with the school superintend- 
ent or the school board. If your local 
school board is not acquainted with 
the plan used by other towns, you 
can get all the necessary information 
from the National Bureau for the 
Advancement of Music, New York 
City. 

Some of the nationally known 
specialists in public-school piano 
study would also be good sources of 
information. 

In New York there is Osbourne 
McConathy, originator of the Oxford 
Piano Course. Mr. McConathy’s 
system is used extensively in Chicago. 

Also used in Chicago is the method 
of Miss Helen Curtis of that city. 

Out in San Francisco the Bevitt 
study plan is employed, as arranged 
by Miss Bevitt, who is located there. 

To one making a thoro analysis of 
the results of the past two or three 
years, it would seem that gon 
instruction in the public schools has 
taken a very strong foothold and is 
destined to grow more important 
every year. Literally millions of 
children - ener getting the ad- 
vantages of this progressive step in 
public-school education, 
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your own Lable 
AND YOUR 


ove Waitress 


SHE knows you. She knows your 
likes and dislikes, the time you 
usually have your dinner. And she 
knows how to serve delicious food as 
it should beserved . . . for months of 
careful training have seen to that. 
You’ll like your own waitress... and 
you'll like the foods she serves you, 
too. 
* * + * 
—There are complete garage facilities 
at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall... . May 
we send you a descriptive booklet further 
describing the hotels? 


CHALFONTE- 
HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 
American Plan 
Leeds and Lippincott Company 





GiveYour Roses a Chance 


the standard flower spray for a 

"SH NOT kill Rose Aphis yeu 

ose ou 

Three Sizes MUST use Nicotine. 





20 Cents = C. E. JAMIESON & CO. 
75 Cents Mfg. Chemists Detroit, Michigan 





LET US REPLATE YOUR SILVERWARE 


Antiques, Wedding Gifts, Silverware, Jewelry, etc. 
Bring your choice pos- 
sessions up to date so 
that you will be proud 


of their and 
con out added years of 
All of fin- 





wear. — =A 
bronze or, ete. Hich- 
workmanshi 


Before meplating directions for shipping. After neplating 
WAHL PLATING & MFG. CO., 39 South St., MN. Ve 


lover and grow- 

GARDENERS 20s: 
for bome or market is offered 

help to success in Audel’s 

Guides 


& Growers 
im —Just Out! A complete library of 
; answers hin 
ref: 


= . plans, ts. 
Ay af ht J es 
pgearany cme tates fer 


‘Music Lessons Ka oh 


) UADER MASTER TEACHERS | 
PCM CU ey leogone, wnser crest, American 


EEA TE eee 
Instrument eee et cur'yzra Posieted 
¢.Vein,Comet, Mandi, Gotar Hania sr Rens Copan 


UniversityExtension Conservetory, 461 Siegel-tyers Bidy., Chicago 


SELECTED AND DARWIN 
GUARANTEED i | 00 TULIPS 
RAINBOW COLLECTION 
HOLLAND 
AME: 


90 Tulip Co. 
RICAN $ 7 © Darwin Specialists 
452 W. 36th St., N. Y. City 




















































Diary of a Plain 
Dirt Gardener 


[Continued from page 10] 


time in my life, Viburnum carlesi in 
bloom—a large fragrant bloom of 
faint pink. My own. planted last fall, 
will not bloom this year. 

May 8. Up by 5, I dined hastily 
and set out in my half-brother-to-a- 
flivver to visit my folks, 90 miles away 
and to see my brother’s new house 
with its new garden and pool. Then 
I drove on to a nearby nursery where 
I loaded down my car with all the 
trees and shrubbery necessary to 
make a foundation planting for our 
new house. 

My car isa coupe. We loaded the 
back, covered the fenders, put some 
inside on the seat, until with the 12- 
foot elms and so on, my car looked 
like Birnam Wood coming to Dun- 
sinane. 

May 9. I planted my foundation 
shrubbery around the house and the 
garage today. I had ordered the 

lants so as to give me an old-fash- 
ioned planting to set off our simple 
colonial brick. So we put elm trees 
on each side to frame it. Around the 
house I have set lilacs, flowering 
almonds, Lonicera fragrantissima, two 
flowering dogwoods on either side of 
the front door, with Aronia arbuti- 
folia, a hawthorn, and other things. 
For ivyg we planted Ampelopsis 
tricuspidata, known as Japanese, or 
Boston, ivy. I wish all of this could 
have been planted a month ago. 


AY 10. I set a stepping-stone 

walk, curving from the drive up 
to the front door. Two more boxes of 
new perennials came today. In one 
were some plants of Sedum sieboldi. 
These I divided before planting, as I 
did also some Dianthus deltoides 
variety Brilliant. I put them in 
rows in the propagating garden to 
grow on for permanent planting in 
the fall. 

May 11. A box with a dozen pairs 
of work gloves came today. I have 
found some pliable leather gloves, 
selling for 50 cents, that I wear in 
doing garden work. I buy them from 
the factory by the dozen and keep 
them by the furnace, by the fire- 
places, and in the car. 

May 14. Day after day, mornings 
before breakfast, each evening from 
around 4 to dark, each day is Just as 
today—spade, rake, transplant. My 
place a my garden are new, and I 
am just etting it under way, for this 
is only the second summer on a 5- 
year program of landscaping and 
brin — and borders to a 
fnichet ote sta 

May 16. = came again today, 
with treasures for the garden. In- 
stead of ordering everything at once, 
I’ve been buying gradually, so that 
I won’t have too much on my hands 
to plant at one time. There were 
several kinds of dwarf phlox—Phlox 
subulata white and lilacina, and Phlox 
amoena. All of these should have 
been ordered earlier. There were 
sedums ajugas, and alpine asters. 
Most of these I’m dividing and lining 
out in the propagating garden, there 
to grow until the building of my rock 
garden. 

Blooms come on apace. I noted 
today the first of Aquilegia, Linum 
perenne, or blue flax, Centaurea mon- 
tana, Viola Jersey Gem, and the 
Basket-of-gold (Alyssum sazatile com- 
pactum)—jewels all. 
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“Does it pay to 


buy a ‘cheap’ mower’’? 





“Even though you may buy 


a ‘cheap’ lawn mower”, The famous 


says the Old Gardener, SA 


“before you’re through, 
you'll actually pay (maybe 
twice over) for the PENN- 
SYLVANIA Quality kind. 
You'll pay in added cut- 
ting time and work in need- 
less sharpening expense, 
and in the extra years of 
mowing service you'll 
never get.’ 





At the nearest hardware or seed store displaying 
the famous “Old Gardener” sign, you can get 
what you’re paying for by selecting a PENNSYL- 
VANIA Mower (any PENNSYLVANIA Quality 
brand)—easily identified by the easy-pushing, 
patented STAYTITE Handle. 


Write for free booklet, “Expert Instruc- 
tions on the Care of the Lawn.” 





PENNSYLVANIA LAWN MOWER WORKS The SUPER Great-American, Ball 
1634 North 23rd Street Philadelphia, Pa. Bearing (Roller Bearing Wheels). 


PENSE DANI «za 


The New Wm. Penn, Ball Bearing 
—one size only, 16-inch— Price 
$16.50 at Philadelphia. 
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Protects Your Garden 


Wonderful flowers can be had in 
all their beauty and perfection if 
kept free from destructive pests. 
No matter what plants, flowers, 
shrubs or trees are infested, “Black 
Leaf 40” is the “Old Reliable 
Spray” for Aphis and similar in- 
sects. 
Enjoy Perfect Flowers 


For just a few cents cost per season you 
can protect your garden. Complete and 
easy-to-understand spraying instructions 
with every bottle. The ounce bottle for 
35c makes 6 gallons of effective spray. 
Sold also in larger sizes by drug, 

hardware, flower and department stores. 


Also Kills Poultry Lice 
Paint ‘‘Black Leaf 40” on top of the roosts 
bef6re chickens perch. Fumes penetrate 
the feathers, killing the lice. Easy, 
effcctive, cheap. Write us for leaflets. 











TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Inc., Louisville, Ky. 


Black Leaf 40 
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For Perfect Washdays 


RIZZLY rains, blustery 
winds and zero weather 
cause absolutely no washday 
inconvenience to the owner of 
a LAMNECK LAUNDRY 
DRYER. The clothes are 
always washed, dried and 


ironed on the same day each 
week. They are always spotlessly 
clean, fresh and sweet-smelling. Best 
of all, they receive that personal, 
individual attention that only home- 
washed clothes can have. 


LAMNECK LAUNDRY DRYER 


Fine linens, dainty underthings and 
baby’s tiny garments—every single 
piece is gently washed, carefully 
rinsed and wrung, then dried and 
sterilized in the LAMNECK 
LAUNDRY DRYER. The clothes 
are protected from dust and soot, 
from whipping winds, clothes pin 
tears, sagging lines and frozen fibers. 
There is absolutely no chance of the 
clothes becoming scorched or dis- 
colored because a thermostat con- 
trols the drying temperature and 
there is a constant circulation of 
clean, fresh, warm air 

Your local gas company will be glad 
to show you the LAMNECK. Or, 
if you prefer, write us direct for 
complete information. 


THE W. E. LAMNECK COMPANY 
439 DUBLIN AVE. COLUMBUS, OHIO 


THE W. E. LAMNECK COMPANY, 

439 Dublin Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 

Please send details about the Lamneck Laundry 
Dryer. 
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FOR SPRING 


If you have not already perfected plans 
for your spring grass cutting, the time 
has come for decision as to the power 
mower you are to use. Choose the 
Moto-Mower. Get our new catalog by 
mailing the coupon below. 


THE MOTO-MOWER CO., DETROIT 
3250 E. Woodbridge St., Detroit, Mich. 


Please send catalog to: 

















May 19. Stopping at the Univer- 
sity gardens today, | saw the Hugonis 
rose in bloom—the wonderful golden 
rose of China, with its graceful long 
sprays of yellow. On a lawn down 
town I saw a magnificent flame azalea 
in bloom and a Bechtel flowering crab 
in the public-library yard. 

This afternoon being Saturday, I 
devoted it to the garden. Out in the 
hot sun I spaded until my head 
thumped. I mowed the yard some. 
Then as clouds came up, I hastened 
to do some transplanting of some 
Sedum lydium I had divided. But 
the rain came. 

After the rain, I finished this and 
transplanted some seedling Veronica 
longifolia subsessilis, still in a seed- 
frame from last -year. Just as I 
expected, it has not come true from 
seed, but I have instead some non- 
descript sort akin to Veronica spicata. 
Next I divided a few plants of Sedum 
spectabile, something I~ had never 
done before. 

May 20. This being Sunday, I 
went garden visiting this morning. 
At Mrs. Halenkamp’s garden I saw 
a fine collection of rock-garden plants 
for shade; indeed, all sorts of peren- 
nials for shade. There were c umps 
of Dicentra spectabilis, or bleeding- 
heart, 3 feet tall; of Dicentra eximia, 
the dwarfer, 1 foot tall; clumps of 
Anchusa myosotidi. ‘flora bigger than I 
had supposed this would ever grow; 
and something new to me, Tiarella 
cordifolia, or foamflower. This dainty 
plant is ‘fit for the garden of the 
queen. Mrs. Halenkamp had a little 
bog garden, too, with many rare ferns 
and even a real snake. 


AY 21. Some Thalictrum diptero- 
carpum were in a place unsuit- 
able, sol moved them into the long 
border, and around the space I put a 
wire, pinned into the ground, that 
next spring I might know where they 
are and not dig them out before they 
come up, they are so frail and come 
up so late. 

Most of my time from 4 o’clock 
until dark was spent in using the 
speedy cultivator—a little steel- 

yxronged mustang with more vicious 
Kiek than any garden tool I have— 
and when I sat down to my desk to 
work afterward, I was so tired I just 
sat and nodded. 

May 22. The Viburnum opulus 
sterile that I planted two weeks ago 
as part of the new garage planting is 
in full bloom. Three varieties of 
Hemerocallis are coming out. The 
first Elder daisy is blooming—ten 
days ahead of its Memorial Day 
schedule. I worked so late in the 
garden that it was 10 o’clock before I 
had my supper. 

May 24. A belated order of more 
perennials is here, and I worked hard 
and fast getting them in the ground 
tonight. The shipment is mainly 
veronicas—Veronica erica, incana, 
spicata rosea, rupestris, ru pestris rosea, 
and so on. A few I am keeping in 
clumps, the. vo dividing and setting 
out in rows in the propagating garden 
to increase my supply. 

May 29. I have a boy helping me a 
bit, and I put him to cleaning up the 
new shrub border and hoeing it. This 
border is 200 feet long, 12 feet wide, 
and has two rows of shrubbery, 
mainly of the rarer sorts. Today, for 
the first time, I saw Erinus alpinus 
roseus in bloom in my garden. 

May 30. A million folks had their 
Memorial Day ruined for them by 
the same circumstance that made me 
and my garden rejoice. It rained. 
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A OE ES EE NRO 
MOST GALLONS PER DOLLAR WITH DURO 


Complete Duro 
Fresh Flow 



















/ aif { hour only: 
ae Ty $6950 
A IE 0. b. Dayton 
U Z al - oonee 















Turn a faucet anytime, day or 
night—and Duro’s strong pres- 
sure responds, instantly, unfail- 
ingly. Duro benefits all the 
family, all the time. Install 
Duro—the ultimate choice of 
home owners everywhere. 


FREE BOOKLETS 


Write for free booklets on Duro 
Water Systems and Duro Water 
Softeners, 


Duro Water 
Duro—Without a Fault — "g!tene';,$78.50 


THE DURO COMPANY 
405 Monument Ave., Dayton, Ohio 











































WatérSystems ‘Water Softeners 











BEAUTIFY YOUR « GARDEN 
Attract Friendly Birds 


Complete line of Bird Houses and > ; 
Bird Feeders. Decorative Garden Pot- | FEEDER 
tery, Bird Baths, Gazing Globes, 
Vases, Oil Jars and Weather 
Vanes. 





Send for 
Literature 







2-in-l1 FEEDER and WREN HOUSE 
f Automatic feed hoppers. $2.50 post paid. 
-” BIRD BATH:—Green and white, 27” high. 
$8.00. Gray Stone finish, 32” high $10.00, 
All prices F. O. B. 
Ask your dealer or write 
for literature, 


poe Roderick Payne, Inc. 
t — MA 
we Box 464" Springiteld, Ohio 














IRON FENCE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Plain and ornamental entrance gates. Balcony, porch, step 
and stair railings, grilles, window guards. Catalog cn request. 





Cincinnati Fence Co. 


» Inc. 
3322 Spring Grove Ave. Cincinnati, O. 








Basket Country. 
New Albany Box & Baskel Co., 


Nine unlabeled Dahlia bulbs 
DAHLIAS for $1.25 postpaid from our 
Choice Collection of home 


grown Dahlias. Color Helio- 
trope one of _ earliest and best bloomers. Potash 
grown and s 


ayed. 
MORTIMER’S DAHLIA GARDENS, 73 Long Street, BARRE, VT. 


Box 105, New Albany, Ind. 











ALWAYS Ask For DENISON’S—53 


f Bits 
Comedy - Dramas MA suder Vv ev ille 2 fete 
Farces Musical jalogs, 
Comedies, Re @ Futertainmen 8, 


Musical Ran Oe medy Songs, Chal ks, Min- 
strels, Blackface Skite, Make-up Gaede, "See FREE. 
T. S. DENISON & CO., 623 &. Wabash, Dept. 124, CHICAGO 





40 Good Blooming Size Ruffled Gladiolus $1.00 
First year gladiolus bulbs, fine mixed, should bloom. .. .$1.0' 

i ae tiadiolus bulbe fine mixed $1.25. "Heeal ky Seed < 
Ghadioive bulblets, 50 each of 10 good var. nam 

Regal Lilies 20 % inch: or 7 % in.; or fT in: or 3134 in bulb 1. 
See our ade in Feb., March, ‘April b 


Shiloh Gardens, P.O. Box 650, 





“ike. Nebr. 







































From Wall Street 
To Kitchen 


[Continued from page 13] 


urchased a half year’s supplies in 
ess time than that.) Breakfast was 
another time consumer. From 7:30 
when Roger appeared, to 8:45 when 
the children were thru, totaled almost 
9 hours a week, to say nothing of the 
time spent in preparation and in 
clearing up. I determined to begin 
my time budgeting with the first 
meal of the day. 

But how? I had systematized a 
big business department, but I was 
finding that it was quite a different 
matter to systematize children—and 
men. It was not difficult, tho, to 
amuse them, and where there was 
amusement, they would usually fol- 
low, so the next morning, which was 
Saturday, I invited Bob and Anne to 
go to Chinatown with me, to have 
Chinese tea and buy the most musical 
temple-gong we could possibly find. 
Why? Because after this, breakfast, 
piping hot, was going to be on the 
table for everybody at 7:30. That 
would mean a pleasant, leisurely 
breakfast with their father and me, 
and no scrambling to get off after- 
ward. The only hard part was get- 
ting up, but would that = hard if one 
were awakened by those lovely musi- 
cal notes ringing thru the house? 
They wguld have to be rung again for 
breakfast, and the first one down 
could be bell ringer, with full oppor- 
tunity to play anything and every- 
thing he liked. 

The children had a glorious time in 
Chinatown, and they learned so 
much about temple bells that they 
were keen to play them. After a few 
backslidings, they learned to be 
erage and had really happy break- 
asts, while I saved more than four 
early hours a week. 


UT marketing seemed hopeless! 
It was not that I spent so much 
time in buying. It was the endless 
waiting, while meat was being cut and 
butter weighed, for the line of women 
always ahead of me. Obviously, I 
must make the head of the line and 
reduce the time spent in waiting. 

The solution seemed to be mail- 
order buying. We did it in Wall 
Street, so why not in the home world, 
where all staple articles are now 
bought by name and have fixed prices 
that every housekeeper knows? As 
for meat, fruit, and things of that 
sort, I had faith enough to believe 
that there were merchants who could 
be trusted to fill orders honestly 
and bill them at right prices. I 
sought the local merchants—the 
butcher, baker, grocer, and green 
grocer I had found most reliable, and 
I talked the plan over with them. 
They were more than willing to fill 
mail orders and send provisions C. 

Each one understood that he 
was to get my orders just so long as 
they were filled satisfactorily, and 
no longer. 

Then I went home and drew up 
the order forms, or requisitions. The 
forms read: 

... “Please send the following supplies 
C. O. D., before 10 a. m. tomorrow 
and return this list as an itemiz 
bill to be receipted by your agent.” 
Blank spaces were provid for 
‘items,’ “amount,” “price,” ‘‘re- 
ceived payment,” and “total amount 
of bill.” 

A neighborhood printer ran off 













“Dreams 
Come True/ 


The Perfect Kitchen 

is now possible with 

Practical Six Sectional 
Kitchen Cabinets 




















*TAloaEp to fit individual needs 
and ideas, Premier Praétical Six 
sections can be assembled in hun- 
dreds of arrangements and sizes. 












Six sections... base...upper...corner... broom... 
connecting...aod sink give the name Praétical Six. 
Made in different sizes they give unusual adapt- 
ibility to fit any requirement. They can be assem- 
bled around and over doors. windows, sinks, re- 
frigerators and stoves in hundreds of varying de- 
signs and sizes, and can be built around corners. 
Your lumber dealer has Premier Built-Ins, 
or can get them for you. 
Illustration left Praétical Six cab- 
above showsa inets are easily 
useful kitchen inStalled in new 
arrangement or old homes. 
around window. Write for illus- 
Lowerleftassem- trated booklet 
bly is suitable for showing many 
small kitchen or Premier Built-In 
butler’s pantry. conveniences. 


Premier Standardized Woodwork 
2112 MILLS STREET, EL PASO, TEXAS 
Please send illustrated booklet of Premier Built-Ins to 
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Weeds dont. 


worry me Now! :: 






Right when you are busiest with other 
things, your garden will need you. Don’t 
neglect it. Get a BARKER. 


With a BARKER, tending garden is so 
easy and swift. A woman or child can 
tend a big garden in a tenth the usual 
time. Rotating blades and underground 
knife destroy the weed growth (The 
BARKER basic ee.) It gets close 
to the plants; has leafguards. ‘“‘BEST 
WEED KILLER E USED.”” At 
the same time it works the surface into 
a level, moisture-retaining soil mulch— 
intensive cultivation. 


os rsd - eg = bere Ba te The BARKER is just the 
make the seedbed. Use a seed an 

attachment, which we can supply for the — Sanaa wooden. 
BARKER. The time and yaa work ry £4 ML 4 eel 
the BARKER saves you repaysits small —— 


We have used the 
cost over and over again each year. me 


Let us tell you all; show you many pictures. _ find it most valuable to our 
explain why so many more gardeners prefer the garden project. Now, we 
BARKER; show the two models and seven dif- need a drill to +4 Bed 
ferent sizes; and the very low prices s see SOR, Colar 
delivered. The BARKER has been the Falls, Ia. 
great favorite for twenty-five years, 
Find out about it. Write a postcard; 
or use the coupon. 


BARKER MFG. CO., Box 369, David City, Nebr. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
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0 BARKER MFG. CO, Box 369, David City, Nebe a 


Send, postpaid, Garden Book and Special Offer. 0 
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\, Club life on 
your own porch 


HE “‘atmosphere’s’’ the thing. . . 
after all . . . and OLD HIC ORY 

furniture on your porch will bring you 
the restfulness and comfort . . if not the 
quiet and remoteness . . of the country 
club or summer camp. 

Op Hickory on the porch willserve oe roe 
every day, and every evening. You'll 
the “‘OLp Hickory” trade mark on all the 
best-looking rch and garden furniture. 
Every piece of O OLp Hickory furniture you 
may buy you will find comfortable—thor- 
oughly comfortable—and you will find it 
artistic, too, truly beautiful because of the 
handsome design and skilled workmanship. 
There is no other furniture which will stand 
hard outdoor usage like OLD Hickory, and 
no other fine furniture so low priced in first 
cost, nor so durable under any service. 

Have your porch this summer reflect the 
restfulness, comfort and beauty of the great 
outdoors by furnishing it with OLD Hickory 
made in Martinsville, 


Morgan County, Ind. 1D HIC KORY 
Write us for complete 0 
information and we FU R N. C0 
will send you the name 
of the OLD Hickory NSVI ten 
ealer nearest you. Our 
complete catalog of ott 1215S. Cherry St. 


the beautifu Trade-Mark Brand 
Hickory pieces for 25 Burned into Every 
cents...**‘Wefurnish Piece of Genuine 
the Great Outdoors.” “Old Hickory” 























“Glad” fan. 
A Whole 


winners. 


the world. 
bloom finely this year. 


Best of garden flowers—very 
easy to grow. A trial of this 
special offer will make you a 





“GLAD”? GARDEN $3 
100 large bulbs, at least 30 
beautiful varieties, many 
different colors. (50 for $1.75). 
We include complete instruc- 
tions for growing prize- 


DELPHINIUM—the wonderful 
Vanderbilt hybrids. Nothing finer in 
Large, strong plants; will 

“Ber doz., $4. 


YY BUSH or Summer Lilac—a fine, showy 





BUTTERFL 

bush 4 to 6 ft. high, covered all summer with long spikes 
of beautiful pale lavender flowers. 35c each, 3 for $1. 
CANTERBURY BELLS both single and cup-and- 
saucer type. Per doz. $2. 

COREOPSIS beautiful yellow, daisy-like flower, 
blooms all summer. Per doz. $2. 


GAILLARDIA red and yellow,—somewhat similar 
to vere: me but larger. er doz. $2. 


HARDY PHLOX all colors, either mixed or separate. 
Per doz. $2. All Shipments Prepaid. 


Send “that is different’? 233 of world’s 
for CATALOG leading Gladioli and best varie- 
ties of other garden flowers. 


ELMER E. GOVE, Box 111, Burlington, Vermont 
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these requisitions on inexpensive 

sheets of paper and blocked them into 
yads, one of which always lay on my 
itchen desk, so that I could jot down 

supplies that were getting low. 

All supplies were sent C. O. D. 
To- keep money for them and to 
simplify accounts, Roger got a 
“petty cash’”’ lockbox for my kitchen 
desk and filled it with dollar bills 
and silver. These amounts were 
entered on his check book as ‘‘house- 
hold petty cash.”” The requisitions, 
returned and receipted by the de- 
livery man, served to balance the 
accounts. 

Bill collectors were never paid from 
this fund. In fact, I arranged with 
all of them to have monthly bills sent 
from the office and paid by check. 
This put a stop to some of the door- 
bell ringing I was learning to avoid 
and helped to save even more than 
seven hours a week, for I really did 
get the marketing down to 60 min- 
utes. 


HAD often wondered why house- 

keepers had so much to say about 
cooking three meals a day, and why 
they didit. Many business men went 
thru mountains of work, as I had 
done, on sandwiches and milk and 
fruit. A hot.midday meal, I thought, 
was a dissipation that no one, unless 
he did heavy physical work, need 
indulge in. Again I reckoned with- 
out children. Those little growing 
bodies needed nourishing food at 
regular intervals, and it was my duty 
to see that they got it. 

It was luncheon that cut the heart 
out of the day. I consulted other 
women, but they offered no remedy. 
True, the president of a busy organi- 
zation told me that she met her chil- 
dren at a tearoom and ordered 
exactly the luncheons she wanted 
them to have; but we had no tearoom 
at hand. At last I found two neigh- 
bors whose problem was like mine. 
We held a conference and decided 
that since we all had the same ideas 
about diet and the same sense of re- 
sponsibility for children, we would 
take turn about in staying at home 
and feeding the hungry brood, all 
seven of them. The saving in time 
was enormous, since each of us, for 
two weeks out of every three, could 
go where she pleased, gloriously free 
for the best part of the day. As 
for the children, they got so much 
fun out of the arrangement that 
appetites and spirits were kept at 
high-water mark. 

Menu planning was another prob- 
lem. I consulted a dietitian, who 
gave me some excellent advice and 
the names of several helpful books, 
food charts, and government bulle- 
tins. Before long I knew what my 
family ought to eat, but how make 
them eat it? Anne craved too many 
sweets, Bob neglected his vegetables; 
even Roger behaved badly. How 
was I to bring about reform and a 
well-balanced diet? At last inspira- 
tion came. They should make the 
menus themselves. 

We gathered cozily about the open 
fire, and after a little talk on balanced 
diet, we took pads and pencils and set 
to work on the game of making menus 
for the coming month. There was 
one condition: no one was to plan a 
meal that he would not eat himself 
and did not think the others would 
enjoy. 

t was great fun for the children. 
Their father, too, began with a smile, 
and scribbled at top speed, but he 
soon paused to erase and think and 
erase again. Some of those menus 
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Lustrous sheen in 
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Write for booklet and samples. 
FAIRCLOUGH & GOLD INC. BOSTON .MASS. 
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ROCKY MT. WILD FLOWERS 


for Rockeries and borders. Eight lov 
ineluding Rocky Mt. Blue Columbine, Colo 
Special offer, 1 packet of each $1. 

COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE «i gives chew | in winter, 
iM. J. Cullen's Nurseries & Seed Store, Dept. 
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were amazing. Roger had run in the 
vitamins, and the children had bal- 
anced their sweets and vegetables in 
a truly original way, but at least their 
minds were open and questing, and I 
saw that diet education would be 


easier after that. In addition, the 
cooking of individual dishes came to 
an end and still more time wa. saved. 

As the menus were tried out, every- 
one that met all the requirements of 
a well-balanced diet, a popular meal, 
and time saving, was copied on an 
index card and filed for future use. 

The card index is one of the best 
time-savers on my desk. It reminds 
us of engagements, keeps names and 
addresses, remembers where I pack 
things. At first it had not occurred 
to me to establish office labor-savers 
in the home, but when I began to 
realize the endless details of home- 
making, and to check up the time we 
ali lost in forgetting and hunting, I 
decided to have this very simple 
“first-aid-to-memory” always at 
hand. 

There was another problem: How 
many duties and _ responsibilities 
should children share? Some authori- 
ties say very positively that children 
should have definite duties. But such 
a story belongs in the field of child 
psychology. Suffice it to say that 
great economies in time were effected 
by applying proven methods of de- 
veloping initiative and responsibility. 

We encouraged the children to try 
for easy and pleasant ways of doing 
thin Personnel management had 
taught me the wisdom of giving peo- 
ple the things they like to do, or else 

elping them to like the things they 
had to do. If the children a new 
idea, we let them try it out, always. 
They did not consciously im 
upon this, and my fear that they 
would take a too serious view of 
things soon proved groundless. As 
their father said, we were only doing 
what that great experimenter in edu- 
cation, the Lincoln School, was doing 
—teaching responsibility and the 
other R’s by relating them to the 
facts of life as children know them. 
Still, we proceeded carefully, and we 
heartily agreed with President Eliot 
that the raising of children is the most 
intellectual job in the world, unless, 
let me add, it is keeping house for 
them! 

As for housekeeping, I really did 
get down to the business man’s 40 
hours a week. That made me feel 
efficient once more, and there is 
nothing like feeling efficient to give 
one life and pep, unless it is comfort- 
able shoes and pretty clothes. Every 
new move in our game of “home- 
making on a business basis’ is so 
absorbing—“so intellectually worth 
while,’ as one of my business friends 
mes it—that I shall never want to go 
yack to Wall Street, happy tho I was 
in that great, busy Bes 


A Home for 


Sunshine 
[Continued from page 19] 


to eS a high light here and there, 
with just a touch of design in alter- 
nate uprights. The floor of the living- 
room and hall is of six-inch hexagonal 
tile, varying in color thru a grayish 
tan to Burgundy red and mellow 
browns. Two small oriental rugs 
a simple davenport and chairs, and 
gray walls ieoshing to the dark ceil- 


ing above, and our room is a picture 
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The Statlers invite your scrutiny and com- 
parison of the values they offer: 

EQUIPMENT: Every room has radio recep- 
tion, its own private bath, circulating ice- 
water, bed-head reading lamp, and the other 


characteristic Statler conveniences —includ- 
ing a morning paper under the door. 


SERVICE: 


Statler service is rendered by 


trained employees, working under the most 
liberal policies of ‘‘guest-pleasing” known. 
RATES: More than 82% of the Statler rooms 
are $5 per day or less, for single occupancy. 
Fixed rates are posted in every Statler room. 


The » organization o, 
Drotazlen 


there are Statlers in 
BOSTON -- BUFFALO -- CLEVELAND 
DETROIT - ST. LOUIS 
NEW YORK (Hotel Pennsylvania) 


HOTELS STATLER 








WeT CELLARS MADE DRY 


from the Inside ! 


Smooth-on No.[7 seals the cracks and porous 


ts in walls and floors to kee 


the cellar dry.— 


s 
Say to use, and can be applied from inside to wet or 


dry surfaces. 


so excellent for waterproofing tanks, 


cisterns, ponds, fountains, etc. 
About 25 lbs. required per 100 sq. ft. of surface. 









No.7 


Instructions on package. 
Write for literature. 
Buy in 5-Ib. can or 25, 
50 or 100 lb. keg from 
your dealer or from us. 


Smooth-On Mfg. Co., 
Dept. 67, 570 Communipaw Ave., 
Jersey City, N.J 
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dogs and animals. Confines 
. Leaves mother free for other tasks. What a relief! 
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Burns soothed, 
healed - - - 


Don’t neglect the slightest burn. Treat 
it, instantly. Unguentine, the famous 
antiseptic surgical dressing, brings 
swift relief from pain, wards off infec- 
tion, promotes healing. And almost 
certainly, it prevents disfiguring 
scars. Buy Unguentine today. 
Keep extra tubes in the danger 
zones: the bathroom, the kitchen, 
Office, shop, auto kit and club 
locker. At your druggist’s, 50¢. 
Send for free booklet, “What 
To Do,” by M. W. Stofer, 
M.D.The Norwich Phar- 
’ macal Co., Norwich, 
» WN. ¥. Canadian ad- 
dress, 193 Spadina 
Ave. , Toronto. 
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Turn Your Kitchen 
Into A Candy Shop 


MAKE big money from the very beginni 4 
Candy costs 15c Ib. to make—-sells for 60c! Ee 
Foxton sells 200 Ibs. weekly—Mrs. J. A. Wilcinson 
sells almost 1,100 choc bars each week at 
5 & 10e—YOU CAN DO AS WELL! Successful 
manufacturer teac: secrets of in 





Capitol Candy Schodl 


oEeP’T, AQ«2427 WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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BETTER HOMES 
and GARDENS 
Illustrated Lecture 





AN interesting and informative lec- 
ture is now available to Garden Clubs and 
other interested organizations. 


Its purpose is not only to provide an 
entertaining program but to furnish practi- 
cal suggestions and methods for securing the 
most satisfactory results in the exterior 
beautification of the home. 


Illustrations In Natural Colors 


Sixty beautifully colored lantern 
slides, accompanied by a manuscript of un- 
usual merit, provide an interesting and enter- 
taining program. 


STEP by step we are led thru an 
attractive series of landscape and garden 
scenes. 


In a non-technical way this lecture 
tells an interesting story about planning and 
planting the home grounds. 


aad 


THE carefully selected illustrations 
present in a comprehensive manner the 
splendid results to be obtained from correct 
foundation planting, various types of flower 
and rock gardens, lily pools and ponds. Also, 
the effectiveness of well constructed per- 
ennial borders and the artistic arrangement 
of garden furniture. 


Tuis new service is designed to meet 
the needs of clubs everywhere and is pre- 
pared in response to numerous requests we 
have received for a lecture of this type. 


It will be furnished to your club at no 
actual expense to your treasury. 


fe 


Use this coupon for detailed informa- 


Garden Club Dept. 

Better Homes and Gardens 
Des: Moines, lowa 
Gentlemen: 


Without obligation, will you please send me de- 
tailed information about your Illustrated Lecture 
for Clubs. 








of peace, coolness, beauty, and repose. 

The French windows into the gar- 
den are almost too intriguing. We 
would like to go there next, but we 
must finish the rooms of our house 
before we venture outside, lest we 
never get back again. To the left of 
the living-room fireplace, we step into 
the small vestibule, which is really 
the entry way to the master’s and 
daughter’s bedrooms. The master’s 
bedroom is a low-walled room, but 
the rafters and ceiling construction 
are exposed up to the supporting 
rafters, and the cool, neutral gray 
walls bring into brilliant and effective 
relationship the bright printed-linen 
curtains at the windows. The floor 
is of pine painted black, whose gloss 
mirrors the color of the draperies, 
and the painted furniture in deep 
reflections. 

The girl’s room is smaller, with 
walls in shell pink, and apple-green 
curtains draped with cottage infor- 
mality, a gray-green rug and bits of 
brilliant blue pottery which form 
bases for lamps. 

We cross the living-room again and 
we are in the hall. Above us we have 
the beams which c the balcony 
writing-room above. The newel is a 
column to the ceiling which supports 
the beam framing the stair, and the 
stair rail is of wrought iron in keeping 
with the balcony railing above. The 
second-floor hall becomes a desirable 
retiring room for a tete-a-tete at a 
party, perhaps a quiet game of bridge, 
or an evening of secluded reading when 
the living-room below is occupied. 

Downstairs again, and from the 
hall we enter a long dining-room on 
the patio side. Three archways dis- 
close the garden. The ceiling is low 
vaulted with a curvature of the vault 
carrying round the curved end of 
theroom. In this room again we have 
our neutral- gray plastered walls 
against which the long and narrow 
Spanish table and chairs and side- 
board with curious old-world turnings 
are silhouetted. A large, carved Span- 
ish chest forms a brilliantly colored 
picture, and with a few bits of pot- 
tery, it forms the vista opposite the 
entrance door. 


E HAVE been in the house now 

long enough. I think we all 

want to get out in the sunshine among 

the flowers and see the promised patio 
more intimately. 

Across the living-room side we 
have placed a low loggia to form a 
permanent awning against the more 
direct rays of the south sunlight. 
The roof is supported by rough cut, 
square posts, and the loggia is paved 
with brick-shaped tile in basket pat- 
tern, soft and irregular in their tex- 
ture. At the center, directly off the 
loggia, is a garden pool forming the 
center of the garden. Into it spills 
a silver Jet of water with its cool and 
tinkling splash, as it makes the reflec- 
tion of potted flowers along the pool 
dance in its depths. Most of the rest 
of the patio is paved with stone, but 
there is a border of flowers with 
niches formed for great Italian-oil 
jars. The set, symmetrical loveli- 
ness of their shape contrasts with and 
emphasizes the tangled growth of 
flowers and foliage about them, A 
tree trimmed high so that it will not 
shut out the view spots shadow on 
the stone and foliage below, where 
tables and garden chairs, covered 
with a rainbow brilliance of color, 
invite us to a lazy afternoon with 
friends or a book or just our dreams. 

Who is this man so fortunate that 





STAYBRITE 


NO-TARNISH TISSUES 


Silverware wrapped in Dexstar Staybrite 
Tissues will not show the slightest tarnish 
after long storage. Staybrite is a new, pat- 
ented discovery that protects highly polished 
metal or glass against smoke, sulphur, or 
gas-charged atmosphere. 

Staybrite Tissues are extra strong, yet 
velvety surfaced to guard against scratch- 
ing. Ask your stationer or department store 
to order Staybrite Silver Wrapping Tissues 


Sample of Staydrtte 
(48 sheets, size 20 z 30 tn.) 
Matled to you for $1.00 
Address Dept. 12 


Cc. H. DEXTER & SONS, Inc. 
Highest Grade Thin Papers 
WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 
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. Dries entire 

and spotiessly clean. Stand in 

hang up the whole basket of 

clot ‘olds like an umbrella to store away. 

Housewives like ite many exclusive improve- 

ments. Needs only 15 feet of Has 135 feet of finest line. 
Let us send illustrated folder B-429. 

CLAY EQUIPMENT CORP. Cadar Falls. lowa 


S\ IRISES 
3 The best standard varieties and 
fi “a our own lovely originations are 
all accurately described and 
priced in our unusually fine 
catalogue. Send for it ve Mle 


The Longfield Iris Farms 
[Bluffton, Indiana 





























Cuticura 


The Sanative, Antiseptic 
Healing Service 
Unexcelled for fifty yeare 
Soap « Ointment « Taicum « Shaving Stick 
25c. each at all Druggists 














WORLD’S BEST DAHLIAS 


King Midas, Sante Fe, Waldheim Sunshine and 
hundreds of the very best in all classes and types, 
including Pompoms, Rosettes, Anemone and the new 
giant Poinsettia. Send for 1929 Catalogue. 


PEACOCK DAHLIA FARMS 
Box 2 Dahlialand, N. J. 

















SEEDS—BULBS—PLANTS 


We are shippers of all kinds of vegetable and flower seeds, 

bulbs and plants. A good free offer listed in our price liste. 

Ask for them today. 100 choice mixed Glad bulbs for $1.00. 
Order from this ad 

HUBBELL’S SEED STORE BOULDER, COLO. 








Free Copy SILVER FOX NEWS 
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Timely f. reeders’ 
rts, f Send $1 for issues. Sample x 


py free. 2 
SILVER FOX NEWS, Dept. B,38 W.34thSt.. NewYork 
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Any Eclipse built 
mower—and there is a 
size and model exactly 
suited to your needs— 
will successfully stand 


The Lawn Test. Ease of 
running and smooth- 
ness of mowing. 


The Time Test. Built 
to serve and last for 
years. 


The Price Test. The 
greatest value in each 
price by itself. 


Selecting an Eclipse 
built mower is assur- 
ance that you have 
made a wise invest- 
ment—an investment 
in mower service and 
satisfaction. 


Eclipse 
Machine Co. 


Prophetstown, III. 
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CALLOWAY POFERY 


Gives the Gssential TJouch 


GuarELy jars and vases, dis- 
tinctive bird baths, fonts,sun 
dials, gazing globes, benches— 
in high - red enduring Terra 
Cotta will add new interest to 
the garden, sun room or porch. 


A catalog of many suggestions 
sent for 10c in stamps. 
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/ 
he can retire while he is still young to 
surroundings so lovely? Where is 
this place overlooking the blue bay, 
where a genial sun beats down? I am 
he, if imagining could become reality 
and if the home we want could be 
the home we could have. I think we 
all dream of the home we would like 
to have. This is my dream of a home 
in such a friendly clime. Yours may 
be, and probably is, quite,different, 
but if we make our dreams a suffi- 
ciently important part of our lives, 
they become so necessary that we 
achieve them, so let us keep vivid 
our dreams of the homes we would 
like to have, and some day you and 
I may have them. 


[EDITOR'S NOTE: Thearticle on page 
128, by Francis Asbury Robinson, 
tells how to landscape a garden in a 
patio. | 


Friendship 


Gardens 
[Continued from page 20] 


she came swaying into my 
picturesque and wraithlike 
always-white gown, to bring 
‘“‘Something,’’ so she said, 
“from my wedding bouquet, my 
dear!’ Truly, it is a very blessing of 
the gods that a thick mist clouds her 
tragedy, so that in fancy she still 
anticipates her tardy lover’s return. 

Three schoolgirls contributed the 
violets, as fresh and sweet as their 
own faces. A typical butter-and-egg 
farmer woman paused in her dairy 
duties long enough to leave me a 
quantity of tiger lilies, which have 
increased, until now, with the curi- 
osity attributed (whether rightly or 
not) to our country cousins, their gay 
tips peer over the hedge to see who 
may be passing on the king’s highway. 

Subdued, yet splendid, the white 
and purple iris stand in a stately row, 
looking so like the widowed friend 
who gave them, that her face, calmly 
beautiful in its brave grief, would be 
indelibly fixed in my memory, even 
if her photograph did not always 
adorn my ancient secretary. 

There is my lavender bush brought 
from Devon, where the famous 
“clotted cream” sounds better than 
it tastes. Once a tiny slip, now a full- 
grown bush, with enough blossoms 
each year to guarantee that the house- 
hold linen-drawers shall each have a 
few springs of oldtime fragrance. A 
white-capped, dour-faced, old Scotch 
nurse gave that to her “ain bairnie,”’ 
and it has served to perpetuate her 
love for many years. 

One might almost recognize my 
worldly sister (There are four of us, 
like the girls in Little Women.) in the 
tall hollyhocks, golden, white and 
roseate-hued, which stand by them- 
selves, quite gracious and beautiful, 
yet with such an air withal as be- 
speaks their donor’s individuality. 
My sister of the beautiful singing 
voice sent a bush of pink roses, as 
wistfully appealing as - own glori- 
ous notes. In a circular bed, my 
artist sister has sponsored a wonder- 
fully luscious color scheme in yellows: 
golden-brown coreopsis and yellow 
daisies, surrounding a patch of yel- 
low lilies with brownish stamens—a 
delight to the eyes. 

Two jolly grigs of small boys, with 
minute shovels and much important 
puffing and blowing, planted with 
great care a flowering quince, which 


tendant, 
garden, 
in her 
me a slip, 
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Renew your roof 


with Rutland 


Instead of patching a worn or leaky 
roof, coat the entire surface with Rut- 
land No-Tar-in Roof Coating. Then 
you have, at little cost, a roof that will 
be good for years to come. You save 
the expense of a new roof or of frequent 
repairs and leak damage. 


Rutland is made of asphalt, asbestos 
and a slow-drying oil. Not a drop of 
tar in it. The oil soon evaporates, 
leaving a tough mineral coating of as- 
phalt bound together with asbestos 
fibre—thoroughly, lastingly waterproof. 

As easy to apply as paint. For every 
kind of roof except shingles. Ask for 
Rutland Roof Coating (liquid or paste) 
at your hardware or paint store. If he 
hasn't it, write us. 


**How to Renew Old Roofs’’ — Free 


Mail coupon for folder giving complete 
information for renewing the life of 
old roofs. 


Rutland Fire Clay Company, Es- 
tablished 1883, Rutland, Vermont. Al- 
so makers of Rutland Patching Plaster. 


RUTLAND 


ASPHALT 6& ASBESTOS 
ROOF COATING 





RUTLAND FIRE CLAY CO. 
Dept. J-40, Rutland, Vermont 


Mail your free folder, with name of nearest 
Rutland dealer. 


Name alii 













Address ___ 









City State Od tw 








Success Flower Boxes, sizes 
My money to be refunded by you if Success Boxes 
do not please me in every way. 


long. 





Have a Garden in 
Every Window 


A healthy, thriving flower garden, bright with 
blossoms! How it cheers your eye and frames your 
view of the outside world! Plant your flowers in 
Success Flower Boxes and they thrive. Because 
Success Boxes are built scientifically to allow the 

lant roots just the right amount of water, 

ealthy ventilation. No danger of over-watering. 
Built all of steel, they last alifetime. Do not leak. 
Can be used indoors and out—for windows, porches. 
sun parlors, terraces, etc. Beautiful green enamel 
finis Sizes for every window. Economical, too. 
Standard model 84 inches wide by 6 inches ‘deep: 


24 inches long, $1.75 1 oh » $2.25 
"S6 inches long, $2.75 _ 


Ask your dealer for Success Flower Boxes. If he 
doesn’t carry them, order direct from us. Use coupon 
for quick action. Prices include all delivery charges. 


Free—Illustrated Folder—*“*Beauti{y your Home” 


Dealers— Cores Flower Boxes sell themselves. 
Write for Sales Story. 


S uccess 


AULtt~=s 


Flower Boxes 


—_——-———Order at Our Risk —— -— — — 
Success Mfg. Co., Dept. BH-Y, Gloucester, Mass. 


5 GRO S.. 6 ids coenses Please ship me. 











4 AN Interesting, authoritative book on 

home decoration, profusely illustrated 

-4 with the newest and smartest ideas, and 
™ introducing for the first time simple, 


-a economically. 
ya can save you hours of 
tool 


Be MAN S URE Co. 


a >) A arers 


1607 RE Fear Ave. Chicago. a. 





for your copy. It’s 


367 Jay Street te wre, co, M. ¥. 








has grown so with time that under- 
neath its shelter we have enjoyed 
many a glorious tea party, covers set 
for six, including one woolly teddy- 
bear and two walking ‘dolls, visitors 
from Paris, especially invited. 

A splendid pioneer woman, whose 
books have brought cheer and uplift 
to hundreds, gave me hyacinths to 
“feed my soul.” I have even seen 
their courageous faces peeping thru 
a light fall of snow, with no detriment 
to their complexions. 

The obedient plant, with its spikey, 
thrifty, altoget er-different ower, 
invariably recalls to mind the twin- 
kling eyes of the good Reverend, who 
was interested enough in my garden 
to make a contribution from his own 
beds. “Take pattern from this 
flower, daughter,” said he genially, 
even while bending, with some di 
culty, his knees to the humble task of 
digging, ‘“‘there’s a moral in it!’”’ 


HERE is a tangle of white roses 

and tiny yellow buds round the 
old sundial, which bears on its face 
the motto , copied from old St. Mark’s 
in Venice, “Horas nen numero nisi 
serenas.”’ (I do not take account of 
the hours unless they are bright.) 
These were planted by a beloved 
optimist in memory of her one per- 
fect year. “I must express it some- 
how,” she smiled, “and your garden 
gives me my opportunity.” 

The grass is thick with creeping 
myrtle, which I love, tho some 
melancholy souls might ‘object to its 
mortuary effect. In fact, the donor 
had the end of all flesh in mind when 
ow preres the cutting, because she 

ad procured it from her own family- 
burial plot. But nothing out-of- 
doors speaks of death to me—rather, 
of the life everlasting—and the myrtle 
pleases me as much as my choicest 
roses. It is so willing and kind about 
covering and making glad the waste 

laces where grass will not grow, and 
its little, perky flowers in early sum- 
mer make a charming addition of blue 
to my color scheme. 

One corner is dedicated to the ram- 
bler roses, planted by a happy oldster 
addicted to taking children to the 
circus and wearing red neckties. 
“This world is a happy place,” he 
smiled, when presenting this contri- 
bution, “but “ is something for 
the dark days.” And, as I watched 
him at work, his gray hair blowing in 
the breeze, it seemed to me that a per- 
son 80 years young is a veritable 
sunbeam incarnate. 

The latest plant—and there is 
always room for one more—came 
from my fun-loving brother; it was 
a healthy bush of mint—somewhat of 
a misfit these prohibition days, but 
useful withal, and pretty, too. 

A shut-in sent my rusty chrysan- 
themums, as full of pluck and en- 
durance all the year round as her 
brave self. 

And so, my garden is full of recol- 
lections and friendly faces. I can 
look from one plant to another, 
always seeing the faces of those who 
gave rm to me, and by so doing 
have helped make life pleasant, for a 

rarden deepens one’s sense of friend- 

ness with the great, green earth, and 
among the flowers one reaches the 
land of good fellowship. 

There may be those who call a 
friendshi den a “mere hodge- 
— < colors,” but to me it is a 
ovely spot ge Wh. “all rainbowed 
flowers are Boron together,”” whose 
deeper roots grow down to reach one’s 
very inmost soul! 
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Jacobsen 
Junior Power 








Dy Lawn Mower 

















America’s foremost 
small power 
mower. It cuts 
a 19-inch swath at 
the rate of 3 acres 
a day. 

Jacobsen Power Mowers are qual- 
ity built, speedy, powerful and effici- 
ent. There is a type for every lawn from 
% acre up. They earn their cost in time 
af labor saved and create a healthier, more 
beautiful turf. Used and endorsed from coast 
to coast. Below is pictured the Jacobsen “Es- 
tate” Power Mower on a famous German es- 
tate. European gardeners prefer this fine 
roller-type mower to the promi- 

nent European mowers. 

Write for beautifully illustrated catalog. 


JACOBSEN MFG. CO. 
Dept. W, Racine, Wisconsin 


New York Office: 507 W. 56th Street. 












































Casy fawn Frimther 


TRIMS WHILE YOU BALK ALONG 









does a better job. 
sheare Long 
finished hickory 





Thousands 
Postpaid anywhere in U. 8. 
$2.25. Canada and Foreign 
countries $2.75. Order yours today. 
Money back if not satisfied. 















Laat eitiee Eiumeses 
Sys 


CTORY PRIc 
scat cast t Jobs. Catalog i 


TRACTOR CO. 3321 Minnecpolis, “M Av. oe 









Import Your Dutch Bulbs Direct 
Tulips, Hyacinths, etc. 

Prices F.0.B. New York and Toronto. No 

customs bother. Direct from Holland. Cata- 

log and booklet on bulb growing on request. 

8. B. MeCready , 480-F Brunswick Ave., Toronto 4, Can. 


100.2. $1,25 


RAINBOW oe BULLE 
407 9th Ave., N. ¥. City 





HOLLAND BULB co.” 


When selecting decor- 
ations for your gar- 
den, you want such as 


are decorative, interesting, also useful. The Sun Dial 
represents all of these. nd for illustrated circular. 
E.T. CLARK & CO. 131 N. Elmwood, MEDINA, O. 


GLADIOLUS 


SPECIAL OFFER ‘<ittf2tr" 25¢ 


Illustrated catalog of many varieties fr 
GARDENS MENDOTA, nLUNOIS 
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money cheerfully re- 
funded without question 
if you are dissatisfied 
with your purchase. 
Glad Bulbs 


All top grade Mother 
bulbs. Such varieties as 


Hardy Lillies 
All large bulbs, of the follow- 


tum, 
i] Rubrum, Magnificum, Melb 

pomene,etc. $1.50 per dozen. 

Giant Cannas 

Including all leaders— Red 
King Humbert, Yellow 
King Humbert, The Presi- 
dent, Venus, etc. Per 
dozen 25¢, $2.00 per 100. 


Peonies 


Best of popular varieties. 


Tuberoses 


Extra size bulbs4-6 double 
The Pearl Mexican 
Everblooming. Per 

100. 


per 
You will these and 
many other bargain offers 
for quality + in our 
handsome color catalog. 
Write for yourcopy FREE. 
No order less than $2.00. 
= J All shipments by Express. 











Here is the Easiest , 
Way to do it 


Don't let insects destroy your flowers and plants! 
It is so easy to conquer these destructive pests with 
SHEPS PLANT SPRAY. 
Easy to use—absolutely effective—yet absolutely safe. 
That's why SHEPS PLANT SPRAY is the flower 
prenece most ndable ally. It kills and controls 
th i sucking insects, but will not harm 
animals, birds and humans. Guaranteed to be non- 
poisonous. It benefits the soil and helps give you 
lustrous green foliage. 
SHEPS PLANT SPRAYissold by seedsmen 
and supply houses. If your dealer cannot 
furnish, send 75c for 8 oz. bottle, post paid, 
to make 16 gals. of spraying solution. 
SHEPARD LABORATORIES 
. H-5 Council Bluffs, Iowa 








NON-POTSONOUS 


CE ee roYou 


No other flowers give so much 
satisfaction and pleasure at so small a 
cost. Gorgeous blooms—red, blue, pink, 
white—Send today for 


Our New Illustrated Catalog 


tells you how you may enjoy this most fascinating 
form of gardening. Names varieties, colors, tells 
how to grow them. Write today for free copy. 


ARLINGTON 
WATERLILY GARDENS 
678 Forrest St. Arlington, New Jersey 























A Dresser for 
~ Old Pewter 


VCC» CMLL MANlllly, 
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Miss King’s dresser, made from 
an old cherry chest of drawers 


N these days of little cupboard 
space, making a collection of any- 

thing, old glass or china or pewter, 
becomes quite a problem. For that 
matter, just having an ordinary 
amount of dishes is sometimes difh- 
cult. I solved my problem by having 
an old chest of drawers made into a 
dresser. 

I have a fondness for old table pew- 
ter, and after I had accumulated more 
than just a few pieces, it was hard to 
find a place to keep them. I didn’t 
want to hide the pieces away, because 
I wanted to use them. Besides, I felt 
that they were too decorative for 
that. But I hadn’t any place. 

I did want an antique dresser, but 
that was so far beyond my pocket- 
book that it was out of the question. 
Then I hit upon the plan of having a 
dresser-top made for an old cherry 
chest of drawers. I didn’t want it to 
cost much, so I had the cabinetmaker 
use ordinary white wood and did the 
staining myself. 

In case you might like to have one 
like it, let me tell you about this one 
of mine: 

The length of the dresser-top is, of 
course, the same as that of the chest 
of drawers. The depth is 91% inches, 
and the sides, omitting the cornice, 
are 44) inches high. The cornice at 
the top is stock size, because it cost 
less than having one made to order. 

The width that separates the 
shelves depends, of course, on what 
the dresser-top is to hold, so if you 
are planning one, be sure to take that 
into account and make the space ac- 
cordingly. My first shelf is 16% 
inches from the bottom, and the 
other spaces measure about 9 inches. 

The scallops that finish the edge 
of the shelves are 3 inches across and 
measure 244 inches at the deepest 
part. This last measurement includes 
the thickness of the shelf itself, which 
is % of aninch. The scallops are ex- 
actly 1 inch apart, and this straight 
bit is 144 inches deep. This includes 
the 34-inch thickness of the shelf. 

If you are making a pattern for the 
cabinetmaker to go by, cut a circle 
2% inches in diameter out of card- 
board and trace around it to make 
the scallop. 
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-- SEWAGE 
DISPOSAL 


For Homes in 


Unsewered Districts 














Sewage discharged into 
a Kaustine Septic Tank 
is disintegrated into a 
clear liquid that passes 
into the ground where it 
is readily absorbed. 


RUST-RESISTING 
ARMCO INGOT IRON 
SEPTIC TANKS 


A Kaustine Septic Tank permits 
city conveniences in_ rural 
homes. Underground, out of sight. 
these famous tanks are a permanent 
investment that pay for themselves 
over and over again in health, com- 
fort and happiness—and besides 
they add a permanent resale value 
to the properties they serve. Kaus- 
tine quality is the recognized stand- 
ard—the only septic tank made of 
genuine Armco Ingot Iron. Yet it 
costs no more than many inferior 
steel tanks. 


qusline 


SYSTEMS 


for Sewage Disposal 





Look for the Kaustine trade 
mark and Armco Triangle on 
THE TANK YOU BUY. 
Write for your free copy of the 
above booklet. It tells you what 

you want to know. 


KAUSTINE CO., Inc. 25 Main St. Perry, N. Y. | 
Please send me a free copy of “Scientific Sewage 
| 


Disposal.”’ 


BEE vv cocnenccudbaains tea | 







































RUGS lovely through the years 


HE fresh, smooth beauty of your rugs con- 

tributes largely to their charm. Continual 

slipping or rumpling mars the finest scatter rugs 
.. causes needless destructive wear. 

Keep your rugs lovely through the years with 
Duro Gloss Rug Anchors. They are expressly de- 
signed to insure longer wear, more lasting beauty 
because they hold your rugs flat to the floor, keep 
them from curling, slipping and rolling. 

Pin a dollar bill to this coupon and we will send 
you an 18”x 27” strip of non-slip Duro Gloss to 
try under whatever rug you choose. For lasting 
beauty, new wear and greater comfort for your 
rugs, send the coupon now. 


J. C. HAARTZ COMPANY 
New Haven, Conn. 


J. C. Haartz Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Enclosed is $1 for which send me 
ia an 18x27 inch strip of non-slip 
Duro Gloss to try under my rug. 














DIM-A-LITE 
for beauty and comfort 
in home lighting 





Lovely effects, greater eye comfort, 
and the convenience of dim lights i in 
bathroom, hallways, etc. That’s what 
Dim-a-lite gives caper Five 

changes to any bulb. On be .00 for 25- 
40 watt size and $1.25 for 50-60 watt 
size. Guaranteed. Send for two now! 


WirtQVomrany 


5221 Greene Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


If you have an A. C. Radio, you need our Voltage 
Regulator. It saves tubes from burning out and cuts 
down line noises. Only $2.25. 












-Year- Around 


All 
GNO Steel Flower Box 


Grow Larger, Stronger 
Healthier Plants 





SAVO MFG. CO. Dept. N-6 111 Ww. M St.. Ch 














For finishing the dresser-top I used 
ordinary varnish stain. But my chest 
of drawers was very old and the 
regular cherry varnish was very dif- 
ferent, probably because the chest 
has soaked up a good deal of furniture 
polish in its lifetime. 

At any rate, after several coats of 
cherry, with a little rubbing down 
with fine sandpaper in between the 
coats, I found that the color was not 
what I wanted. It was much too 
yellow; so I mixed a little mahogany 
stain with it. One part mahogany to 
two parts cherry was about the pro- 
tion. 

Rubbing down is not very easy 
unless you use powdered pumice 
moistened with a little furniture 
polish for the final rub. This takes 
away all the shine of the varnish and 
leaves the dresser very much like the 
chest of drawers that has no varnish 
but is just finished with a little wax.— 
Elizabeth King. 


Our Wayside 
Garden 


HE house at Forest Wild Farm 

stands some little distance back 
from the highway. It used to be 
something of a task to keep the sides 
of the lane, leading from the house 
to the public road, in a sightly condi- 
tion. The wild carrot and other plants 
of this kind came up year after year 
and threatened to spread into the 
fields, in spite of an occasional mow- 
ing during the summer months. 

Now we have flowers blooming 
along the lane. Blue violets carpet the 
bank near the entrance, and we have 
flowers of some sort up until the last, 
when the sweet blossoms of the hon- 
eysuckle hedge brave the frost. 

Our wayside garden started some- 
what by accident. In one corner of 
the lawn a yellow rose had spread 
until the corner was an unsightly 
tangle of prickly, sprawling bushes, 
lovely for a few days each spring, and 
a nuisance all the rest of the year. A 
few springtimes ago the best of the 
bushes were moved from the lawn and 
set out along the side of the lane with 
some pink cabbage roses to bear them 
company and to furnish color along 
the way when the fragrant yellow 
ones are done. 

Pleased with this beginning, we 
next set out a Dorothy Perkins rose 
bush at the entrance to/the driveway. 

Last year, when we thinned out the 
old stocks of iris, some of the plants 
were set near the Dorothy Perkins at 
the entrance, along with some corn 
lilies and a matrimony-vine. Holly- 
hock seed was freely sown along the 
fence, and the surplus of zinnias that 
hai to be thinned, as well as mari- 
golds and some cosmos, were were all 
planted in our wayside garden. 

Most of the roses and the annuals 
are near enough to the highway for 
péople on the road to see and enjoy. 
A Swede, who passes the lane almost 
daily, stopped his old horse one day 
last spring and cut a bouquet of roses, 
then resumed his slow journey to 
town. This was but one of the many 
who pass our way every season. Some 
see nothing but the road ahead of 
them; others catch a fleeting glimpse 
as they speed along, but there are 
some who, like the flower-loving 
Swede, carry something beautiful 
away with them—a bright flower or a 
mental picture of a garden by the 
wayside.—Mrs. Mitchell Murray. 
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fora... 
Better garden 


Gsemece Hotkaps are specially prepared waxpaper 
cones which you “set’’ over the seeds and plants in 
your garden, They protect plants from frost, rain, insect 
danger and ground crusting. Thus they insure beautiful, 
more healthful blooms! 

Don’t be without them this season. Any good seed deal- 
er will supply you or write to Germain's Hotkap Mfg. Divi- 
sion, Dept. #405 747 Terminal Street, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, for interesting booklet. Do it now ! 


60 Kape with Setter, Germiaco 
$1.50; 100 Kaps with 

Setter, $2.25; 250 
Kaps with Setter, 
$4.00. Add 10c per 
60 Kaps for postag? 
and packing if you 


order direct. “A Hothouse for Every Plant’”’ 








VACATION MONEY 


Many folks are earning as much as $5 to $25 
each week in their spare time alone. Let us tell 
you how you can do it, too. Mail this coupon 
today. There is no obligation. 

Better Homes and Gardens 

Moines, lowa 
Gentlemen: Please give me complete information 
about your plan for earning Vacation Money. 














‘Grow R 
the finest 
Send today for our new illustrated 
Iris Booklet describing 500 new 
and finer varieties. Many shown 
in full color. 

Southern California Iris Gardens 
960A New York Ave. Pasadena, Calif. 








Everybearing Strawberry 
m Newest and best everbearer. Enormously 
prodactive—sremeedie. We are Eastern 
s Headquarters. 10 Plants 75c, 100, $4.50, 
Postpaid. Write for catalog today of Trees, 
Shrubs, Plants, Vines. 
L. J. Farmer, Box 243, Pulaski, N. Y. 
“The Strawberry Man” for 46 Years 


GERANIUMS 239755 sina 

POST-PAID $1.50 

These are strong young plants that will found very 

satisfactory for planting in the yard or garden. Any color 

or mixed. Cultural directions with each order. 

BUCKLEY GERANIUM co. eS ILLS. 
(Try a box of these and you will want them every 











21 Varieties Gorgeous Colored IRISES 


The Garden’s Greatest Beautifiers (includ “Dream,”’ 
the best pink) labeled and postpaid for y $l. Six 
orders for only $5. Color circular free. 


A. B. KATKAMIER, MACEDON, N. Y. 















and miniatures. N. 
Bn Se ge while = 
ing. ¢ We teach b vou of at home, ofessional artist's outfit, 


ven. Write for FREE book Topay. 
National Art Studios, 10% N. Dearborn, Dept. 21-5, C 
























RUNNING WATER 


A HOOSIER Water System will provide your home 
with fresh, pure, running water under pressure for 
every home need. In the kitchen, the bath, for your gar: 
dens. for your lawn ..wherever running water 1s needed 
the HOOSIER provides an unfailing, uncontaminated 
supply The HOOSIER Sys- 
tems operate fromany source 
of power, and draw water 
from wells, springs. and 
lakes There 1s a HOOSIER 
to exactly ft your needs 
HOOSIER Systems are pro- 
tected INSIDE AND OUT 
by the famous GalV AZink 
rust-resisting coating Eco- 
nomical and silent in opera: 
ton 


FREE BOOK 


Send us a post card 
Now for our hand . 
book. “How to Have V& 

Running Water.” It 
will show you the wav 
to health and conven- 
sence You can have 
Tunning walew@al an 
astounding low cos:' ne 


FLINT & WALLING MEG. CO. 
32 Oak Street, Kendallville, Indiana 

















GALVAZINK PUMPS 
*&STAR*& WINDMILLS 
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. 
Beautify Your Lawn! 
Trim the ugly, straggling grass alo your side- 
walks and garden paths with the IMPERIAL 
Lawn Edge Trimmer and you will be surprised at 
the wonderful improvement in appearance. 
The beautiful"park-like lawn has no ragged edges. 
Special design of the IMPERIAL insures an even, 
perfect edge in just a few minutes’ work. 
It your hardware dealer hasn't the IMPERIAL, 
send us his name and $2.00 and we'll ship you 
one postpaid. 
IMPERIAL WEED PULLER makes short work of 
weeding. $1.00 postpaid if your dealer hasn't got it. 
Agents Wanted Where We Have No Dealers. 


IMPERIAL BIT & SNAP CO. 
1410 14th Street Racine, Wisconsin 
































Is ready to use. Sure deatt 
to rats and mice. Quickest. 
fleanest, easiest way. New 
tin package contains 18" Bis- 
Kits,” always fresh, 35¢ at 
ehidrugand general stores. 
uarantee coupon 

inevery package. 
The Rat Biscuit Co, 
Springfield 

hio 
























The Tuliptree 
or 


Whitewood : 
CHRISTIAN FRANK BROCKMAN 


HIS beautiful tree deserves more 

than passing interest, not only 
because it is one of the most impor- 
tant commercial species of the eastern 
hardwood ‘forests, but because it is 
the only remaining native species of 
the genus Liriodendron—the last rem- 
nant of a former extensive tree group 
found in our country, which in pre- 
historic times was composed of nu- 
merous species occupying the greater 
part of the northern hemisphere. But 
one other species besides the Tulip- 
tree remains, and it is a small shrub- 
like tree native to the Orient, and so 
the Tuliptree may be rightly termed 
a connecting link between the forest 
growth of the present day and that 
of long ago. 

The natural beauty of this tree is 
such that, altho it is not as well 
known, it challenges the age-old su- 
premacy of the Oaks in this respect. 
Under ideal conditions, it attains a 
large size, trees 125 feet tall and 3 
feet in diameter not being uncommon. 
The trunk is usually very straight and 
cylindrical, with very little taper, at 
least until the first limbs are reached, 
which is most generally quite a dis- 
tance from the ground. In the lan- 
guage of the lumberman, it has a high 
percentage of ‘clear length,”’ which 
accounts, in a measure, for its desira- 
bility in the lumber trade, for the 
wastage in milling its straight, even 
trunk is reducedtoaminimum. The 
bark is gray in color and furrowed by 
shallow ridges, giving it a fluted ap- 
eatery The leaves and flowers, 
10wever, are the most individual 
parts of the tree, and because of their 
veculiar character they make the 
ruliptree one of the most outstanding 
trees in its native haunt. The leaves, 
of course, are green, being of slightly 
lighter color on the under surface and 
lobed in such a manner that their out- 
line resembles that of the paper ‘“‘tu- 
lips’ that line the window of kinder- 
garten classrooms in the spring. Short- 
ly after the leaves appear, the flowers 
are formed, being conspicuous, cup- 
shaped, white blossoms which drop 
from the tree after a very short time, 
giving rise to the formation of elon- 
gated fruit clusters that at maturity 
disintegrate and scatter the seed wit 
the winds. Thus, this tree may be 
readily distinguished from its associ- 
ates by the characteristically lobed 
leaves or cup-shaped blossoms during 
the summer months, or the elongated 
empty clusters which remain on the 
branches for some time after the 
leaves have fallen identify it in the 
fall or winter season. The flower and 
leaf characters are probably respon- 
sible for its generic term,L iodenivn ’ 
which means tulip tree. 

If one has seen the seeds being scat- 
tered about in the fall, the natural 
conclusion would be that this tree, 
because of the fact that it is such a 

rolific seeder, reproduces itself rap- 
idly. Such, however, is not the case 
True, it produces abundant seeds, 
but the germination percent is very 
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For Adding Copper to Steel 


Is to give /onger service. The 
unanswerable argument for 
KrysTone Copper Steel is the 
fact that it endures. Secure max- 
imum service and satisfaction 
from your roofing, siding, spout- 
ing, gutters and similarconstruc- 
tion, by using genuine 


UU ULCUE LLL RULE GGL CLEC 
PANUDUOTUUNU AAT OD TA EE En 
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Steel Sheets 
for Better Sheet Metal Work 


KEYSTONE & 


COPPER sree. 





Highest Rust-resistance! 
Made from KEYSTONE Copper Steel 
LOOK FOR APOLLO BELOW BRAND 


APOLLOo-Keystone Copper Steel Sheets possess 
all the excellent qualities of the well known 
Apollo brand, with the added feature for perma- 
nence of a rust-resisting copper-steel alloy base. 
These are the highest quality sheets manufac- 
tured for roofing and siding, gutters, spouting, 
ventilators, and all building construction pur- 
poses. Keystone Copper Steel also excels for 
tanks, flumes, culverts, and similar uses. 


, For tin roofs for residences and public buildings, use 
} Keystone Copper Steel Roofing Tin Plates; clean, 
‘ 






fireproof, durable and satisfactory. 

} This Company is the oldest and largest manufac- 
’ turer of a complete line of Black and Galvanized 
Sheets, Full Finished Sheets, Automobile Sheets, and 
Special Sheets for all known uses; also Tin and 
Terne Plates adapted to every requirement. Sold 
by leading metal merchants. Write for copies of 
ROOFING TIN and ANTI-CORROSIVE METAL 
booklets; of special value to property owners. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY 


SussipiaRY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CorPorartion 


General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








SHEET 
STEEL 


Products of QUALITY and Service! 














EN STALL 


Shadhyway 






ROLLER 


AWNINGS 


FOR GREATER 
COMFORT AND 
ECONOMY «++ 
























































Down 







ET the 

facts a- 
bout Shady- 
way the modern awn- 
ing every home owner 
will welcome—a combination awning 
and shade—that rolls up and down like 
a roller curtain, from inside. Keeps out 
the sun’s glare, insures a cool, well ven- 
tilated comfortable home and prevents 
faded furnishings. But, best of all, it 
makes a neat, colorful, tailored instal- 
lation that adds tremendously to the 
beauty of your home and gives it the 
final touch of artistic and distinctive 
appearance. 1 

ot winter storage required. Once up, 
always up, as it instantly rolls into a 
compact roll under heed, and is pro- 
tected from rain, snow, sleet and 
weather. Lasts indefinitely. Pays for 
its cost many times over. 
Send for free Awning Book 

Be sure to send for the free Awning Book 
at once and see for yourself how these new 
modern awnings will beautify your home 
and give you 9 greater features of awning 
satisfaction. Send coupon today—now! 
Shady- ar Awping Division 
SHANKLIN MPG. CO., Inc. 
2764 S. Eleventh St., Springfield, I11. 
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Have a beautiful lawn 
be is ws CAN enjoy velvety green lawns and 


luxuriant gardens, no matter how dry 
and scorching the weather, when you have 
an Evergreen Sprinkler System to cover 
your lawn or garden wi fountains of misty 
ray at the turn of a valve. Outlets are 
flask with the grouad and all piping is buried 
beneath the curface. liminates i i 4 
worries forever. Se -draining, trou e-prool. 
Installed by any handy man. Lowest cost 
for city lot, park or large estate. 
Send for free booklet “The Secret of Beautiful 


es inkl. 
O54 We Ausun Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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A brilliantly colored outdoor ornament 
clever design. 
Send for catalogue. 
DADDY SCOTT, Inc. 
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low; first, because of the low vitality 
of the seeds themselves, and, second, 
because the tree itself is very intoler- 
ant, or unable to withstand very 
much shade. So the Tuliptree is never 
a dominant member of the forest 
cover occurring in mixture with other 
species, such as the ash, maple, oak, 
basswood, hickory, and the like. It 
prefers the richer soils, and wherever 
a great deal of reproduction occurs, it 
is generally on old farm lands that 
have an abundance of sunlight to 
foster the development of the seed- 
lings. Another factor of interest is 
that its rich preferences in the nature 
of soil have been largely a factor in its 
destruction by man, who desired the 
more fertile areas for his farms. Be- 
cause of this and the fact that the 
lumber derived from it has such high 
technical value, as well as yielding a 
high percent of usable material, man 
has aided nature in the further extinc- 
tion of this ancient species. 

Its general botanical range includes 
a wide area, embracing Massachu- 
setts, New York, southern Ontario, 
and Michigan, on the north; Georgia, 
Alabama, and Mississippi, on the 
south, and extending from the Atlan- 
tic coast westward to Illinois, Mis- 
souri, and Arkansas. It is abundant 
in the lower Ohio valley and along 
the Allegheny mountains, where its 
maximum commercial value is at- 
tained. 

It is also used extensively for land- 
scape beautification, and as a shade 
tree it has few equals. It grows fairly 
rapidly and produces a well-formed 
individual that when properly used is 
very satisfactory in the landscape 
plan. And so, aside from its interest- 
ing history and lineage, it fulfills two 
practical purposes—commercial lum- 
bering, and landscape beautification. 


Two Garden Tips 


F YOU are a lazy gardener, or do 

not like to get your hands in the 
dirt, specialize in petunias. I think 
they give more for the least care than 
any other flower. Just set out the 
jlants in May or June, according to 
mae and climate, where the show- 
ers and sun can get at them, and they 
will do the rest. 


Last year our back yard was bor- 
dered with the red, pink, and white 
varieties. They bloomed the entire 
season, and their perfume saturated 
the air. The red ones looked like a 
viece of fine velvet. After frost, in 
ocations where they were the least 
yrotected, they revived and ae 
Genntine again. I was glad I was liv- 
ing when I was near those petunias.— 
Harriet A. Sleer. 


I DO so love a sprig of parsley; I 
love its clinging curls for garnish- 
ing, and, yes, I love to eat it. For 
sandwiches, it is even better than let- 
tuce. Such a time as I had learning to 
grow it! I sowed it repeatedly, but it 
would not germinate until, finally, I 
sowed the seed between our lot and 
my neighbor’s, where ashes had been 
emptied several years ago before we 
built. I did not think the plants 
would come up, but, to my surprise, 
a most beautiful, thrifty row of this 
green vegetable grew and supplied my 
every need, as well as my neighbor’s. 
Now I always sow the seed or set the 
plants where ashes have been mixed 
with the soil. Yes, coal ashes seem to 
do the work.—Harriet A. Sleer. 
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Roses bloom and bloom 


.... When you spray regularly with 
Fungtrogen. Cleanses and stimulates. 
Amateurs can raise professional blooms. ~ 
Mildew and Black Spot disappear. 

Easy and pleasant to apply—simply 
mix with water and spray. Invisible. 
No discoloration of leaves. Endorsed 
by leading horticulturists. Half pint 
makes 15 quarts of spray. 

Pre : Half pint $1 t $1.50. 
er dealer ot om = “i 


Use complete treatment, which includes com- 
anion sprays: Aphistrogen, kills aphis (plant 
ice); Insectrogen, kills leaf-eating insects. 


Ask for free bulletin, “Black Spot Control.” 


ROSE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
treet Philadelphia, Pa. 


3638 Filbert 8 











BABY CHICKS “snd omy $1.60. 


Our chicks are from leg-banded stock se- 
lected by expert poultryman. Get the benefit 
of our low prices. 





FOR OUR BIG CATALOG 
Tella about our igreed males and special pens. Also 
utility stock. rite today. Our prices right. 
Toe picking stopped instantly with Wolf's “No-Pick”. Order box today. 
$1.00 postpaid. Satisfaction guaran or money unded. 


Wolf Hatching & Breeding Co. Box 52 Gibsonburg, Ohie 


1000 Powter 


famous home-study Poultry Course teaches 
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SQUAB () BOOK () FREE 
et Hype ge 5 
L- At J 2-4 You 

will om PLYMOUTH ROCK SQuAB CO. 











y 
‘or 82 page catalog and price 
Rearon St., All ab Co. 








reed or strain. P. 


Records to 320 at egg contests. New low prices. 
of pullets, hens, . Catalog ond special price bulletin 
free. George B. Ferris 946 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS tore eggs than any 
other bi art money Aw 
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